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GLADSTONE. 


BY 0. P. ORANOH. 





For Peace, and all that follows in her path— 
Nor slighting honor and his country’s fame, 
He stood unmoved, and dared to face the 

blame 

Of party-spirit and its turbid wrath. 

He saw in vision the dread aftermath, 

Should war once kindle its world-circling 
flame 

Through Asian tribes that bear the British 
name. 

Time few such crises for a people hath, 

And few such leaders. Calmly he pursued 

A course at which the feebler spirits sneered, 
The bolder fumed with clamor loud and rude ; 

And while the world still doubted, hoped and 

feared, 

This chief a bloodless victory hath won— 

Britannia’s wisest, best and bravest son. 
OAMBRIDGE, Mass., June Ist, 1885. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


BY ERIC MAOKAY. 








Victor the king! alive to-day, not dead! 

Behold, I bring thee, with a subject’s hand 

A poor, pale wreath, the best at my command, 
But all unfit to deck so grand a head. 

It is the outcome of a neighbor land 
Denounced of thee, and spurned for many years. 
It is the token of a nation’s tears 

Which oft has joy’d in thee, and shall again. 

Love for thy hate, applause for thy disdain— 
These are the flowers we spread upon thy hearse. 
We give thee back, to-day, thy poet-curse ; 

We call thee friend ; we ratify thy reign. 
Kings change their scepters for a funeral stone, 
But thou hast turned thy tomb into a throne! 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 
KISMET. 











BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Tus is fate, I think they say, 
And I do not answer “‘ yea,” 
Neither do I answer ‘‘ nay.” 
I have never seen, nor met, 
The April shadow of regret, 
Glowering yet-— 
Kismet, 


He was there, that lad of mine, 
In the shade and in the shine, 
Dancing. On his Moorish face, 
Swaying in his shape of grace, 
Such a light as glances fleet 
Twinkles in his flying feet ; 
Slipping, tripping, 

Plunging, soaring, dripping, 
Swift to hold, and hard to get— 

Kismet ! 

New Yor Crry. 
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“I WILL REPAY.” 


BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 


Tue Lord reward thee! For thy good 
What good have I, to make return? 

Save the bright flame of gratitude, 
That ever in my soul shall burn. 





I cannot give as He will give 
In bounteous stores of love and care 
Sweet thoughts to think, dear life to live, 
The daily bread to daily prayer. 


The Lord reward thee! All my ill 
He shall avenge ; it is not mine 
To bend and change thine evil will, 

To work his purposes divine. 





Whatever cruel thought or deed 
Has darkened all my daily life ; 
What gift denied me in my need, 
Foreboding dream or waking strife ; 





Whatever bonds of kindred love 

Thy hands have dared or tried to break, 
I know He registers above. 

His judgments are not mine to make. 


But, sure as daylight floods the land, 
Or night comes darkling o’er the bill, 

The words He spoke shall ever stand, 
His promise fast for good or ill ; 


‘* What thou hast done to one of mine, 
Though to the least of all it be, 
I will reward it line for line ; 
For thou hast done it unto me!” 
WInstTEp, Conn. 





JUNE. 


BY PAUL HAMITON HAYNE, 





Sux hath looked in the Sun’s, her Prince’s eyes, 

With a glanve ‘twixt passion and shy surprise, 

Like her’s who was wakened through smiles and 
tears 

From the spell-bound sleep of a hundred years. 


She has wakened, too, with a soul astir 

For the radiant Lover Fate sends to her ; 

And the Earth is set to a bridal tune, 

When the Sun-God marries his S@Htheart, June! 
“Corpse HILL,” Ga. 








THE ENCHANTED ROAD TO 
KANDY. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





Tuk of a railroad amid the tangled and 
varied wonders of Ceylon. You are barely 
seated, and your train from Columbo for 
Kandy fairly in motion, before you find 
yourself rising far above the sea and the 
housetops of the beautiful Columbo, queen 
of the Indian Ocean. After passing two or 
three stations, the train begins a systemat- 
ic climb, which does not cease for more 
than three hours. The scenery becomes 
wider, of deeper tints, and more magnifi- 
cent. The surprises intoxicate and bewil- 
der. Great bowlders lie out on either 
hand, and hills, which grow into moun- 
tains, can be counted by the score. But 
bowlders and hills and mountains are all 
different in Ceylon from those of any other 
land. The wealth of vegetation which be- 
comes a drapery to all things, gives an en- 
tirely new character to every rock, whether 
standing alone or combined with a moun- 
tain chain. Here, for exawple, is a great, 
jagged rock, a hundred feet in diameter, 
scarred and gashed by the storms and 
shocks of ages. But the vines have thrust 
themselves into its deep lines and climbed 
over its jagged points, and fairly smothered 
every angle with their delicate and dallying 
fingers, so that one would think the hard 
rock was only placed there as a support for 
a tropic vine. 

But this is not all. Shrubs have found 
their way into the crevices, and pushed 
their roots deeply down, and now their 
broad and ample branches flash out over 
the mossy shoulders as rich scarlet and 
yellow blossoms as ever borrowed color 
from the sun near the equator. Even the 
palms seem to take special pleasure ia get- 
ting closely up to the rocks, then flinging 
their great fronds right out over the gray 
granite, as much as tosay: ‘‘Old Rock, 
how dare you take up so much space? 
Make way, orI will cover every inch of 
your impudent face with my big leaves, and 
drive you into perpetual oblivion.” 





feature, next to the mountains themselves, 
of the unparalleled landscape. They have 
the same general trunk—long, graceful, 
slender—but, like men, exhibit amazing 
differences when one comes to examine them 
minutely. The fronds always tell the 
story of individuality. You see the talipot 
pulm, the Areca palm, the Palmyra palm, 
the cocoanut palm, the toddy palm, and I 
know not how many others. Each has its 
large class of uses, and there is hardly any 
limit to its applications. Mr. Ferguson 
says that the Palmyra palm alone can be 
used for five hundred different purposes.* 
It is the Singhalese resort in all his needs. 
The cocoanut palm was just fully ripe 
as I went to Kandy, and everywhere 
the natives were eating them. At 
every station there were venders of the 
rich fruit. The cocoanut, which is yellow 
when ripe, is partially skinned; and, if 
you buy one, the vender takes a big knife 
and cuts off the top. The juice, in one 
case, flew all over me, as he clipped the 
top of one too rapidly. The nut was full 
of milk, which, but for its warmth, would 
have been delicious. The meat was soft, 
like an apple, and most palatable. The 
Singhalese, of all classes and conditions, 
were drinking the milk and eating the ripe 
fruit of the cocoanut. It seemed as if the 
thousands had been waiting for the ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and were now passionately 
enjoying it. The laborers resting by the 
roadside, women sitting in the doorways, 
and children everywhere were eating the 
new and luscious cocoanuts. There seemed 
to be a very craze in the eager way in 
which all would have them, and seem never 
to tire of them. Each tree is very prolific, 
and is highly prized by all who have the 
good fortune in life to possess one. The 
man who owns a plantation of cocoa palms 
is regarded as well-to-do in the world’s 
goods. A thrifty Palmyra.palm produces 
scores of nuts at a single bearing, and, like 
the orange, some on the same tree are fully 
ripe long before others. 

The palms abound everywhere. They 
run along both sides of the road. They 
climb well up the mountain sides, and run 
down into all the valleys. No doorway 
seems complete without one, to throw down 
its welcome shade upon all who enter it. 
No home is too stately or too poor to be 
without it. It is the cosmopolitan fruit of 
beautiful and laughing Ceylon. It hugs 
closely the railway track, grows in plenty 
far away from any house, bends over the 
thatched roof of the farmer, as if for pro- 
tection, lets the gray cattle come and lean 
ugainst it, and now and then drops its 
fronds so low down that a child can play 
with them and swing by them. [n some 
instances they form a vista, like the New 
Haven elms, and as you drive under them, 
as we did in one case, they are found to 
have thrown out their branches to meet 
one another, and to have interlaced, and 
to have made so thick a shield that only an 
occasional fleck of sunshine could be seen 
on the red and perfect road. 

But who will number the whole cata- 
logue of trees that one sees on this single 
tide of seventy flowery miles? Up on the 
hillsides the cinchona tree abounds, and is 
now an important branch of culture. The 
Singhalese never try any product of the 
tropics without succeeding in their under- 
taking. The coffee tree has, almost alone 











The palms along this wonderful road are 


* “Information Regarding Ceylon,” p. 5. 


NUMBER 1907. 


some extent of late. A fungus bas ap- 
peared, and so injured the harvest, that, 
within the last few years, there has been a 
loss to the coffee planters of about twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. Several substi- 
tutes have been attempted. One of these 
is the Liberian coffee, introduced from 
Western Africa. It has been only partially 
successful, but there is hope that in time it 
will make some amends for the failure of 
the Singhalese coffee tree. Now the cin- 
chona tree is one of the substitutes for the 
coffee. Large tracts of land are planted 
with it, and many great hillsides are covered 
with it. In the distance,.the cinchona 
orchard has the appearance of a lemon or 
orange grove. There is the same deep 
green, and the trees stand about the same 
distance apart. The main exception is 
that the cinchona appears to be a smaller 
tree. Tea groves also abound here and 
there, and the plant grows in grest luxuri- 
ance. 

But the favorite plant is rice. It goes 
by the name of paddy everywhere in Ceylon. 
Paddy strictly means rice in the green 
stage. The Singhalese have solved one 
problem, how to make their rice climb moun- 
tains and come down on the other side. 
Rice must always have abundance of water. 
The seed must soak in the wet earth, and 
the green spires must shoot up through the 
shallow pods. Ceylon has its lakes and 
rivers, and it is easy enough so to divert 
its waters, from the very top of its moun- 
tains, that they can be made to irrigate any 
spot on the whole island, however high the 
patch ofland. Now there is no such thing 
as irriguting a mountain side in any other 
way than by terraces. The land must be 
flat, in order that the water may lie an equal 
depth everywhere. Hence, the entire side 
of the mountain is a succession of beautiful 
terraces. The water comes into the top 
section or terraced lot, and from that it 
descends by channels and by an outlet into 
the one below, and thence into the lower, 
until the scores and hundreds of beautiful 
terraces are supplied with water enough to 
make the rice fairly bound into beauty 
and a bountiful harvest. These  ter- 
raced fields are not prepared loosely 
or irregularly. On thecontrary, great care 
is taken to render the arrangement pleasing 
to the eye. If a hillside of one hundred 
acres is to be put in rice, the most careful 
plan is made to divide it into es, and 
to arrange them in relation to each other, so 
that when the work is over, and the sow- 
ing is done, and the rice is out in its emer- 
ald dress, you find yourself gazing upon as 
beautiful a piece of agricultural art as your 
eyes ever saw. 

Then, suppose you are looking at twenty 
of these hillsides at once, dropping down 
toward the plain at different angles, and of 
all possible shapes and sizes, and every one 
covered with rice terraces. The borders 
are resplendent with a growth of green 
grasses, and cheerful streams sing their 
way outward and seaward in a thousand 
directions, while great palms and wild 
vines interrupt the scene, and form the 
border lines in this picture of enchanting 
beauty. The wonderful luxuriance of the 
heart of this strange Ceylon is your con- 
stant surprise. You wonder how trees 
could grow into such gigantic shapes, and 
how each growth could produce so many 
flowers and so much fruit. There is noth- 
ing planted here, whether alone or with 





other growths, where you do not see an 
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eye to symmetry and beauty. The Singha- 
lese is not satisfied to have his plants grow, 
his tea produce well, his paddy fairly fill 
every granary and go out into other lands, 
but he wants to see it grow beautifully. 
There must be harmony in the develop- 
ment. When he takes a palm from his 
nursery, to plant permanently for the future, 
he is not going to stick it into the ground 
anywhere. He has a place for it, and it is 
just the spot where a careful and trained 
eye decides it ought to be, to harmonize 
with its neighbors and please all its mas- 
ters. If one wants to see a country where 
ali the arts of the landscape gardener are 
made to overflow into agriculture itself, 
this is the one place where he can enjoy 
the luxury. 

There is no release from the sweet bond- 
age of this perfumed and dazzling scene. 
You are fairly overwhelmed with every new 
mile you climb in your upward road. At 
every turn in the way there is something 
new and strangely fascinating which you 
had not seen before. Rich as the vegeta- 
tion is in Southern India, and especially on 
the plains about Madras, and on the rich 
tablelands of the Mysore, there is not an 
acre in all India which compares with Cey- 
lon in productiveness and a certain lawless- 
ness of color and vegetation. You see so 
much that you never thought of seeing, 
that you become surfeited with the pros- 
pect. It is like looking at too may Guido 
Renis in the eame gallery. I was thorough- 
ly tired when reaching Kandy—not because 
of the journey itself, but becau,e of Na- 
ture’s extravagant display of plants and 
flowers and fruits; your eyes and sensa- 
tions are over-taxed. Then, where there is 
neither flower nor fruit, Nature seems to 
take a special delight in winding wild vines 
in all possible directions, in making them 
spring to every branch and rock and get 
ready for a loftier leap. Many of these 
vines, when they had exhausted all the 
supports they could find, just jumped 
out desperately into the air; and there they 
hung and waved and nodded their smiles 
down upon us, as much as to say: ‘* Just 
give us more trellis, and we would wander 
out on larger paths into this Elysian air.” 

We have reached the Kandy station. 
Here are tall people, the giants of this isle 
of dreams and history. Neither Dutch, 
nor French, nor English ever conquered 
them. Their spears have been very 
weavers’ beams. The English would not be 
here to-day, with their good rule and even 
justice, but for the cruelty of the native 
king, whom the wise natives asked English 
help to rid them of. The English were 
waiting to do this thing. There they stayed, 
and are as firm here as the granite sides of 
the isle itself. A bandy, or little carriage, 
is waiting for us, tu drive us to the Queen’s 
Hotel. Things are reversed here. You 
see the opposite of what you wait to see. 
The women do not wear combs, but the 
men do. So our driver, a pleasing native, 
has long hair, twisted into a firm knot on 
the top of his skull, and then kept in 
position by a fine tortoise-shell comb. He 
helps us to our seats, and soon we are 
whirling past the trim houses and beneath 
the long arms of the welcoming palms of 
this old, old Singhalese capital. 

KAnpDy, CEYLON, 
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THE DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE REVISION. 


BY THE REV. T. K. OHEYNE, D.D. 


Reotorn oF TENDRING; LATE FELLOW OF BALLIOL 
COLLEGE, OxFORD; AND A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH 
Revision COMPANY. 





Tue liberal-minded editor of a paper 
which not only by name but by priuciple is 
independent, has invited me to consider 
the delicate subject named at the head of 
this article. To avoid misunderstandings, 
let me frankly state that I hold the doc- 
trineal position described in the sixth 
article of the Anglican section of the 
Christian Church—viz., that the Old 
and New Testaments together contain all 
things necessary to present and future 
salvation. So far as this, and so far as 
this only, I feel bound by the Canon of the 
Scriptures; but this, to me, means a great 
deal. It signifies that, though I attach very 
great importance to the doctrinal traditions 
summed up in the Anglican and the other 
Protestant confessions, I am only bound by 


a 





them so far as they are in harmony with 
the never yet attained, but always to be 
attained, true méaning of Scripture. In 
other words, to quote from one of the 
greatest theologians of the last generation, 
‘‘in appealing to Scripture sense, I mean 
not necessarily, as the Scripture has been 
interpreted in some times and places, even 
by the then authorized interpreters, who 
may, nevertheless, have been, not only the 
authorized, but also the best, interpreters 
of their day; but the sense of Scripture, 
as it shall be interpreted, under the best 
lights of the present and future times.” 
(H. B. Wilson, ‘‘Bampton Lectures,” 
1851, p. 28.) I, too, therefore, as well as our 
editor, am independent, inasmuch as I draw 
a sharp line between the formule of Church 
theology and the rich perennial stream, 
with its many precious branches (special 
types of teaching), of the Church’s one 
classic religious literature. A great Scot- 
lish independent (but not in a denom- 
inational sense) is reported to have said: 
‘I think we shall learn to value the Bible 
more as we grow independent of it.” 
(Erskive, ‘* Letters,” p. 855.) This is a 
saying which all ‘‘ cannot receive”; but it 
is certainly true for all, if we may read the 
closing words: ‘* independent of the Au- 
thorized Version.” Very many people, 
even against their own better judgment, 
cling to the old fancy that the Bible was 
written in English in 1611; and one of the 
greatest services that the Revised English 
Bible can render is to facilitate the appre- 
hension of the truth that any translated 
Bible is two removes off from the original 
divine revelation to the inspired men. All 
that the most accomplished scholars can 
give us is the record of a record of a rev- 
elation. 

Let me at once distinctly admit that even 
a poor translation contains the elements of 
a Gospel theology. How deeply is the 
Church indebted to the poor translations of 
the past, from the Septuagint downward! 
and the time may come when this Revised 
English Bible may itself be called a ** poor 
translation.” It will, however, always be 
admitted that the present Revision marks 
an epoch, not only in scholarship, but in 
theology. Without Reformation scholar- 
ship, leading up tothe Reformation Bibles, 
we should never have had Reformation 
theology, with all its grand monuments, 
its systems, its confessions, and its exegesis, 
God, whose “ preventing grace ” suggested 
the good desire to brighten and beautify 
one of these old Reformation Bibles; God, 
to whose gift alone the scholarship of the 
Reformation churches is due; God, whose 
Book, in a very true though not a super- 
stitious sense, it is that our scholars have 
been retranslating, means us, we may be 
sure, to descend to lower depths in the 
inine of his word. ‘‘ Devotional feelings,” 
according to one of our English reviewers, 
or edification, will not be assisted by the 
Revised Old Testament. But, surely, we do 
not pray our Bibles. Except in the case of 
the Psalms (represented in the Anglican 
Prayer-book by an earlier translation than 
the Authorized, we read them from a desire 
for deeper knowledge of divine things 
(*‘ edification,” in St. Paul’s sense of the 
word). 

1 know that even a passage of misty 
meaning may stir up pleasant feelings by 
the rhythmic flow of its English; but even 
if a clearer and more certain rendering 
does not in time commend itself as rhyth- 
mical, shall we not prefer truth to rhythm? 
I think myself that the ear is seldom jarred 
by the new renderings of the Revised Old 
Testament; but evenif it be so now and 
then, is a Protestant entitled to complain? 
And, after all,is the original Hebrew always 
rhythmical, always in the same choice 
style? 

One of my parishioners asked me, yester- 
day, if the Revised Version ‘‘ made any dif- 
ference in the sense.” I replied that there 
were many alterations affecting the sense; 
but that the revisers, though of different 
religious persuasions, had never, in my 
time, discussed renderings from any but a 
linguistic point of view. But, he insisted, 
is there any difference in the sense? Sense, 
to him, meant theology. So, as my parish- 
ioner’s theological needs were, from my 
point of view, very scanty, I ventured on 
the soothing remark: ‘ Well, no!” I can- 
not even yet think of a better answer, 








The old tryths stand just, where they, were ; 
only their qutlines are, to an intelligent 
reader, sOmewhat less sharp, and the 
truths.run more imto each other. One of 
Cardinal Newman's favorite theologians, 
Vincentius Lirinensis, when asked if the- 
ology could make progress, replied: 
‘* Progress, in the highest sense, there may 
be; but we must take care that it be a 
progress of the truth and not an altera- 
tion.” This is a proposition which all 
theologians will admit, though not, per- 
haps, with the same corollaries as Vincen- 
tius. He, and those who, in our day, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, still 
think with him, could and can have no con- 
ception of the manifold elements of bib- 
lical theology, supposing, as they do, that 
Christian truth exists in the Scriptures in 
as perfect a fosm as our physical consti- 
tution exists in a normal human body. 
How, indeed, should a student of the older 
translations, if, at the same time he is 
biased by the decisions of theological sys- 
tematizers, have any clear intuition of 
these manifold elements and those varied 
types of which I spoke? It may, perhaps, 
be urged that the variety of types of doc- 
trine is not so prominent in the Old Tes- 
tament as in the New, and that, even with 
the Revised Version, the ordinary reader 
will not observe them. I confess I cherish 
the hope that he will observe them, at any 
rate so soon as the Revised Version shall 
have become the text for popular commen. 
taries. Every approach to the ideal (not 
pitched too high to be realizable), which 
Professor De Witt has so admirably pre- 
sented in the preface to his ‘‘ Praise-Songs 
of Israel,” will assuredly lead to a recogni- 
tion of the individuality of the many dif- 
ferent writers concerned in the Old Testa- 
ment literature; and individuality includes 
a distinctively personal view of history 
and religion. It is curious that, in the Au- 
thorized Version, writers whose individual- 
ity it is most easy to seize are the writers 
of the books called the Apocrypha (which, 
of course, are in po sense canonical, and 
which the Thirty-nine Articles simply call 
‘the other books”). Theological students 
look forward with great interest to the 
completion of the task of the Revision Com- 
panies by the publication of the Revised 
Apocrypha. Although (if I may again 
quote the Anglican Confession) ‘the 
Church does not apply them to establish 
avy doctrine,” yet the importance of these 
booksin the development of Christian doc- 
trine can hardly, by the historian, be over- 
rated. The style of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Apocrypha irresistibly suggests 
the literary and spiritual decadence in 
which, upon the whole, these books were 
written. I speak with caution, knowing 
that exceptions ought to be made; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the judgment seems to me 
fair. 

I may seem to be digressing from my 
subject; but, iu truth, the history of doc- 
trine is essential to a just recognition and 
estimate ofthe different biblical types of 
religion. Such books as Oehler’s ** Old Tes- 
tament Theology,” and Riehm’s ‘“ Messi- 
anic Prophecy,’’ will show what I mean to 
any young Bible students who may read 
these lines. The Revised Bible, in so far 
as it is a faithful version, will make edu- 
cated Church people far more discriminating 
in their use of the Bible. From creeds and 
confessions to the Scriptures, by all means 
let this be our watchword; but we ought 
to mean by the Scriptures something dif- 
ferent from the great men who framed those 
creeds and confessions. Had the Bible 
been read in a spirit at once historical and 
reverent, Christendom would not now pre- 
sent such a spectacle of division, such a 
bitter contrast to our Saviour’s prayer. Let 
all students of the Revised Bible make it 
their aim to repair—inwardly, at least— 
the schisms which our Fathers have be- 
queathed us, by learning, 1, to discriminate 
more between the temporary and the per- 
manent in the different types of biblical 
religion, and, 2, to unite even seeming- 
ly opposing truths, conveyed to us 
by equally inspired writers. This 
can only be done by the help of a 
truly faithful version, in which, 1, by 
utilizing the labors of modern grammari- 
ans, the continuity of the discourse is ap- 
proximately represented; and, 2, by keep- 
ing philolgy free from theological preju- 








dice, varieties in forms of thought and 
teaching may be with some distinctness 
perceptible. These two points are closely 
connected; for, though the varieties re- 
ferred to are explicable in part by histor- 
ical circumstances, they go back, in an at 
least equal degree, to peculiarities 
of the individual writers which are 
reflected in their style. I know that, 
to apprehend these points properly, 
such helps as commentaries and introduc- 
tions and Bible dictionaries are required; 
but none of these are such primary neces- 
sities as a faithful translation. In so far as 
the Revised Version is faithful, it leads on 
directly to a more historical view of bib- 
lical truth; and this to me is the most im- 
portant of the doctrinal bearings of the new 
version. 

‘*Inso far as it is faithful.” I do not mean 
to accuse any of my brother revisers of 
theological bias. Revision to us all has 
been a school of mutual tolerance. None 
of us, 1 think, could assent to the state- 
meat of a respected New Testament scholar 
of the Anglican Church, that *‘ it is a solemn 
duty to guard with all care” the punctua- 
tion and translation of Romans ix, 5, as 
among the ‘‘ most certain warrants” of Holy 
Scripture, by which ‘it miy be proved” 
that Christ is God. Still, it must be con- 
fessed that the Revisers had before them 
the fear of going too far to satisfy a biased 
public. The public, in England at best, is 
biased. 1. It cannot see the value of 
minute changes of rendering, because it 
does not apprehend the continuity of dis- 
course in the biblical writings—it reads 
them by verses and chapters; and, 2, it 
is, for the most part—I speak now of 
church-goers—trained to read the Scrip- 
tures in the light of theological systems. 
It is no doubt less biased theologically 
than the public to which the revisers of 
1611 ventured to assert that ‘“‘ David de- 
scribeth the corruption of the natural man,” 
(Ps. liii) and that Solomon sang of ‘the 
Church’s love unto Christ,” ‘‘ the Church 
confessing her deformity,” and ‘Christ 
setting forth the graces of the Church” 
(Song Sol. i, 4). This, of course, was mild 
in comparison with the theological dog- 
matism of the Geneva Bible; but what 
nineteenth century scholar would consent 
to. indorse it? I think that, so far as the 
late Revision Company dared, it has ma- 
terially promoted the historical study, not 
only of the facts, but of the teachings of 
the Bible. In my second paper I will give 
come examples of this, though I venture to 
think tbat the vast importance still so often 
attached to so-called Scripture-proofs of 
theological dogmas in single verses or 
phrases is a proof of an unhistorical habit 
of mind. The verses I shall quote will 
probably have somewhat less significance 
for the theological teachings of the future. 
They will be referred to with a full percep- 
tion of the uncertainty attaching to the 
translation. They will, in short, be treated 
more in the historical and less in the legal 
spirit. Vital Christianity will be sure to be 
independent of this or that rendering of a 
particular passage. And if another ‘‘ Long 
Parliament” should ask for proofs of a new 
Westminster Confession, the proofs will be 
adapted to a public of not less sympathetic 
but more critical Bible readers than that of 
the England of the seventeenth century. 

TENDRING, ENGLAND. 





VICTORIO, THE APACHE CHIEF. 
BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 


Very few know, or care to know, that in 
the Apache War, ending October, 1880, 
over four hundred white persons were 
scalped and tortured to death with devilish 
ingenuity. The war began on account of 
the removal of about four hundred from 
their reservation at Ojo Caliente (warm 
springs), New Mexico. This is the very 
ideal of a happy hunting ground. Stand- 
ing on the parade ground at Fort Craig, you 
look toward the Black Range mountains, 
clad in pine groves, abounding in game 
and the precious springs so rare in New 
Mexico and Arizona. Morning and evening 
wrap them in aerial tints of surpassing 
loveliness; and one can well imagine such 
a spot would be very dear to any one call- 
ing it home, be his color what it may. 
When the news came, the Indians received 

he announcement with deep grief and bit- 
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ter curses. The reason assigned by our 
Government for the removal from this 
spot to the arid, volcanic mesa of Arizona 
was that two agencies might be consoli- 
dated, and the expense of maintaining 
them lessened. They went unwillingly, 
because this beautiful country was their 
home, and the land of their fathers, and 
because they could not live peaceably with 
the Indians of the San Carlos reservation, 
and only at the bayonet’s point would they 
march. Their chief was Victorio, war 
chief of the renowned Magnus Colorado, 
who was the most influential and success- 
ful statesman and warrior the Apaches have 
had for a century. They left Ojo Caliente, 
with its green fields and glorious moun- 
tains, in the Spring of 1877. in Septem- 
ber, of the same year, Victcrio and his peo- 
ple stole away from San Carlos, saying they 
would rather die than live there. They 
were pursued by our cavalry, overtaken, 
and several of them killed; many women 
and children taken prisoners. The rest, 
under Victorio, escaped, went to Fort Win- 
gate and surrendered. They were sent 
back to Ojo Caliente, and held as prisoners 
of war until the order came from Wash- 
ington for them to return to Arizona. 
Then they stole the cavalry horses and 
started on the war-path. 

The war was a series of anbuscades 
and retreats, lasting a year and a half. The 
details of Indian fighting are much the 
same everywhere; but Apaches surpass in 
cunning, stratagy, secrecy, all the sons of 
men. They are an enemy not to be de- 
spised, and as friends are never to be 
trusted. Their signal system is so perfect 
that by it they act in perfect concert, and 
bands of fives, tens, and twenties, separated 
from each other by twenty, thirty, even 
forty miles, manage to maintain a perfect 
police intelligence over the vast region 
once their own territory. 

Victorio had one son named for the man 
who, beyond all men of the civilized and 
even savas e world, has had the confidence 
of his kind, Washington; the one white 
man Indians admit to a place in their land 
of happy spirits. He was shot near Fort 
Cummings, and his death was a hard blow 
to the chief, whose fame and blanket he 
was to inherit, whose pride was centered 
in his son. Inthe Fall of 1879, Washing- 
ton’s body lay unburied in the deep defile 
where he fell; the long hair matted and 
dried with blood, the flesh shrunken and 
skin tanned like old leather. In the dry, 
dewless air of New Mexico, bodies are not 
subject to decay as in the East, and will 
shrivel like a mummy by exposure to sun 
and wind. Long before this time the flesh 
of the chief’s son has probably been 
gnawed clean from the bones by the raven- 
ing mountain wolf. 


Washington had but one wife, contrary 
to the usual custom of his tribe, and at 
tventy wooed and won the ‘“ Princess,” 
as we used to call her, because she was of 
the royal family of the illustrious Magnus 
Colorado. She was a comely damsel, very 
young, who assumed some dignity and 
state because of her high blood, and she 
never forgot the ancient splendors of her 
line. 

Victorio and his band were surrounded 
and killed in the Castillos Mountains of 
Mexico, by troops under General Terassas 
(Mexican), and the war ended with a grand 
parade in the city of Chihuahua. Cathedral 
bells rang, bands played, and the victorious 
column marched the street amid rousing 
cheers. Following General Terassas and 
his command came prisoners, women and 
children on mules and ponies; they to be 
given away and find homes among their 
conquerors. Behind them were seventy- 
eight Mexicans, carrying poles twenty feet 
high, on which were scalps dangling like 
waving plumes. The whole head of hair 
was torn off instead of one tuft, and the 
slayer of Victorio, a Farhumara Indian, 
bore aloft with pride a pole on which hung 
the gray scalp of the dead chief. At sight 
of it the cheers of the Mexicans were re- 
doubled, and I could but think so barbar- 
ie a procession is rarely seen in one of the 
oldest and wealthiest cities of the North 
American Continent. There was great 
cause for rejoicing; the bravest and wiliest 
of the Apaches was dead, and he had no 
Son tosucceed him, for with Victorio’s death 
the cause was lost. His wife cut off her 





hair, as the old Greek wives used to, and 
buried it, an offering to the spirit of the 
fallen chief to whom she was devoted, 
yet said to be less slavish than most Indian 
wives. 

Viciorio’s band were all stout fighters and 
devilish when under the influence of whis- 
ky or téswin, an intoxicating drink made 
from corn. One of them, Rafael, split his 
child’s head open with anax, when drunk; 
another time stabbed his wife so that she 
died. He was then overcome by penitence, 
sacrificed all of his beads and most of his 
clothes to the dear departed, cut his and 
children’s hair short, and sheared the 
horses’ manes and tails. These manifesta- 
tions of anguish over, he went up into a 
high hill, fust opposite the Agency, across 
the valley, and howled at intervals for 
several days. Nothing more ridiculous 
than that solitary figure, outlined against 
the intense azure of the sky, has ever been 
seen by me, The funeral dirge was a long, 
slow, horrible wail. There is no Apache 
law to touch such acriminal; and this case 
is less distressing than one other 
which came under my notice in 
New Mexico, An old Indian bought a 
young girl of her mother, paying her price in 
ponies and blankets—much against her will 
—she, like a sensible gir], preferring a young- 
er man. She ran away, and hid in dark 
canons and pine woods, but the bridegroom 
tracked her and beat her over her head 
with his gun for running off; and, worst 
of all, her mother thought the son-in-law 
was exactly right inthe matter. Finally, 
when her head was nearly broken, her 
spirit was entirely gone, and she yielded 
to the inevitable, as so many women of 
higher grade have done, and silently took 
up the heavy burden of life allotted the 
wife of the most barbarous of barbarians. 
Women are of so little account with these 
people that few of their daughtersare given 
apame, and even their mothers often 
mourn at their birth, regarding them mere- 
ly as an incumbrance on the tribe. They 
are pretty as children, but the exposure and 
hard work of their lot changes them to 
wrinkled, muscular hags at thirty, and 
when they die the Apache chief merely 
says: ‘Jt was only a woman; no loss.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF RUS- 
KIN’S CHARACTER. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 








Tue naive and biblical piety of Ruskin 
adds not their least charm to his writings. 
As he is Scotch in parentage, so his piety is 
of the Balfour of Burley and Davie Deans 
type. Among a nation of mammon- 
worshipers he stands for pure orthodox 
orientalism in religion and, in his earlier 
writings, for the old school Christianity of 
Calvin and John Knox (with certain slight 
modifications and ameliorations). In 1880, 
he said: ‘‘I write as a Christian to Chris- 
tians, that is to say, to persons who rejoice 
in the hope of a literal, perpetual life, 
with a literal, personal, and eternal God.” 
He urges his readers ‘‘ to confess Christ 
before men.” He believes literally and 
unmetaphorically in a Devil, a deceiving 
evil spirit in Nature, the Lord of Lies and 
the Lord of Pain. ‘I am always quite 
serious,” be writes, ‘‘when I speak of the 
Devil.” (Compare also ‘‘ Time and Tide,” 
Letters X and XI.) For forty-five years 
he scarcely missed once being at church on 
Sundays, and sometimes twice in the 
day. When abroad, he is often in half 
a dozen churches in the course of a 
single day, and never misses the opportu- 
nity to talk with religious persons, from 
the Bishop of Strassburg, with whom, in 
the year 1850, he was studying ecstatic 
paintings, down to the simplest traveling 
tinker, with the Gospel spirit in his heart. 

Ruskin is not only medigval in his art 
sympathies, but he has (at least esthetic) 
leanings toward Roman Catholicism. He 
is, literally, never on the mountain-tops 
that he does not kneel down to pray. Be- 
ing in Rome, he stands the greater part of 
a morning by the traditional grave of St. 
Paul, thinking over his (St. Paul’s) work in 
the world. By chance the Host is borne 
by (in the procession of Oorpus Domini), 
Ruskin devoutly kneels, taking care, he 
whimsically tells us, not to touch the rose 
leaves sprinkled around the basilica, since 





the spittle of the crowd had turned them 
into ‘‘ quite a rich pink pomatum”! Pass- 
ing by a white-haired, picturesque, begging 
friar in Rome, he straightway throws his 
arms around his neck, and the grateful 
rascal goes and gets him a relic of St. 
Francis in requital of his good will and his 
generous dowuceurs. We also find him in- 
specting at Assisi the hair shirt of the just- 
mentioned saint, with a view of adopting 
it himself. And, in the ‘Ethics of the 
Dust,” he confesses to sympathetic day- 
dreams at Melrose and Boiton Abbeys, hay- 
makings with the Franciscans at Fiesole, 
silent sittings with the Carthusians in their 
little gardens near Florence, and pensive 
shiverings with the Augustinian brothers 
of St. Bernard. 

In 1858 Ruskin had a curious conver- 
sion from evangelicalism to unsectarian 
Christianity. Being in Turin, where he 
was studying Veronese, and finding him- 
self in a state of amazed stupefaction over 
that artist’s superhuman power, he chanced, 
one morning, in this exalted frame of mind, 
into a church where ‘“‘a little squeaking 
idiot was preaching to an audience of sev- 
enteen old women and three louts, that 
they were the only children of God in Tu- 
rin; and that all the people in Turin out- 
side the chapel, and all the people in the 
world outside of Monte Viso would be 
damned.” He says he came out of that 
chapel a conclusively unconverted man. 
Even in 1851 he had shown signs of revolt 
from the narrower evangelicalism of his 
early years. His ‘‘ Notes on the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds,” is a passionate argument 
against the continuance of schism between 
the Established Church of England and the 
Evangelical Party, asserting that the for- 
mer must perish if she refuses any longer 
to unite with herself the entire Evangelical 
body, both of England and Scotland, and 
take her stand with them against the Pa- 
pacy. (His Newmanism had not reached 
any hight in 1851, it is very evident.) His 
later Broad Church principles are strik- 
ingly dissimilar to those set down in his 
first books. In ‘‘Fors,” Series If, Letter 
II, p. 38, he says that ‘human probity and 
virtue are entirely independent of any hope 
in futurity.” And, again, he affirms that 
obedience to moral law is the basis of re- 
ligion. The grounds of religion are right- 
eousness, honor, and piety. ‘‘ We have 
no business with the ends of things, but 
with their beings.” ‘‘1 always use the 
word religion impartially of all the forms 
of submission to the Supreme Being 
adopted by man.” He is very slightly ac- 
quainted with ancient or modern philosoph- 
ica] systems, but has a keen perception of 
the matcrialistic drift of thought. The 
Queen of May has been analyzed and 
proved to consist of charcoal and water; 
our fortune-guiding stars are shown to be 
‘‘only hydrogen gas, and they stink as 
they twinkle, and the only heaven possi- 
ble now for the poor is a _ large 
gasometer floating in space.” He is 
not sparing of denunciation of the 
narrow sectarianism out of which he has 
emerged. He says he has been horribly 
plagued and misguided by evangelical 
people all his life, and accuses them of hy- 
pocrisy and cant, and of pretending to 
believe that ‘‘a bad translation of a group 
of books of various qualities, accidentally 
associated,” is the Word of God; and says 
of the English liturgy that it is in no point 
more unwholesomely lenient than in its 
concession to the popular idea that we can 
obtain pardon for any sort of iniquity by 
concealing the manner of it from men, and 
confessing the quantity of it to God. To 
the Secretary of a Protestant Blind Pen- 
sion Society, he writes: ‘‘To my mind, 
the prefix of ‘ Protestant’ to your society’s 
name indicates far stonier blindness than 
any it will relieve.” Theclergy are sternly 
dealt with, although many of them are his 
dearest friends. He says that ‘any man’s 
becoming a clergyman in these days im- 
plies that, at best, his sentiment has over- 
powered his intellect.” 

In his ‘‘ Notes on the Priest’s Office,” in 
Part I{I of the ‘‘ Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany,” Ruskin remarks the absence of the 
priest from the higher imaginative litera- 
ture of England, Scotland, and the Con- 
tinent. The clergy no longer play any part 
on the stage or in the novel, because the 
playwright and the novelist consider that 





they have no more any real share in human 
events. The clergy of England do not ap- 
pear, as a consecrated body, in any part of 
Dickens’s novels, nor in any tine French 
novel; yet Ruskin thinks the shame for this 
is to be laid at the door of laity as well 
asclergy. He is shocked at the French 
hatred of the priesthood, saying that 
while ‘‘their faults are open to the sight 
and cavil of all men, their modest and con- 
stant virtues, past and present, acting con- 
tinually like mountain wells through secret 
channels, in the kindly ministry of the par- 
ish priest and the secluded prayer of the 
monk, are also the root of what yet remains 
vital and happy among European races.” 
On another page, he begs his readers who 
have been indignant at the faults of the 
clergy, to weigh carefully the mischief 
caused by a class of men desirous, on the 
whole, of doing good, as compared with 
that which springs from the general fault 
and folly of mankind. 

Professor Ruskin’s lavish benevolence 18 
a legitimate corollary of his creed. It is 
the Serm.n on the Mount put into practice. 
His finest work on a social topic—‘* Unto 
This Last”—was written chiefly toadvocate 
a principle of New Testament ethics, that 
all laborers should be paid equal wages, 
while his private charities seem to be regu- 
lated by the Christian doctrine to go and 
sell all that we have to feed the poor 
(*‘the poor are the vultures of God ‘sent to 
despoil us,” as a Catholic phrased it). His 
lectures to workingmen, his vast St. 
George’s scheme, his rent reforms, all are 
really nothing more than applied Christian 
charity. That he was on the London com- 
mittce for the victualling of Paris, after the 
surrender in 1871, shows that his reputa- 
tion for compasgiouate benevolence had be- 
come as well known as in the case of 4 
Peabody or a Lady Burdett-Coutts, 

The purse of no man in England has 
been more ready to open for the relief of 
suffering merit or genius. If he wants for 
help in his botanical writings Fischer's 
work on the *‘ Flora of Java,” and Latour’s 
on ‘‘ Indian Orchidacew” he will cripple 
himself in his work rather than refuse his 
last spare twenty guineas to the widow of 
a dead artist. If, for health’s sake and 
yeology’s sake, he wants to take a trip to 
Switzerland, he will forego it, that he may 
contribute a hundréd pounds to the Cruik- 
shank Memorial (See ‘Time and Tide,” 
Letter XIX.) If he sees a poor little girl 
gathering buttercups by the roadside, he 
forthwith rents a bit of ground in which 
she may plant strawberries; and, when 
her father and mother die, sends her to a 
kindly shepherd to learn to take care of 
sheep, paying $50 for her board till she 
can become of use. 

Professor Ruskin has been a generous 
patron of artists, making it a point to pur- 
chase works of merit, although signed by 
unknown names. He bought, in order to 
distribute them to the public schools, ten 
water-color drawiags of William Hunt's, 
paying for each the sum of $875. 

He is as lavish and injudicious a bene- 
factor abroad as at home; never is appealed 
to by a beggar without giving something; 
supports a youth in art study in Florence, 
at a cost of £7 10s. monthly, and pays £25 
annually to the monastery at Assisi, 

One of the unique things in literature is 
the publication by Ruskin of his private ac- 
counts (in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” 1876 and 1877), 
It seems that out of a -fortune of some 
#800,000, he had, up to 1877, given away 
all but $250,000. I have carefully calculated 
the sums given away in asingle year, and 
find that they amount to seventy-six thous- 
and five hundred dollars. But even $250,000 
seemed too much for his wants, it being one 
of his whims that he must die as poor as pos- 
sible. So, after various benefactions, and 
after spending, in the Summer of 1877, one 
last paltry $15,000 for a continental 
trip, 

(“A very plain brown stone will do,”) 
he proposed to buy £12,000 worth of 
consols, the interest of which would bring 
him in £3504 year, on which, with Brant- 
wood strawberries and cream, he thought 
he could manage to subsist while in the 
Lake District; his art professorship, worth 
about £300 a year, would provide for his 
Oxford expenses, while the income from 
his books, about £800 a year, would serve 
to pay his servants and old pensioners, and 
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leave him enough occasionally to buy an 
old missal with. 

The trouble with Ruskin’s charities is 
that they are too lavish and thorough- 
going, and with his asceticism that it is 
not thorough-going enough. Itis hard for 
a man who has been spending, during the 
greater part of his life, $24,000 a year for 
personal expenses, to understand the life or 
wants of the frugal poor. We may suppose, 
in charity, that when, in ‘‘ ors,” he tells 
his poor laborers of his European travels, 
his warm fire and his one hundred dollar 
sealskin jacket; of his servants—valet, 
Oxford secretary, assistant secretary, out- 
door steward, in-door stewardess, London 
steward, coachman, cook, chambermaids, 
gardener, messenger, etc.; or of his con- 
sumption of candles, enough to light a 
parish; or of a certain wonderful *‘ goose- 
pie,” composed of one goose, one turkey, 
two ducks, six woodcocks, an¢ a large 
hare—the whole seasoned with mace, but- 
ter, pepper and suet—-we may suppose, 1 
say, that he does not realize how said 
laborers, hearing all this lackey and goose 
talk, would very naturally feel emotions of 
envy, and complain of their inferior com- 
forts, or no comforts at all. But the 
‘*Master’s” thoughtlessness is nevertheless 
gross unwisdom; and the self-indulgence 
is not consistent with the asceticism of the 
New Testament. Survey the character of 
John Ruskin on what side you will, you 
must yet always close your review with 
the judgment that he is not only the most 
eccentric author in Europe, but one of the 
strangest compounds of wisdom and fool- 
ishness in all history. 

BELMONT, Mana, 
-> 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 





BY J. CLARK HILL. 





In order to understand properly the re- 
cent events in Central America, something 
of the history of these little republics 
should be known; for not only the his- 
tory, but the geography of this region, is 
fearfully mixed in the minds of even many 
otherwise intelligent editors, the popular 
idea being that North America finishes off 
with Mexico, and that South America be- 
gins at Panama; a region of over athousand 
miles being ignored. The Central Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain declared their inde- 
pendence on September 15th, 1821. They 
were incorporated in the then recently or- 
ganized Empire of Mexico; but this proving 
an unsatisfactory alliance,the five provinces, 
in a national congress, united themselves 
under the name of the ‘‘ United Provinces 
of Central America,” on July Ist, 1823. 
The federal constitution was adopted April 
10th, 1825. It was practically a copy of 
that of the United States. This, however, 
proved fatal to the existence of the new 
federation. It was a constitution not 
adapted to a people who did not know what 
personal liberty or respect of law really 
meant. It was too great a step in advance. 
Morazan, the last union leader, was shot in 
1842. His death was the death of the 
union, which had never had any real sta- 
bility. 

The Unionists were liberals, and were 
consequently bitterly hated by the cleri- 
cals, who sought in every way possible 
to destroy the federation. They found an 
apt tool in Carerra, an Indian, who soon 
gathered around him a rabble, and was able 
with them to rout the liberals in every fight. 
Soon he gained possession of the city of 
Guatemala, and became president. In 1847 
he declared the federal constitution no 
longer binding on Guatemala; from which 
date the union may be considered as dis- 
solved. Carerra restored to the Church 
the privileges of which she had been de- 
prived by the federal constitution; for 
thirty years this ecclesiastical rule *con- 
tinued. 

Liberal principles, however, were growing 
popular, and at last the liberal movement 
took decided form. General Miguel Grana- 
dos became leader of the liberal forces,and, 
on June 30th, 1871, the victorious liberal 
army entered the capital to find that the 
officers of the old administration had de- 
serted, and all that was necessary to do 
was simply to take quiet possession of af 
fairs. Granados continued to be provincial 
president until 1878, when one of his most 





efficient generals, Justo Rufino Barrios, 
was popularly elected president, ‘‘ with full 
powers.” From the very first, the grand 
aim of Barrios was to reunite the states. 
After establishing a number of reforms, 
such as civil marriage, liberty of worship, 
extinction of all religious orders, he bent 
all his energies toward the securing of the 
union. There were sincere unionists in all 
the republics, and these were in constant 
communication with him, ashe was gener- 
ally acknowledged among them as the nat- 
ural leader of any movement for the re- 
nationalization of Central America. The 
liberal press in all the republics kept the 
question before the people,and his name 
was always mentioned as the one in whom 
they placed their hopes fora union. Asa 
long step in the direction of union, he se. 
cured the control of Honduras and Salva- 
dor, aiding the liberals in these republics 
to elect and retain as presidents men who 
were not only pledged by gratitude and in- 
terest to support Barrios in-his union ef- 
forts, but were pledged by their word to 
do so. 

Many conferences were held between 
these three presidents. The last was 
held in Guatemala on September 15th, last 
year. At this conference it was understood 
that when Barrios deemed it opportune, he 
was to issue a call to all true unionists in 
Central America to rally around him as a 
temporary leader. One of the great obsta- 
cles in the way of the union was the petty 
jealousy of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. They, 
or rather the governments, did not like 
Barrios, and tried to make it appear that 
he was a monster, and that the union 
scheme was only a plan to help satisfy 
his thirst for power; but, in order to put 
himself entirely out of the question as a 
possible candidate for the presidency of 
the confedcration, again and again he pub- 
lished letters, setting forth his ideas in 
the clearest terms, and stating that he 
would, under no consideration whatever, 
accept the presidency. A few wecks ago he 
said to the writer: ‘‘Iam tired of this 
work—this continual dictation. My aim is 
to endeavor to establish a respectable, 
large republic, that will command respect 
in the world. I want to leave a country 
to my children. But when it is uccomplished 
I will retire; for then the grand aim of my 
life will be attained.” 

Since the beginning of the yearthere had 
been a very noted increase in the frequency 
with which the papers were referring to 
the union question. Barrios was in con- 
stunt receipt of letters from mcn of influ- 
ence in the other republics, assuring him 
that the people were ready for the move- 
ment, and urging him strongly to go into 
it. The decree he issued was taken by 
some to be asort of declaration of war 
against the constituted authorities of the 
other republics; but this was not the idea. 
It was a declaration of a provisional gov- 
ernment, until a congress should meet at 
Guatemala on the Ist of May, which should 
adopt a constitution and provide for the 
election of a president. If force was to 
be used, it would have been in the way of 
helping the peoples in the other republics to 
secure their rights to enter the union usa 
state, even though those at present in 
power should oppose it. The congress 
and president of Honduras at once acceded 
to the plan; but, contrary to the general 
expectation, Zaldivar, president of Salva- 
dor, who was supposed to be the truest 
friend that Barrios had, refused. to declare 
for the plan, and united with Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua in appealing to Mexico and 
the United States for the protection of their 
nationality. This very naturally incensed 
Barrios greatly, and he at once began to 
make preparations to punish Zaldivar for 
his treachery. There were two or three 
unimportant skirmishes, in which the Sal 
vadoraneans were beaten; then followed 
the attack on the town of Chalchuapa. 
Guatemaltecan forces had taken trench 
after trench; and, when they were about to 
make the final charge, which would have 
been a brilliant victory for Barrios, he was 
shot through the heart. Like the true sol- 
dier he bad been all his lifetime, he died in 
jhe very forefront of the line. With this 
disaster, the battle ceased, and the troops 
on both sides retired. The Guatemaltecans 
were fighting for their leader; his personal 
cause was theirs; and with his death they, 





of course, had no more cause to continue 
in the struggle. 

That Barrios made a mistake in attack- 
ing Salvador in haste there is no doubt. He 
saw it himself when it was too late. The 
fact that all cable communication between 
Guatemala and the cutside world has to 
pass through Salvador was the cause of 
the disaster. General Barrios was expect- 
ing, every day, some word from the author- 
ities at Washington; but no wordcame. He 
said practically that he would do just what 
was thought best in Washington. After 
the resolution of the Senate was published, 
it was generally supposed that Barrios 
would not fly inthe face of it. Nevertheless 
he did. But when it is stated that mail 
copies of the Senate’s resolution, ‘and other 
important dispatches that had been sent 
by cable, were the first intimation that 
either the Guatemala Government or the 
Minister of the United States here had of 
the attitude of the authorities in Washing- 
ton, the secret of the disaster is clear. 

Zaldivar was bent on Barrios’s destruc- 
tion. He knew the respect Barrios had 
for our Government; and, if he should re- 
ceive these dispatches, he knew that they 
would so influence him that there would be 
no further movement. Zaldivar, therefore, 
caused the cable dispatches of the United 
States Government to be delayed until he 
knew Barrios had tuken the field. In 
fact, the cable dispatches have not yet been 
delivered; and it was not until after the 
death of Barrios, that Mr. Hall, the U. 8. 
Minister, received his copies by mail; so 
that Barrios never knew what position was 
taken at Washington. 

Thus was destroyed a man who has been 
more maligned than any other public man 
of his generation. Those who knew the 
least of him spoke the worst. His most 
ardent friends could not deny his faults nor 
the bad elements of his character; but even 
his enemies must admit that the man must 
be judged, not by the high moral standard 
of Anglo-Saxon purity and probity, but by 
his environs, and the standard of his own 
race, and their traditional methods of gov- 
ernment. If he appeared to be a despot, 
it must be remembered that he rescued hia 
country from the terrible despotism of the 
corrupted rule of the priests. If he ap- 
peared as a dictator, it must be remembered 
that that was the only form of government 
that could stand here, and that, with it all, 
he has educated the country up to a point 
from which it now seems that, under the 
rule of his able successor, General Barrillas, 
the people will be able to exercise more of 
real Republican liberty. Barrillas has 
already shown that he is a strong,able man, 
and will continue the same liberal policy 
inaugurated in perilous times by the patriot 
who sacrificed his life in the interests of a 
cause which every true Republican ought 
to encourage, 

GUATEMALA, May, 1886. 
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LETTER FROM ANDOVER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


‘Tris famous educational town has been 
in the full bloom of its graduation exer- 
cises. Two of its ancestral institutions 
have completed another. year of their use- 
ful and fruitful life. Abbott Academy, 
one of the oldest institutions for the higher 
education of young women, celebrated its 
fifty-sixth birthday under most delightful 
circumstances, Ten of the young ladies 
gave a reading Monday evening in the Ad- 
ministration Hall, which reflected great 
credit upon the instruction in the import- 
ant department of elocution, given by 
Professor Churchill. The graduation ex- 
ercises were simple and sensible. After 
the tree-planting by the Senior Class in 
the charming grove of the Academy 
grounds, the young ladies, in their light 
Summer tints, marched in procession tothe 
old South Church, and were addressed in 
a most notable way by Dr. E. P. Parker, 
of Hartford,Conn., who took for his theme, 
‘‘The Relation of Dante and Beatrice, and 
the Influence of the Latter upon the Poet.” 
It was a most refined treatment of the 
tupic. An important announcement was 
made, at the close of the address by one of 
the trustees, with reference to the proposed 
new buildings for this well maintained in- 
stitution. A newset of buildings has been 
decided upon. A new Administration 





Hall, a German and a French Hall are pro- 
jected. The entire group of buildings will 
cost, it is estimated, $150,000, $100,000 of 
which is proposed to be raised by June of 
1886, and the remainder later. Fully $25,- 
000 had already been pledged, and not much 
doubt is expressed that the whole amount 
will be contributed. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of 
the crystalline and magnificent days that 
one sees on this sightly Andover Hill in 
June, than the superb air and briliancy 
and beauty of a day like this. The poet 
Lowell must have been in Andover when 
he wrote his ‘‘ What is so rare as a day in 
June? Thenif ever come perfect days.” 
A very notable assembly of dignitaries and 
clerical worthies has gathered here. The 
trustees’ meeting was pretty largely at- 
tended, and there are, among many to be 
seen in the crowded lecture rooms of the 
theological seminary, the striking faces of 
men such as the two brothers Seelye, one 
the President of Amherst College, and the 
other—the Rev. L. Clark Seelye—the Presi- 
dent of Smith College, in Northampton; 
President Carter, of Williams College; 
the Hon. R. R. Bishop, late Republican 
candidate for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts; the Rev. Drs. Alex. McKenzie, of 
Cambridge; Millard, of Norwich, Conn.; 
Eustis, of Springfield; Lamson, of Wor- 
cester; Wellman, of Malden, and a host of 
others. The examinations in the various 
departments of this splendidly endowed 
institution were crowded with visitors and 
examiners. 

The review of the work done in the de- 
partments of biblical and systematic 
theology, undec the able leadership of men 
like Professors Hincks and Harris, natur- 
ally attracted the greatest attention and 
the largest number of visitors. The lec- 
ture and recitation room of the class in 
systematic theology was literally packed, 
this forenoon, and excited the deepest in- 
terest of the many ministers present. Never 
during our acquaintance with this ancient 
seminary, even during the so-called palmy 
period of Professor Park’s vigor and 
strength, was the class room of the pro- 
fessor in systematic theology so thronged 
with visitors. 

We confess to not a little disappoint- 
ment, however, in the progress of the ex- 
amination, especially in the part where 
eschatological questions were touched 
upon, and our disappointment was due 
largely to the manner of meeting the ques- 
tions put to the students. The position of 
most of the young men seemed a position 
of rather uncertain self-defense, and there 
was a lack of candor in most of the replies 
given to examiners’ questions. But it 
should be said, in fairness and charity, that 
both the undergraduates and their teachers 
feel the unnatural state of things still in 
some degree existing, and ought not to be 
judged without reference to the stir the- 
ological discussions have made. 

The alumni meeting, in the beautiful semi- 
nary chapel, was occupied with the timely 
theme, ‘‘The Revision of the Old Testa- 
ment,” which was treated by Prof. Francis 
B. Denio, of Bangor Seminary, and the 
Rev. Albert Moore, of Lynn. 

The spacious grounds are now covered 
by groups of graduates and friends of the 
seminary, and by some of the Board of 
Trustees and Visitors. The ladies of the 
professors’ families give their annual re- 
ception and tea this evening, which is the 
social event of this crowded anniversary 
week. ‘To-morrow is the graduation day 
and the alumni dinner, when good speeches 
are always made. 

ANDOVER HILL, June 10th, 1886. 


THE RESULTS OF THE REVISED 
VERSION ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


IL. 








xxvi, 5, ** Dead things are formed,” ctc. 
This unmeaning statement is corrected 
thus: 

“They that are deceased tremble 

Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof.” 
God’s power reaches to the under world. 
In the next verse ‘‘ Hell” and ‘‘destruc- 
tion” give place to ‘‘Sheol” and “ Abad- 
don.” Verse 10, ‘‘He hath compassed the 
waters,” etc., is greatly improved by 
rendering : 
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+ He hath described a boundary upon the face of 
the waters, 

Unto the confines of light and darkness.” 

In verse 12, ‘‘Smiteth through the proud,” 
‘*the proud” is changed to ‘‘Rahab,” as in 
ix, 18. The change in verse 14, ‘ Lo, these 
are parts of his ways,” etc., is very strik- 
ing: 

«Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
And how small a whisper do we hear of him? 
But the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand?” 
The contrast of a faint whisper with the 
roar of thunder is very grand. 

xxvii. A variety of minor changes in the 
former part of this chapter make the sense 
clearer. In verse 19, the change of ‘*The rich 
man shall lie down” into ‘‘ He lieth down 
rich,” shows that the subject of the pre- 
vious verses is continued in this one. 

xxviii. The first four verses refer to min- 
ing processes, which are made plain in the 
Revision, especially verse 4, which, in the 
A. V., is unintelligible. 

“He breaketh open a shaft away from where men 
sojourn ; 

They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by; 

They hang afar from men, they swing to aud fro.” 

In verse 7, ‘‘7'here is a path which no,” 
etc., is changed to, ‘‘that path no bird,” etc., 
to show that the reference is to the ‘‘ place 
of sapphires,” in the previous verse. The 
changes of fowl to bird of prey, of vulture 
to falcon, and of lion’s whelps to ‘proud 
beasts,” are in the interest of faithfulness 
and vividness. In verse 11, ‘‘ bindeth the 
floods from overflowing,” is made, ** bindeth 
the streams that they trickle not,” to show 
that the reference is to the means used to 
hinder water from percolating into the 
mine. In verse 17, ‘‘ crystal” 1s changed to 
‘‘glass,” which in ancient times was rare 
and precious. The former word reappears 
in verse 18, in substitution for ‘‘ pearls.” In 
verse 22, ‘‘a rumor thereof” is substituted, 
with advantage, for ‘‘ the fame thereof.” In 
verse 25, ‘‘the weight for the winds’ be- 

comes ‘‘ a weight forthe wind,” and, in the 
second member, ‘‘ And he weigheth” be- 
comes, ‘* Yea, he meteth out.” 

xxix. Many small changes increase the 
force of this exquisite picture of happy 
days. In verse 16, it is not the cause which 
Job knew not, but the cause of one whom 
he knew not, that he searched out. Even 
strangers found him a friend. 

xxx, 1—8. The elaborate description of 
those who deride Job is made much clearer. 
Verse 8, ‘* For want and famine they were 
solitary,” etc., is transformed. 

* They are gaunt with want and famine; 
They gnaw thedry ground in the gloom of waste- 
ness and desolation.” 

In verse 8, ‘‘viler than the earth” becomes, 
“scourged out of the land.” In verse 11, 
both members are made co-ordinate and ex- 
press the casting off ofall restraint. In verse 
12, ‘‘the rabble” is a good substitute for ‘‘the 
youth.” In verse 13, ‘‘ they have no helper” 
becomes plain by being read, 

‘ Even men that have no helper.” 
That is, even such as are themselves de- 
serted join in persecuting Job. Verse 14 
is greatly improved. In verse 17,‘‘My sinews 
take no rest,” becomes, ** The pains that 
gnaw me take no rest,” which is clear. In 
verse 20, ‘Thou regardest me nt,” is justly 
changed to, “thou lookest at me”—i. ¢., 
With silent indifference. In verse 22, ‘‘ dis- 
solvest my substance,” is made, ‘‘dissolvest 
mein the storm.” The very obscure verse 

24, ‘‘ Howbeit he will not stretch out,” ete., 

is somewhat illumined by the rendering: 

“Surely against a rumous heap he will not put 

forth his hand ; 

Though it be in his destruction, one may utter a cry 

because of these things.” 

A sort of appeal ad misericordiam. 

Verse 27, ‘‘ The days of affiiction prevent- 
eth me” is made * Days of affliction are 
come upon me.” In verse 28, ‘I went 
mourning,” etc. , has for margin what is the 
more probable rendering, ‘‘I go blackened, 


6 but not by the sun”—.¢., by his disease. 


The second member is greatly clarified. 

I stand up in the assembly, and cry for 
help. In verse 29, dragons and ouwls are 
justly changed to jackals and ostriches, and in 
verse 30, organ to pupe. 

xxxi. The Revision’s reading of verse 2 
is better than the A. V.; but the American 
Appendix is yet more clear: 

“ For what is the portion from God above, 
And the heritage from the Almighty on high?’ 
That is, what is the portion, the heritage 


he assigns? In verse 8,‘‘ my offspring” be- 
comes ‘‘ the produce of my field,” in accord- 
ance with the first member. In verse 18, 
the change of For to Nay indicates the 
sense better. In verse 23 the change of ‘I 
could not endure” to ‘‘ I could do nothing” 
makes plainer the fact that God’s majesty 
was a restraining force upon him. Verse 
30, ‘‘Neither have [ suffered,” etc. is made: 
“(Yea, I suffered not my mouth to sin 
By asking his life with a curse.)” 
A still greater change occurs in the next 
verse, which is quite misrepresented in the 
A.V. 
** If the men of my tent said not, 
Who can find one that hath not been 
satisfied with his flesh?” 
That is, if they did pot bear witness to 
their master’s generosity. Verse 34, ‘‘ DidI 
fear,” etc., is joined on to the preceding 
verse, and reads: 
‘* Because I feared the great multitude, 
And the contempt,” etc. 
In the next verse 1s a total change, which 
shows a gross misconception (‘‘ written a 
book”) and brings out distinctly Job’s 
fearless challenge. 
“Oh! that I had one to hear me! 

(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty an- 

swer me:) 

And that I had the indictment mine adversary 

hath written!” 
Job subscribes all his former protesta- 
tions of innocence, and asks only to see 
the charge against him. In verse 38 the fine 
figure of the original is kept in putting 
‘* weep together” for ‘‘ complain.” 

xxxii. In verse 8 the change of ‘‘inspira- 
tion” to ‘breath ” of the Almighty rightly 
takes away what has been abused to per- 
vert the true Scripture doctrine of divine 
inspiration. In verse 9 the use of a supplied 
word is nicely avoided. Instead of ‘* Great 
men are not always wise,” we read: * It is 
not the great that are wise.” In verses 
13—16 are several changes which impart 
vividness to the utterance, and render 
needless the ‘‘ said” supplied by the A. V. 
before verse 17. ‘* Bottles,” in verse 19 has 
in the margin ‘‘wine skins,” which ought to 
be in the text. In this verse the American 
appendix for ‘‘belly ” puts ‘‘breast,” which 
is a fair idiomatic equivalent. In verse 21, 
‘let me give,” becomes, ‘ will I give,” 
because Elihu expresses not a wish but a 
resolution. 

xxxiii. In verse 3, ‘ my lipsshall utter 
knowledge clearly,” the true sense is not 
given. We read: 

“That which my ‘ips know they shall speak sin- 

cerely.” 

He willutter truly what he thinks. In verse 
6, instead of ‘‘Iam according to thy wish in 
God’s stead” is the different sentiment, 
‘*T am toward God even as thou art.” In 
verse 19, ‘‘and the multitude of his bones 
with strong pain,” is changed to, ‘‘and with 
continual strifein his bones.” In verse 23, 
‘‘a messenger” is changed to ‘‘an angel,” 
and ‘‘his uprightness” into ‘what is 
right for him.” The latter half of verse 26 is 
made plainer. The results of the man’s 
prayer and acceptance are 

*¢ So that he seeth his face with joy; 

And he restoreth unto man his righteousness,” 
That is, regards him again as righteous. 
But verses 27, 28 are wholly altered. In- 
stead of, ‘‘ He looketh upon men, and if any 
say,” etc., we read, 

‘“* He singeth before men, and safth, 

I have sinned and perverted that which was 

right. 

And it profited me not: 

He hath redeemed my soul from going into the 

it. 

And m ite shall behold the light.” 

Thus the coherence of the whole chapter 
is maintained. In verse 29, for ‘‘ often- 
times,” is the literal and vivid, ‘‘ Twice, 
yea thrice.” 

xxxiv. In verses 4, 5, ‘‘right” is put in 
place of ‘‘ judgment” to great advantage. 
The question in verse 6, ‘Should I lie 
against my right?” is made an assertion. 

“ Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a liar,” 

which agrees with the second member, 

“My wound is incurable, though I am without 
transgression.” 

In verse 20, the first two clauses run 
thus 

“In a moment they die, even at midnight; 

The people are shaken and pase away.” 

In verse 28, instead of ‘‘ he will not lay 

upon man more than right,” etc., the true 





sense is; 


“* For he needeth not further to consider a man, 
That he should go before God in judgment.” 
God beholds all at once. In verse 24, 
*‘without number” is changed to, ‘in ways 
past finding out,” with the margin, which 
many prefer, ‘‘ without inquisition.” In 
verse 29, instead of ‘‘ hinder,” we read 
** condemn.” In verse 31, instead of 
“Surely it is meet,” etc., we have the sup- 

position: 
“ For hath any said unto God, 
I have borne chastisement, I will not,” etc, 

In which case, verse 33 furnishes the 
answer in the shape of a new question quite 
different from that in the A. V. (Should 
it be according to thy mind?) 

“Shall bisrecompense be as thon wilt, that thou 
refusest it?” 

This position which the complainer 
takes, Elihu repudiates, and therefore says: 

‘“‘ For thou must choose; and not I : 
Therefore speak what thou knowest.” 

In verse 34, ‘‘ Let men of understanding 
tell me,” etc., the just rendering is an as- 
sertion : 

‘*Men of understanding will say unto me, 
Yea, every wise man that heareth me: 
Job speaketh without knowledge,” etc. 

Verse 36, ‘‘My desire is that Job," ete., 
we read: 

** Would that Job were tried unto the end, 

Because of his answering like wicked men.” 

xxxv. The relation of verses 2 and 8 is 

given thus: 


** Thinkest thou this to be thy right, 
Or sayest thou, My righteousness is more than 


God's, 

That thou sayest, What advantage will it be unto 
thee 

And, what profit shall 1 have, more than if [I had 
sinned?” 


The last hemistich differs much from the 
A. ¥. 

In verse 9, instead of ‘‘ They make the 
oppressed to cry,”” we read ‘‘ they [i.e., men] 
ery out,” and, in the second member, ‘‘cry 
for help ” replaces ‘* cry out.” 

Verse 14, ‘‘ Although thou sayest,” etc., 
is wholly changed. 

* How much less when thou sayest, Thou beholdest 
him not, 

The cause is before him, and thou waitest for 

him!” 


That is, God will not hear vanity, much 
less one who complains that he cannot see 
him. The next verse is obscure in the 
original, and more so in the A. V. 

The Revision reads: 

* But now, because he hath not visited in his anger, 
Neither doth he greatly regard arrogance ; 
Therefore doth Job,” etc. 

Apparent impunity of sin leads to Job’s 

false conclusions. 

xxxvi. In verse 2, instead of “ that I 
have yet to speak,” etc., we read, ‘‘ For I 
have yet somewhat to say,” etc. In verse 
6, ‘giveth right to the poor,” is made, 
‘* giveth to the afflicted their right.” The 
second part of verse 7 rans thus, concern- 
ing ‘‘ the righteous” : 

* But with kings upon the throne 

He setteth them forever, and they are exalted.” 

In verse 9, the ambiguous phrase, ‘‘ that 
they have exceeded,” is made, *‘ that they 
have behaved themselves proudly.” In 
verse 18, instead of ‘‘the hypocrites in heart 
heap up wrath,” we read, ‘‘ the godless in 
heart lay up anger "—4. ¢., at the divine dis- 
cipline; and, therefore, as the next member 
says, ‘‘they cry not for help.” In verse 14, 
the Revision reads, ‘ their life perisheth 
among the unclean”—i. ¢., like them. In 
verse 15, ‘‘He delivereth the poor in his 
affliction,” the change of ‘‘in” to ‘‘ by” in 
dicates the uses of chastisement. Slight 
changes in the pext two verses render 
their meaning more obvious; but verse 18 
is entirely changed, and reads: 

** Because there is wrath, beware lest thou be led 

away by thy sufficiency ; 

Neither let the greatness of the ransom turn thee 

aside.” 

That is, earthly means, however abundant, 

can be of no service, as is reasserted in 

verse 19: 

Will thy riches suffice that thou be not in distress, 
Or all the forces of thy strength 7” 

In verse 20,‘‘people”’ is put in the plural, 
nations. In verse 22, ‘‘God exalteth by 
his power” is changed into ‘ doeth loftily 
in his power.” In verse 24 it is said of 
God’s work, not ‘‘ which men behold,” but, 
‘¢ whereof men have sung,” and the next 
verse runs thus: 

** All men have looked thereon ; 





Man beholdeth it afar off.” 


Verse 27, ‘For he maketh small,” etc., 
is thus altered: 

“For he draweth up the drops of water, 

Which distill in rain from his vapor.” 
In verse 29, ‘‘ the noise of his tabernacle” 
becomes ‘‘the thunderings of his pavil- 
ion; and, in the next verse, “light upon 
it” is made “light around him.” Verse 82, 
which, in the A. V. is very feeble, is ren- 
dered: 
“He covereth his hands with the lightning, 

And giveth it a charge that it strike the mark.”’ 
Verse 38 suffers an equal change: 
“The noise thereof telleth concerning him, 

The cattle also concerning the storm that cometh 

up.” 

xxxvii. The description of the storm con- 
tinues. Verse 2, for ‘“‘hear attentively,” 
the Revision puts, ‘‘ hearken ye unto,” but 
the American Appendix the more spirited 
version, ‘‘ Hear, oh! hear!” 

Verse 7, ‘‘That all men may“ know his 
work,” ismade according to the Hebrew, 
‘‘that all men whom he hath made may 
know it,”—viz., his sovereign power. 
In verse 10, ‘‘ice” takes the place of ‘‘frost.” 
In verse 11, for ‘Also by watering he 
wearieth,” etc., is put: 

“Yea, he ladeth the thick cloud with moisture; 

He spreadeth abroad the cloud of his lightning,” 

Verse 13. Aninversion of the first clause, 
and its connection with verse 12, adds to 
the force of the verse. 

In verse 17, ‘* when he quieteth the earth 
by the south wind” becomes “when the 
earth is still by reason of the south wind,” 
The second clause of verse 18 reads: ‘‘which 
is strong as a molten mirror.” 

Verse 20 -is altered so as to express the 
recoil from contending with the Almighty. 
“ Shall it be told him that I would speak? 

Or should a man wish that he was swallowed up? ” 
That is, should he court his own destruc- 
tion? In verse 22, ‘‘Fair weather” very 
properly gives place to ‘‘ golden splendor.” 

xxxviii. In verse 10, ‘‘ And break up for 
it my decreed place,” becomes, ‘* And pre- 
scribed for it my decree.” In verse 12, the 
phrase ‘‘since thy days” is made clearer 
by adding the word ‘‘ began.” Verse 14, ‘ It 
is turned as clay to the seal,” etc. The 
fine figure is shown by the version, 


“Itis changed as clay under the seal; 
And all things stand forth as a garment.” 


Under the morning light the earth takes 
shape, like the clay, etc., and is as if robed 
in a many-colored garment. In verse 16, 
‘* the search of the depth” becomes ‘‘ the re- 
cesses of the deep.” In verse17, ‘‘ opened” 
is changed to ‘‘ revealed,” and in verse 18, 
‘* perceived” to ‘‘comprehended.” In 21, 
a happy change expresses the irony of the 
original, 
** Doubtless, thou knowest; for thou wast then 
born, 
And the number of thy days is great!” 

The second member of verse 24 con- 
tinues the question of the first, ‘Or the 
east wind scattered upon the earth?” 

Verse 25 is improved thus: 

“ Who hath cleft a channel for the water-flood?” 

In verse 81, ‘‘ sweet influences” becomes 
‘* cluster,” and in verse 82, ‘‘ Arcturus with 
his sons,” ‘‘the Bear with her train.” In 
verse 37, ‘‘Stay the bottles of heaven,” is 
made, ‘‘pour out the bottles,” etc. Verse 
41 is improved by making the whole an in- 
terrogation. 

xxxix. In verse 4, ‘‘ they grow up with 
corn,” the last two words are changed to, 
‘¢ in the open field.” In verse 10, ‘‘ unicorn” 
becomes ‘‘ wild ox.” Verses 12, 18, are 
greatly altered. 

** Wilt thou confide in him that he will bring home 
thy seed, 

And gather the corn of thy threshing floor? 

The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth ; 

But are her pinions and feathers kindly ? 

For she leaveth her eggs,” etc. 

In verse 17 the second member is made 
clear thus: 

“Though her labor be in vain, she és without fear.” 

In verse 19, ‘‘thunder” gives way to 
‘*the quivering mane.” 

In verse 20, ‘‘afraid as a grasshopper” 
becomes “leap as a locust,” and “ nostrils” 
is made ‘‘snorting.” 

In verse 25, for ‘‘He saith among the 
trumpets” becomes ‘* As oft asthe trumpet 
soundeth, he saith,” and in verse 20, for 
‘‘ geeketh” is ‘‘spieth out.” 

xl, verse 2, is quite changed: 
ghall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty? 

He that argueth with God, let him answer it.” 
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In verse 4, ‘‘ vile” is changed to ‘‘ of small 
account.” 

Verse 11, ‘‘ cast abroad the rage of thy 
wrath” becomes, ‘‘ Pour forth the over- 
flowings of thine anger.” 

In verse 16, ‘‘ navel” becomes ‘‘ muscles,” 
and in 17, ‘‘ stones,” ‘‘ thighs.” 

In verse 18, ‘‘ strong pieces” is made 
‘* tubes,” and ** bones” becomes ** limbs.” 

In verses 21, 22, ‘‘ shady trees” becomes 
‘‘lotus trees.” Verses 28, 24 are quite 
altered. 


’ 


xli, verse 6, ‘Shall thy companions,’ 
ete., is made: 
** Shall the bands of fishermen make traffic of him?” 

Verse 11, “prevented” becomes “first 
given unto.” 

Verse 12, ‘I will not conceal his parts” 
is made ‘‘I will not keep silence concern- 
ing his limbs.” 

Verse 13 is made plain thus: 
** Who can strip off his outer garment? 

Who shall come within his double bridle ?” 


That is, his double jaw. 

In verse 19, ‘‘ lamps” becomes ‘‘torches,” 
and in verse 20, ‘‘or caldron” is made 
In 22, for ‘‘ sorrow 
have ‘‘ terror 


‘*and burning rushes.” 
is turned into joy,” we 
danceth.” In verse 25 we read: 
** By reason of consternation they are beside them- 
selves.” 
Verse 26 reads: 
“If one lay at him with the sword, it cannot avail; 
Nor the spear, the dart, northe pointed shaft,” 
Verse 30: 


“His underparts are /ike sharp potsherds; 
He spreadeth as it were a threshing Wain upon the 
mire,” 
xlii. In verse 2, ‘‘and that no thought 
can be withholden,” etc., is made: 


“And that no purpose of thine can be restrained,” 


In verse 6, to the phrase ‘‘ I abhor myself,” 
is appended the margin, ‘‘ Or, loathe my 
words,” which some think to be the true 
meaning. 

It is obvious at a glance at the forego- 
ing that a great many changes have been 
made. But it is to be considered that these 
are much fewer than they would have been 
had the authors becn translators instead of 
revisers; that all of them are sustained by 
high critical authority, and most of them by 
the general consent of scholars; and that 
they greatly lessen the obscurity which 
veils so much of this book in the Author- 
ized Version. It still has its difficulties, and 
portions of it are hard to understand; but 
asa whole it is now able to speak to ail 
thoughtful readers of ordinary intelligence 
its profound and weighty suggestions re- 
specting God and man and their mutual 
relations. And the improvements in the 
version of this ancient and wonderful poem 
would, even if they stood alone, compen- 
sate for the time and pains spent upon the 
revision of the entire volume to which it 
belongs. 

New York Ciry. 
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A CITIZEN’S COMMITTEE IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 


BY THE HON, WM. WIRT HOWE. 








A commirrre of one hundred has been 
recently organized in New Orleans, and its 
Declaration of Principles and Articles of 
Association have been published in our 
daily journals. It resembles, in some re- 
spects, a society of similar purpose in 
Philadelphia. The hundred citizens who 
compose its membership represent all parts 
of the city and all shades of political and 
sociai life. Some are Democrats, some are 
Republicans; some are very rich, and some 
are very poor. Some are of American 
blood, while others are of French or Ger- 
man or Italian ancestry. One is an ex- 
judge of the Supreme Court, and another is a 
stevedore. The purpose is to have repre- 
sentatives in the Committee of all profes- 
sions, trades, employments, interests and 
nationalities, the common tie being an un- 
compromising opposition to the ‘ ring rule” 
of the city. 

The preamble to the constitution de 
clares that, in view of the condition of 
municipal affairs in New Orleans, the 
persons who have subscribed the paper 
have formed themselves into an association 
for the following objects: 





1. To maintain the purity of the ballot. 

2. To secure the nomination and election 
of proper candidates for office. 

8. To prosecute and bring to punish- 
ment those who have been guilty of elec- 
tion frauds, maladministration in office, or 
misappropriation of the public funds. 

4. T> oppose objectionable legislation, 
and to aid in procuring such as may pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

5. To advocate and promote a public 
service based upon character and capability 
only, and with a proper tenure of office. 

6. To advocate and promote an improved 
and non-partisan administration of the 
public schools. ; 

7. To obtain a fair, honest, and equal 
assessment of property for taxation and 
the prompt collection of taxes. 

It will be observed that the society has 
laid out for itself a plentiful supply of 
work. It will be noticed also, that its 
program includes under the fifth head 
something that closely resembles Civil 
Service Reform. 

The constitution provides for an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen members, a 
finance committee of ten members, a cam- 
paign committee of seven members, a com- 
mittee on assessment and taxation, and a 
committee on ware organization, to be 
composed of one member from each ward 
of the city. Each of these committees 
will have a specific work to do. 

The Executive Committee, which is ex- 
pected to do much of the work of the so- 
ciety, will be subdivided into committees 
on legislation, prosecution, conference 
with public authorities, municipal abuses, 
and membership. 

The declaration of principles sets forth, 
in some detail, the design of the associa- 
tion, and winds up as follows: 


“In conclusion, we desire to emphasize the 
need in New Orleans of an enlightened and per- 
severing public spirit. It has been a reproach 
to our city in the past that it has been too much 
divided into cliques, It should be united for the 
accomplishment of every good work. It has 
been a reproach to New Oricans in the past that 
it has been a mere Winter hotel, whither people 
have come to make a little money and get away, 
Such reproaches should exist no longer. 

**We propose to do what we can, im our way, 
to remove them. We are acting for no party. 
We are secking for no personal benefit beyond 
that which may be attained in common with the 
eutire community. And for these purposes we 
invite the co-operation of every person in our 
city who has her best interests at heart, and we 
solicit correspondence from every citizen who 
may desire to call attention to any abuse in our 
municipal affairs.” 


This quotation touches what bas been in 
the past a great drawback to the prosperi- 
ty of New Orleans. She never had in 
former times a homogeneous population 
and a united public spirit. There has been 
too much of the feeling which expresses 
itself in the statement that the “ thing will 
last for our time.” -The new committee 
seeks to consolidate and foster a sound 
public opinion, and it is hoped that much 
good will come from the movement. 

New ORLEANS, La. 


THE NEW EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE REY. J. B. WASSON. 

Tuere are certain tendencies making 
themselves manifest in the Episcopal 
Church at the present time, which, in the 
hurry of other and apparently more import- 
ant events, have not received the attention 
they deserve. It has long been noted as an 
axiom that the Episcopal Church, whatever 
its other exceilencies might be, was, to use 
a plain word, illiberal. It thought itself a 
little better than other Protestant Chris- 
tians, if, indeed, it did not believe that it 
represented the whole of Christianity, both 
Protestant and Catholic; and so it flocked 
by itself in a little corner of the world, un- 
affected by the great swirls of modern 
religious thought, and wholly occupied in 
the rapt contemplation of its ‘‘ incompara- 
ble liturgy.” Without stopping here to 
consider how true this picture was, it 18 
certain that it is not true now. Within the 
past few years the Episcopal Church has 
roused itself to the needs of a modern 
world, and—some will be sorry to hear—has 
given the Fathers a rest. Its recent phil- 








anthropic and evangelical work has been 
eminently wise. Its missions are showing: 
the results of this better spirit. Its chari- 
table work is built upon the well-developed 
lhnes of true philanthropy. In its official 
utterances are the burning questions of the 
day. It has shown a graspof great and 
fundamental principles that do it honor; 
and in its fellowship with Christian breth- 
ren of other denominations, it is learning 
to show some of that charity and tolerance 
which are too often absent from the most 
undoubted orthodoxy. ; 

A recent noteworthy episode in St. Louis, 
already referred to by Tue INDEPENDENT, 
is a conspicuous evidence of this latter 
fact. The Rev. John Fulton, rector of St. 
George’s Church in that city, deservedly 
ranks as one of the most learned presbyters 
of the Church. He is an accomplished 
patristic scholar, and has edited a volume 
containing the canons of the Early Church, 
which is a book of reference in many theo- 
logical seminaries. He has been an honored 
deputy in the General Convention for many 
years, serving on important committees. 
Of his devotedness as a pastor and his piety 
as a Christian, it does not become me here 
to speak. Suffice it to say that he repre- 
sents all that is best in the priestheod of 
the Episcopal Church. 

And yet what has this loyal priest of the 
exclusive Episcopal Church been doing 
during the last Lent? Only this. Whil2 
many of his brethren, it may be, were en- 
gaged in repairing the fences around their 
little pet Zion, he was deciding that, after 
all, fences between brethren were not of 
divine sanction, and that all that was true 
in Episcopacy would live and flourish if 
every man-made fence was torn down. 
To come to particulars, Dr. Fulton invited 
a number of eminent ministers of non- 
Episcopal Churches in St. Louis to unite 
in giving a course of lectures on the ‘Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” in his church dur- 
ing the season of Lent. The ministers 
gladly consented. The course of lectures 
was announced, the doors of the church 
were thrown open, and the people came in 
crowds. There was some carping criti- 
cism on the part of one or two of Dr. Ful- 
ton’s brethren; but, on the whole, the feel- 
ing both inside and outside the Episcopal 
Church was one of profound thankfulness 
that this venerable and respected com- 
munion had shown so much of the spirit 
of Christ. It was felt that the Episcopal 
Church had not only honored the men 
whom she had admitted to her pulpit, but 
honored herself as well. 

‘** But,” some one is prepared to say, 
‘‘what about Dr. Fulton’s bishop? Wasn't 
he tearing his lawn sleeves with indignation, 
and throwing ecclesiastical dustin the air?” 
Oh! no. Quite the contrary. Bishop 
Robertson not only warmly approved of 
the project, but actually presided at the 
first of the course of lectures. Shades of 
Bishop Hobart and Chapman’s sermons] 
How could you rest while such a high- 
handed outrage was being consummated? 

It is only necessary to refer to the fact 
that the recent Congress of Churches was 
largely the work of an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and that clergymen of that Church 
appeared among its officers and speakers. 
All this goes to show that Episcopalians 
are outliving the narrow exclusiveness 
which was once supposed to characterize 
them, and are honestly trying to find a 
common basis of union with the other great 
wings of Protestant Christendom. A few 
years ago an alliance with the Greek Church 
was the popular fad in certain circles of 
the Episcopal Church. But a little more 
knowledge of the Greek Church happily 
dispelled that sentimental fondness. The 
fact is, that, notwithstanding some strong 
sacerdotal characteristics, the Episcopal 
Church is essentially a Protestant body, 
and no mummery on the part of a few of 
its presbyters can disguise that fact. Be- 
fore the present century closes I expect to 
see the great Anglican Communion recover 
fully from its dream of so-called Catholic 
reunion, which is only the wildest folly, and 
recognize her vital kinship with the other 
great ReformedChurches. Ifshe should do 
80, few of them, I imagine, would refuse to 
accord to her the place of honor which is 
hers by virtue of her history -and achieve- 
ments. 

New Yor« Crry. 





THE “LANDFALL” OF COLUMBUS, 


BY THE REV. E. F. MERRIAM. 


Ir would be of great interest if the exac , 
place where Columbus first set his foot on 
American soil could be definitely known. 
But, as Dr. Lossing remarks in his interest. 
ing article on this subject in Tak InpEpEy. 
pENT, ‘“‘The problem is not absolutely 
solved, and possibly it never will be.” All 
the inquiries into this question -which he re. 
views in that article certainly deviate from 
the account of Columbus so far that it can 
be claimed for none of them that the course 
of the great discoverer among the Bahama 
Islands is settled in all its particulars, even 
to a prubability. Therehas, however, been 
one investigation into this question, which 
seems not to have come under Dr. Lossing’s 
attention, but which is both the most re- 
cent, and, to many at least, the most satis- 
factory. 

In 1883 Lieutenant Joseph B. Murdock, 
of the United States Navy, was requested 
to review for the Naval Institute the mono- 
graph of the late Hon. G. V. Fox, on the 
‘* Landfall of Columbus.” The result of his 
careful studies was published in the Pro. 
ceedings of the Naval Institute for April, 
1884, and also in a separate pamphlet, en- 
titled: ‘‘The Cruise of Columbus in the 
Bahamas, 1492.” In his study of the sub- 
ject, Liewtenant Murdock discarded all the 
ancient charts, which differ so widely from 
each other as to be worthless for practical 
uses, and also all accounts of the voyage, 
except that furnished by a new and accu. 
rate translation of the ‘‘ log” of Columbus, 
made by Professor Montaldo, of the Naval 
Academy. This he simply endeavored to 
trace on the best obtainable modern charts 
of the Bahama Islands, a method which com- 
mends itself by its simplicity as the one of 
all others most likely to give accurate re- 
sults. He also adopted the novel and in- 
genious expedient of tracing the course 
back from the north shore of the island of 
Cuba, where it is certain that Columbus 
made a landing; and thus he has presented 
an entirely independent investigation into 
this interesting subject. Its original charac- 
ter gives great interest to a comparison be- 
tween this and previous researches. 

Of the five routes previously proposed 
for Columbus’s voyage among the Bahamas, 
the three most worthy of consideration— 
those of Varnhagen, Captain Becher of the 
Royal Navy, and of the Hon. G. V. Fox 
of the Naval Department at Washington- 
agree as to the location of the last two of 
the six islands, or groups of islands, men- 
tioned by Columbus in his account of the 
voyage. These are, in inverse order, Cuba 
and Ragged Islands. For the fourth Is- 
land, Varnhagen and Becher agree upon 
Crooked, and Mr. Fox mentions Fortune; 
but this is so near Crooked Island as to be 
almost a part of it, and would not have 
been mentioned by Mr. Fox if his previous 
route had not made Columbus visit Crooked 
before. For the third island, Varnhagen 
and Fox select Long, while Captain 
Becher chooses Exuma, having already 
used Long for his second island of the 
cruise, Besides other reasons which might 
be mentioned to show that he is probably 
mistaken in this, it must be said that Co- 
lumbus’s description of his third island, 
which he called Fernandina, applies much 
more exactly to Long Island than to any 
other of the Bahama group. Any one un- 
acquainted with his previous course, and 
looking among the Bahamas for an island 
corresponding to the description, would 
unhesitatingly select Long Island as the 
Fernandina of Columbus. 

Thus far our’ three principal authorities 
agree in general; and to this point, in his 
tracing back the course of Columbus, Lieu- 
tenant Murdock agrees exactly with Varn- 
hagen, and differs from Becher and Fox in 
but one point as to each. In both these 
cases he appears to be supported by suffi- 
cient reasons, as well as having the au 
thority of each of these inquirers against 
the other. From this point all the three 
authorities mentioned are diverse from 

each of the others, and Lieutenant Mur- 
dock is compelled to dissent from all. Varn- 
hagen makes Columbus reach Long Island 
by way of Acklin from Mariguana, which 
he claims to be the land first reached by 
Columbus. To do this he is obliged 
make the great explorer follow a course 
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some instances almost directly the opposite 
of that laid down in his “log,” which of 
itself is sufficient to cause us to reject his 
conjecture. Mr. Fox fixes on Samana, or 
Atwood Cay, as San Salvador, or the first 
land seen by Columbus, and Crooked Is- 
land as the second. The principal objec- 
tion to this course is that Long Island, or 
the third laid down by Mr. Fox, is not vis- 
ible from Crooked, the second, whereas 
Columbus distinctly says he saw ‘‘another 
larger one to the west” from his second is- 
land. Whatever mistakes Columbus may 
have made in his account of his voyage, 
he could hardly be supposed to have said 
he saw a large island from a point where no 
islands are visible. Fox’s second and fourth 
islands are also only one mile apart; but 
the log of Columbus makes the one invisi- 
ble from the other. 

As we have already seen, Captain Becher 
was probably mistaken in fixing upon Long 
as his second island, and Exumaas the third, 
because from that he could not reach the 
fourth island in the list, Crooked, without 
doing such violence to the account of 
Columbus as would by no means be permis- 
sible. But he fixes on Watlings Island as 
San Salvador, or Columbus’s first landing- 
place, an opinion in which Lieutenant Mur- 
dock agrees, while differing from him in 
making Rum Cay, a small island between 
Watlings and Long, the second island, or 
the Santa Maria, of Columbus. The course, 
then, fixed upon by Lieutenant Murdock as 
most probably that followed by Columbus 
in his historic voyage, is as follows, the 
names given to the islands by Columbus 
being placed in brackets: From Watlings 
Island [San Salvador] to Rum Cay [Santa 
Maria de la Conception], to Long [Fernan- 
dina], to Crooked and Fortune Islands 
[Isabella], to Ragged Islands [Las Islas de 
Arena], to Cuba. 

Of this course it may be said that it is 
the one which a careful reading of the 
‘log ” of Columbus would lead a person, 
before unacquainted with the subject, to 
setect, as has been practically tested. It 
agrees more nearly than any other with the 
courses and distances given by Columbus 
in his ‘‘ log,” and, with two other excep- 
tions, it harmonizes with his description of 
the islands and scenes he encountered. 
The only objections to the course given 
by Lieutenant Murdock as being the true 
course of Columbus in this voyage through 
the Bahamas, are the fact that Rum Cay is 
not so large as Columbus makes Santa 
Maria to have been, and the explorer’s 
statement that, when leaving San Salvador, 
he saw so many islands that he did not 
know which to visit first. As to the first 
objections, it may be said that Rum Cay cor- 
responds to the description of Santa Maria 
in all respects,except as to size,and Colum- 
bus ismore likely to have been mistaken 
in the size of an island, especially when he 
sailed along but a portion of one side, than 
tohave misstated the direction of his course 
from one island to another. This every other 
conjecture, except that of Mr. Fox and the 
other one we are considering, supposes to 
have been the case. In regard to the second 
objection, it applies equally to all the islands 
selected as San Salvador, except that 
chosen by Navarrete. This is Turk Island, at 
the southeastern extremity of the Bahamas; 
and from this no course can be laid which 
is in any degree consistent with the state- 

ments of Columbus himself. It may be 
that the imagination of Columbus multi- 
plied the points of land within sight, and 
made the elevations and reefs of Rum Cay, 
and perhaps Conception, appear as a large 
number of islands. 

1t should be said also that the log of Co- 
lumbus is, in some places, inconsistent,with 
itself, and, therefore, will give some degree 
of authority to differing conjectures. But 
it appears to the writer that the conclu- 
sions of Lieutenant Murdock come as near 
to satisfying the general tenor of the Ad- 
miral’s account of this part of his voyage 
as the topography of the Bahamas will 
allow. The selection of Long Island as the 
third discovered by Columbus can hardly 
admit of a doubt. This being admitted, 
the question of the first landing place is 
narrowed to Cat, Samana, or Watlings Is- 
lands. The first, which is the choice of 

Washington Irving, appears to be excluded 

by the fact that to reach the second island, 


stead of the direction indicated in the log, 
southwest. Samana, the choice of Mr. Fox 
for San Salvador, appears also to be im- 
possible, because from the second (Crooked) 
island, Long is not visible, when we are in- 
formed that the third island of Columbus 
was plainly seen from the second. This 
leaves Watlings Island as the only one 
seemingly not exposed to fatal objections as 
the true San Salvador, and this is probably 
as near as we shall ever come to a certain 
knowledge of the first landing place of Cu- 
lumbus on American soil. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 














BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





THE present exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is, I think, an exceptionally good one. The 
leading men are, on the whole, well represented, 
and even the average quality of work on the 
walls seems a degree less mediocre than usual, 
Mr. Millais’s large picture, “The Ruling Passion,” 
is undoubtedly the picture of the year. In the 
matter of painting nothing in the whole exhi- 
bition even approaches it in strength and mas- 
tery. It is a composition of seven figures, of the 
size of life. An aged ornithologist, pale with 
sickness, is lying, propped with pillows, upon a 
sofa. Stuffed birds, of gorgeous plumage, are 
strewn upon the blanket which covers his limba ; 
others are seen in open drawers by the side of the 
sofa, or in cases about the apartment. His 
feeble hands hold one crimson beauty, on which 
he is discoursing to a group of lovely children 
who surround him. Two boys, of three or four 
years of age, stand on the further side of the 
sofa, gazing, with wide-eyed curiosity, at the 
bird. Their sturdy figures, and full, ruddy faces, 
instinct with health and vigor, make more 
pathetic, bythe contrast, the sick man’s teeble 
frame and kindly countenance, furrowed with 
deep lines of thought. Above the two children 
bends a full-grown girl, her hand resting upon 
the shoulder of the elder, as if silently to moder- 
ate his boyish transport. Another girl and a boy, 
of about twelve or thirteen years, lean over the 
back of the sofa, with expressions of mingled in- 
terest and concern, while a third girl,a little older, 
sits on the left, in the foreground, by the foot 
of the sofa, gazing, with deep and sorrow- 
fal sympathy, upon the old man’s face. The sub- 
ject of this picture is one in which Mr. Millais 
was boundto excel, Our greatest hving por- 
trait-painter, he is also our greatest master in 
the character »nd expression appropriate to 
those simple scenes of real life of which this is 
the last of a long and delightful series ; and, ac- 
cordingly, I doubt if he has ever appeared to 
greater advantage than here. Mr. Millais’s 
work is thoroughly realistic, and, if it lacks that 
ineffable charm with which Sir Joshua turns a 
simple portrait into a poem on canvas, if it 
possess neither Sir Joshua’s magnificent 
breadth of chiaroscuro, nor his perfect harmony 
of coloring, yet in its best qualities it bears a 
far closer relation to the work of our greatest 
figure-painter than does that of any other man 
of the present age. For swift dexterity of exe- 
cution, combined with true sentiment, some 
parts of this picture, and notably the head of 
the young girl leaning over the back of tho 
sofa, would scarcely discredit the genius of Rey- 
nolds himself. The coloring, ulso, though less 
subtle than Sir Joshua’s, and comparatively 
wanting in tone, is, nevertheless, very true to 
Nature and very beautiful. Three small paint- 
ings by Mr. Millais in the present exhibition are 
also first-rate examples of his power. One is 
called ‘‘ Orphans”—a charming three-quarter 
length of a little girl, holding a young rabbit in 
her apron. The pretty sentiment of the 
picture, the sweet face of the child, 
and the perfect painting of the  rabbiv’s 
head, will certainly make this work very pop- 
ular. The other two paintings are portraits; 
one of Mr. 8. Fraser’s, remarkably powerful and 
lifelike, the other of Lady Peggy Primrose, the 
younger daughter of Lord Rosebery. The 
latter willrank among Mr. Millais’s most suc- 
cessful portraits of children. It is hung, as if 
for the purpose of comparison, very near to Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s portrait of the little lady's 
sister, Lady Sibyl Primrose. Both the children 
are fuli length, dressed in white; Mr. Millais’s 
with pink sash and shoes, Sir Frederic’s with 
blue. Lady Peggy is standing out of doors, 
with flowers in her gathered-up apron ; some fo- 
liage and a bit of wooden fence are somewhat 
slightly indicated in the background, and in the 
left-hand corner is a most realistic Scotch this- 
tle. Lady Sibyl is within doors, leaning against 
a chair, and holding her doll, A comparison of 
the two pictures is not so unfavorable to the 
President as might have been anticipated. Cer- 
tainly the portrait of Lady Sibyl Primrose is 





Columbus must have sailed southeast, in- 


fined draughtsmanship, with very little sugges- 
tion of that perfumed languor with which he 
commonly fatigues our drooping senses; al- 
though even thus it falls considerably behind his 
great rival’s work in vigor and freshness. 
“Serenely Wandering in a Trance of Sober 
Thought” is the title of another picture by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, of a lady in a blue dress. 
The drawing is exquisite, as usual, and the pic- 
ture will be much admired by those who have a 
taste for lackadaisical softness of expression. 
His large decorative frieze, entitled ‘‘ Music,” is 
not interesting, either in color or in composi- 
tion. 

Between the portraits of Lord Rosebery's little 
girls hangs an important painting of marble, 
with certain accessory figures, by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. This is entitled “A Reading from 
Homer,” one of the figures being in the act of 
reading from ascroll upon his knee to the others, 
who are sitting or reclining around. The mar- 
ble 18, if possible, even more wonderful than in 
the artist’s former works. The force of marble- 
painting can no further go. More interesting, 
however, is Mr. Alma Tadema’s other contribu- 
tion to the exhibition, the portrait of his young- 
est daughter, a young girl, with dark brown 
hair and eyes, dressed in a soft, delicate gray 
silk gown, with a sash, somewhat warmer in 
color, about her waist. She is standing in a sort 
of hall or passage leading into a conservatory, 
of which we get a glimpse in the background ; 
and she holds in her right hand a vase of flow- 
ers. The picture is very beautifully colored in a 
fine and subtle harmony of grays and greens, 
Next to Mr. Alma Tadema in the painting of 
marble, comes Mr. Poynter, with his ‘* Diadu- 
mene,” a nude female figure standing on the 
steps of a bath, with a background of marble 
and mosaic. If the importance of a picture is 
to be measured by inches, this is the most im- 
portant work that Mr. Poynter has exhibited for 
some time. Otherwise, it is neither better nor 
worse than usual. It is coldly correct, carefully 
finished, and completely uninteresting. 

Mr. Pettie is in remarkable force this year. 
He bids fair to become as eminent in the paint- 
ing of silk as Mr. Alma Tadema is in that of 
marble. He also excels in polished floors, Be- 
sides, even his faces, this year, have more char- 
acter and less vulgarity than usual, His 
**Charles Surface Selling his Ancestors,” and 
his “Sir Peter and Lady Teazle,” are really 
clever bits of genre painting, and he has a good 
portrait of Mr. Bret Harte. 

Mr. Orchardson’s large picture is one of the 
best he has exhibited of late ; but it is marred by 
the defects which appear inseparable from his 
work—a sickly yellow tone and thin, flashy man- 
ner of execution, It is called “The Salon of 
Mme. Récamier,” and contains portraits of 
many of the distinguished persons who were 
wont to meet ather house. Mme. Récamier her- 
self is reclining on a sofa, the ‘‘cynosure of 
neighboring eyes,” looking beautiful, but hardly 
so intellectual as in David's fine portrait of her 
in the Louvre. On the opposite (the left) side 
of the picture a group is forming about Mme. de 
Staél. Among the guests appear Talleyrand, 
Canova, Lucien Buonaparte, and other men of 
eminence. The picture, on the whole, is not un- 
successful. The figure of the beautiful hostess 
is very graceful, and the likenesses, as far as we 
have the means of judging, are well kept, but 
the attitudes are frequently stagey, and the 
heavy eyelids, to which the painter seems #0 
much addicted, give the company rather the air 
of having sat up all night. The portrait of Mrs, 
Ralli is another good example of Mr. Orchard- 
gon’s work, in a less ambitious, but not less in- 
teresting branch of art. 

Mr. J. B. Burgess exhibits, as usual, a Spanish 
sabject, not quite so interesting, perhaps, as 
some which I have seen from his hand, but 
nevertheless remarkable for well-contrasted 
character and good sterling painting, It repre- 
sents a lady, followed by her duefa, issuing from 
the door of a church, and beset by a crowd of 
beggars, young and old, The title of the pic- 
ture is ** Una limosnita por el amor de Dios,” 

Mr. Briton Riviére is well represented this 
year. He has a very powerful picture, repre- 
senting a wolf and an eagle in deadly conflict 
over the yet breathing body of a lamb. Very 
graud is the sweep of the eagle’s wings as he 
attacks with beak and talon his ferocious but 
scarcely equal foe. One of our comic jouraals 
recently adopted this design for a political car- 
toon, the eagle and the wolf symbolizing Eng- 
land and Russia, while the lamb, with just, but, 
perhaps, not wholly intentional irony, appeared 
as Afghanistan, torn and bleeding between them. 
The large picture of the “Sheepstealers,” by 
the same artist, I do not altogetber like. There 
is just a suspicion of clap-trap about the bril- 
liant moonlight which falls upon the sheep, sur- 
rounding them as with a nimbus of silvery light, 
and the rather theatrical pose of the dark, wait- 
ing figure in the foreground. But the most 

pleasing of Mr. Riviére’s pictures this year, is 
that called “Stolen Kisses,” a sweet little girl, 
sitting in a great, old-fashioned arm-chair of 
carved mahogany, with » dog in her lap, who is 
attempting to lick her face, while she raises her 





one of the best things that he has produced for 
years. It displays all his usual delicacy and re- 


' Mr. Watts hes @ good porweait of a young lady 
in walking costume, with a beautifully colored 
mantle of crimson velvet, trimmed with brown 
fur, 

Mr. John Collier's picture of “Circe” might 
be more appropriately termed “The Happy 
Family.” A nude female model is sitting in « 
wood, surrounded by a mild-looking collection 
of wild animals. It is one of those so-called 
poetical pictures, too common nowadays, in 
which the title is derived from the accessories. 
The landscapes, this year, are unusually good. 
The Academy may be congratulated on their 
purchase of Mr. Hook’s picture, ‘The Stream” ; 
but they would have done better to have secured 
one of the sea-pieces for which Mr. Hook is 
famous, and in which he surpasses any living 
painter. “The Stream,” however, is a beautiful 
picture, and by no means unworthy of Mr, 
Hook’s great reputation, It represents a small, 
sedgy river, winding toward the distant ocean, 
Near its banks are seen quaint old farm-build- 
ings, with figures and cattle. Mr, Hook sends 
also three sea-pieces, as fresh and delightful 
as ever. Perhaps the finest of the three 
is one of an expanse of sea beating upon 
a. rocky coast, whereon are sitting great 
cormorants, lazy after their meal. The sea isa 
genuine bit of Nature, from the green, trans- 
parent, white-crested waves in the distance to 
the sandy sweep of shallower water in the fore- 
ground, mingled with low rocks and sea-weed. 
The sky is blue, with long lines of pale purple 
cloud. ‘Yo, heave ho!” is the title of another 
admirable sea-coast picture of Mr. Hook's, 
similar in character to the last, but having for 
its foreground incident, in place of the cormo- 
rants, ® group of picturesque fisher-folk, men 
and women hauling a boat ashore. His re- 
maining work, ‘The Close of Day,” though 
beautiful, is not to me so entirely satisfactory 
as these two. This, also, is a coast scene, with a 
little fishing hamlet in the middle distance. In 
the immediate foreground, a woman, with a 
child, is seated on the clift, watching the fleet 
of boats receding in the west, The declining 
sun caste a golden radiance over the scene, and 
is reflected in the calm sea, Among the other 
marine subjects in the exhibition may be men- 
tioned two by Mr. Colin Hunter as decidedly 
above the average. His large painting of the 
Rapids of Niagara is, I think, by no means so 
successful, It is simply & vast mass of green 
water, bestrewn with curled and twisted foam, 
like fragments of cotton wool. 

There is a certain greatness of style about the 
landscapes by Mr. T. Hope McLachlan which is 
rarely to be met with at the present day. His 
subjeets are from the wild moorland country in 
the north of Yorkshire, and they are treated 
with a breadth of coloring and effect perfectly 
in harmony with the scenery. The ‘ Close of a 
Stormy Day: High Teesdale,” is one of the very 
few really poetical pictures in the exhibition. 
Through sweeping rain-clouds a break of even- 
ing light casts a warm gleam over the desolate 
landscape. On the right, the moon is rising, 
pale and vaporish. A woman, driving a flock of 
sheep, is seen in the foreground. The execution 
is bold and broad, with little of what is generally 
called finish, but full of fine sentiment and sug- 
gestiveness. ‘Barden Beck,’’ by the same 
artist, is scarcely lessinteresting.: The stream is 
seen in a hollow to the right, bordered by dark 
trees, of which the line, continued into the 
middle distance and right across the picture, 
marks the course of the beck where it is unseen, 
The foreground, to the left, is occupied by a field 
with a few sheep, and in the background, above 
the trees, rise the great moors, brown and red 
with heather, extending as far as the eye can 
see, The sky is filled with rolling clouds, part 
in sunshine, of which one gleam on the distant 
moorland relieves the somber character of the 
picture. 

By the side of such paintings as Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan’s, Mr. Vicat Cole’s work strikes one as 
tame and conventional, not to say mechanical, 
At the same time, it must be admitted that his 
two pictures this year are superior to much that 
he has done. The gray poplars, swaying with 
the wind, in the picture of Iffley Mill, are very 
true to Nature, and there is an agreeable effect 
of hazy sunlight in the “ Sinodun Hill, near 
Dorchester.” 

Mr. B. W. Leader's landscapes are always 
among the most interesting in the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibitions, and this year be has by no 
means disappointed his admirers. His scene on 
the Holyhead Road, in North Wales, is an excel- 
lent picture, the subject well chosen and high- 
ly characteristic of that most romantic portion 
of the British {slands. An especial feature in 
it, and treated with great success, is the wild 
mountain torrent, which foams and plunges by 
the side of the road in the dim evening light, 
and which is crossed in the foreground, on the 
right, by a picturesque old bridge of gray stone. 
In the distance, the Welsh mountains extend 
across the picture, clouds, gray and rosy, float- 
ing about their summits. Mr. Leader exhibits, 
also, two fine pictures, in which the effects are 
of broad daylight. One of them has a title from 
Milton—‘ Hedgerow elms on billocks green” — 
and is remarkable for the truthful gray color- 





arm to fend off bis too affectionate caresses, with 
the prettiest air of laughing playfulness. 
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The other is a pleasant study of a Worcestershire 
lane after a Summer shower. 

Among the other landscapes must be men- 
tioned Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘‘Welcome Shade,” 
in which sheep are crouching in the shade of 
some old willows by a brookside, on a hot, sunny 
day; Mr. Alfred W. Hunt's ‘“‘ Bright October,” 
a painting of a quiet nook, where lies a calm 
pool under rocks and rich Autumn foliage—very 
sweet in color, but too granular throughout in 
texture ; and Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘Found,” a grand, 
mountainous landscape, with swirls of white 
mist about the crags. 

The new water-color room is filled with a fair- 
ly good collection of drawings, of which 1 will 
mention only a vigorous sketch called ‘‘ A Cot 
Amid the Hills,” by Mr. Faed, and a charming 
little evening bit, with sheep returning to the 
fold, by Mr. Arthur E. Ball. But I should like 
here to saya few words on a subject of the 
greatest importance to water-color painters, and 
one which is closely connected with the unmis- 
takable decline of the art in England. It is now 
practically impossible to get water-color drawings 
accepted at any of our exhibitions, unless they 
are either framed close in gold, like oil-paintings, 
or with a gold fiat inside the frame, the old- 
fashioned white mounts being almost universal- 
ly excluded. This regulation, originating, I 
suppose, in a weak regard for the general effect 
of the room, is tending, ainong other causes, 
to revolutionize the art of water-color painting, 
and to bring it more and more into emulation of 
oil-painting. Tothe drawings of the greatest 
masters in the art—of men such as Turner, De 
Wint, David Cox, and most of their contempo- 
raries—the mounting in gold, as it is now prac- 
ticed, would be generally ruinous in effect ; nor 
can our present artista be reasonably expected 
to follow in the footsteps of these great men, 
when, by #0 doing, they would be deliberately 
debarring themselves from all opportunities of 
getting their works exhibited. But if the uni- 
form appearance of a gallery is really to be held 
of so much greater importance than the advan- 
tageous display of the individual drawings ex- 
hibited in it, I think the gain would be consid- 
erable if the above regulation could be reversed, 
#0 as to make white mounts imperative for ‘all 
water-colors ; inasmuch us few, if any, even of 
those which look well in gold, would be injured 
by « white margin, while, for works painted on 
the principles of our best masters, no other 
mounting is equally suitable, 

RicHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Science. 


Unpes the title ‘‘ Humble-bees on the Pampas,” 
Mr. W. H. Hodson contributes to Science Gossip 
an interesting account of a malodorous bee in 
South America, which quality protects it from 
harm. Two humble-bees, Bombus thoracicus and 
B, violaceus, are found on the pampas ; the first, 
with a primrose-yellow thorax, and the extremity 
of the abdomen bright rufous, slightly resembles 
the English B, terrestris ; the rarer species, which 
is a trifle smaller than the first, is of a uniform 
intense black, the body having the appearance 
of velvet, the wings being of a deep violaceous 
blue. A census of the humble-bees in any 
garden or field always shows that the yellow bees 
outnumber the black in the proportion of about 
seven to one; and their nests may also be 
found in the same proportion—about seven 
nests of the yellow to one nest of the black 
species. In habits they are almost identical ; and 
when two species so closely allied are found in- 
habiting the same locality, it is only reasonable 
to infer that one possesses some advantage over 
the other, and that the Jeast favored species will 
eventually disappear. In this case, where one 
80 greatly outnumbers the other, it might be 
thought that the rarer species is dying out, or 
that, on the contrary, it is anew-comer, destined 
to supplant the older, more numerous species. 
Yet, during the twenty years the writer has ob- 
served them, there has occurred no change in 
their relative positions, though both have greatly 
increased iu numbers during that time, owing 
to the spread of cultivation. And yet it would 
searcely be too much to expect some marked 
change in a period as long as that, even through 
the slow-working agency of natural selection ; 
for it is not as if there had been an exact 
balance of power between them. In the same 
period of time several species, once common, 
have almost or quite disappeared, while 
others, very low down as to numbers, have been 
exalted to the first rank. In insect life espe- 
cially, these changes have been numerous, 
rapid, and widespread. 

“In the district where, as a boy, I chased and 
caught tinamous, and also chased ostriches, but 
failed to catch them, the continued presence of our 
two humble-bees, sucking the same flowers and 
making their nests in the same situations, has re- 
mained a puzzle to my mind.” 

The site of the nest is usually a slight depres- 
sion in the soil in the shelter of a cardoon bush. 
The bees deepen the hollow by burrowing in the 
earth , and, when the Spring foliage sheltering 
it withers up, they construct a dome-shaped cov- 
ering of small sticks, thorns, and leaves, bitten 








into extremely small pieces, They sometime 
take possession of a small hole or cavity in the 
ground, and save themselves the labor of exca- 
vation. Their architecture closely resembles 
that of B. terrestris. They make rudely- 
shaped oval honey-celis, varying from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in length, the smaller 
ones being the first made. Later in the season 
the old cocoons are utilized for storing honey. 
The wax is chocolate-colored, and almost the 
only difference I can tind in the economy of the 
two species is that the black bee uses a large 
quantity of wax in plastering the interior of its 
nest. The egg-cell of the yellow bee always con- 
tains from twelve to sixteen egys. At the en- 
trance on the edge of the mound one bee is 
usually stationed, and, when approached, it 
hums a sbrill challenge, and then throws it- 
self into a menacing attitude. The sting is 
exceedingly painful. One striking difference 
between the two species is noticed by Mr. 
Hodson. The yellow bee is inodorous, while 
the black bee, when angry Qnd attacking, emits 
an exceedingly powerful odor. Curiously 
enough, this smell is identical in character 
with the smell made when angry by the wasps 
of the South American genus, Pepsis—dark 
blue wasps, with red wings. This odor at first 
produces a stinging sensation on the nerve of 
smell, but when inhaled in large measure be- 
comes very nauseating. 

**On one occasion, while | was opening a nest, 
several of the bees buzzing round my head and 
thrusting their stings through the veil I wore for 
protection, gave out so pungent a smel}) that I was 
compelled to retreat.” 


THE CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION. 





Tue Conference of Charities and Correction 
recently held at Washington can be regarded 
as one of the most successful meetings of this 
voluntary association. It brings together from 
all sections of the country those interested in 
charitable and correctional work. It includes 
among its active members superintendents of all 
the varieties of these institutions, and enables 
them to compare and discuss methods, and to 
give the results of their varied experiences. 
While there is great diversity of opinion, it is 
evident that, on several points once at variance, 
there has come to be a consensus of opinion, 
For instance, in penal discipline, the desirability 
of industrial reform schools and of intermediate 
prisons, such as that of Elmira, is no longer 
doubted. 

Judge McArthur, of the District Supreme 


Court, presided, and in some well chosen words’ 


outlined the great importance of the work. 
Ex-Governor Anderson, of Kentucky, in his re- 
sponsive address, commented severely on the 
fact that the United States Government made 
disposition of its prisoners in those peniten- 
tiaries where it could drive the closest board 
bargain with sheriffs or other officials, and cut 
them off from the reach of friends and of re- 
formatory measures. Ex-Governor Hoyt, of 
Pennsylvania, showed what great legal and 
social interests are involved in the questions dis- 
cussed, and that those who control the work are 
not impracticable reformers, but statesmen, and 
patriotic, thoughtful, far-seeing citizens. The 
presidential address of Philip Garrett, of Phila- 
delphia, was worthy of the Conference. He 
considered with some detail the various lines of 
work in which the Conference halt formerly 
been engaged. The carrying of fire-arms, ac- 
quittals under the plea of insanity, lynch-law 
and the evils of druokenness were noted as 
among the incentives to crime. Punishment 
must never be revengeful. While punishing 
crime, we are not to forget that there are great 
sinners outside of penal institutions. The neea 
of a classified system of penal, hospital, and 
charitable institutions was strongly pleaded. 
The reports from the various states showed 
that, in those most advanced, there is consider- 
able uniformity of method. The condition of 
our jails is almost uniformly complained of. 
But few of the states have applied the system of 
separate detention, or associated work after the 
manner of prisons. The confinement of sentenced 
and accused persons, witnesses, vagrants and 
tramps, 80 that they spend their days in com- 
mon corridors, in jesting, swearing, card-playing 
and obscene story telling, was strongly con- 
demned. Indeed, the general public have but 
little appreciation of the degree to which jails 
are schools of crime. The social charms of the 
jails have great attractions for the crowds that 
frequent these places of Winter and sometimes 
of Summer resort. Those taken to jail should 
always be kept separate from each other. There 
should be different treatment for those who have 
had no preliminary trial, and who are accused, as 
well as for those who are detained as witnesses. 
No jail should be a tramp lodging place. Chil- 
dren should never be put here to await trial, un- 
less in entirely distinct apartments. Al] these 
separations cost money at first, but in the end 
area saying to the counties. Nexton ground 
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for condemnation comes the almshouse systems 
of most of the states. A few only insist upon 
and secure the entire separation of children over 
two years of age from almshouse parentage and 
associations; all agree that the limitation of 
pauperism demands the entire removal of all 
such children fromalmshouse care, or vicin- 
age. Some of the states show excellent results 
from this separation. ‘he steady employment 
of all paupers at all able to work, and the adap- 
tation of light work to those only capable of 
light labor was earnestly insisted upon. There 
are men and women in attendance at this con- 
ference, who, if they had control, would, in the 
next three years, diminish, by one-half, the 
almshouse supply of the United States. The 
practical methods for the limitation of pauper- 
ism are now well understood, Often political 
changes and the greed of county officials is the 
great hinderance to intelligent methods as well 
as toeconomy. Each county should have wise 
and prudent female visitors going two by two, 
as well as men, who would not only complain of 
abuses, but show the more excellent way. Pau- 
perism has become organized in America as well 
asin Europe. It is only by well-devised methods, 
faithful.y carried out, that we shall limit its in- 
crease. 

Those who visited the United States jail, 
almshouse, and workhouse of the District of 
Columbia saw good examples of what such in- 
stitutions should be. The jail has all the ap- 
pointments of a first-class prison, and relies 
upon methods of separation. A work system is 
not needed as much in jails as in prisons, since 
these are cases of briefer detention. The alms- 
house has its hospital department prominent, 
and is meant for those not capable of daily la- 
bor. All those who can work are employed, 
some about the establishments, and others in 
filling up the flat-lands and in garden work, 
Under present discipline, tramps have become 
scarce, These institutions are, probably, as good 
models of what jails, almshouses, and work- 
houses should be as any that can thus be found 
associated, 

The sanitary condition was excellent. In the 
jail, although the average number of the pris- 
oners is 200, there have been only five deaths in 
ten years. The figures seemed impossible, but 
the fact seems to be assured. It can be said in 
general that in no department, both as to charit- 
able and dependent institutions, is the progress 
80 manifest as in sanitary care. 

The evening addresses of the second day were 
by Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, and 
Charles Dudley Warner, of Connecticut. The 
address of Governor Hoyt was rather an elabo- 
rate discussion of the relations of punishment 
and reformation to be sought in penal insti- 
tutions. He insisted that punishment was the 
basis, and that no sentimental methods must 
prevail, He showed, however, how proper 
modes of reformation, and inducements there- 
to, were consistent with the idea. The whole 
paper is too valuable for condensation. His ar- 
gument for labor, but against contract labor, 
and in favor of the piece-priee system, will at- 
tract much attention. Mr. Warner followed in 
some valuable comments upon the grand work 
of the Elmira Reformatory. No one can attend 
such a meeting as this without feeling that in 
the socia), mora), and sanitary care of institu- 
tions there is progress, and yet must have to 
deplore the political complications which pre- 
vent the application of well-understood meth- 
ods of economical reform. 








Biblical Research, 


HERMAS AND THEODOTION. 





BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 





Tue important discovery by Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris of the dependence of Hermas —Vis, IV, ii, 
4—on Daniel vi, 22, was early communicated 
to the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT; and, if [ 
am not mistaken, Dr. Hort’sa valuable note, 
pointing out that the dependence was on Theo- 
dotion’s version of Daniel, rather than the LXX, 
appeared in ite columns (Aug. 14th, 1884,) in ad- 
vance of its publication io the “‘ Johns-Hopkins 
University Circulars.” The inference was read- 
ily drawn that ‘The Shepherd” was later than 
Theodotion, and Dr, Hort states this, but cau- 
tiously adds that it would be beyond his present 
purpose to discuss ‘* the other evidence for the 
date of either Hermas or Theodotion.” The 
best of us, less cautious, have been somewhat 
free in declaring that Mr. Harris’s discovery 
settled the date of Hermas as late in the second 
century, and thus corroborated the testimony 
of the Muratori Canon. Meanwhile there were 
two men whom we all desired to hear upon the 
matter—Dr. Theodor Zahn, of Erlangen, and 
Dr. George Salmon, of Dublin—respectively the 
most learned German and English advocate of 
the earlier date of Hermas. 

By the kindness of the author, I have just re- 
ceived an early copy of Dr. Salmon’s admirable 
“ Introduction to the New Testament,” and find 
it to close with a “‘ Note on Hermas and Theo- 





dotion.” The readers of Toe INDEPENDENT wil! 
be glad to have the opportunity to observe how 
all such discoveries as Mr. Harris’s drag others 
in their train. I confine myself to giving an 
account of what Dr. Salmon has to say in the 
matter, expressing no opinion of my own. 

Dr. Salmon begins by pointing out that, ac- 
cording to some accounts of the date of Theo- 
dotion’s version (e. g., Harvey’s, 181 A. D.), it 
would be too late to be used by Hermas on any 
widely accepted opinion of the date of the 
latter. He then points out that Epiphanius 
alone gives us any definite statements as to Theo- 
dotion’s date, and that he is demonstrably so 
full of errors in the immediate context as to be 
worthless to us as a witness. But, if we reject 
the testimony of Epiphanius, * we are left with- 
out any precise information as to the date of 
Theodotion, so that it seems to me we are on 
much firmer ground if we use Hermas to de- 
termine the date of Theodotion, than vice versa” 
(p. 658). 

After this comes the important matter. We 
are reminded that Overbeck has shown that 
Irengus quotes Theodotion’s Daniel habitually, 
and that Bardenhewer has shown that Hippoly- 
tus used it exclusively. It appears, further, that 
this was the Daniel used by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and in the tract ‘‘Adv. Jude@os,” ascribed to 
Tertullian, but which can scarcely have been 
written before A. D. 230. On the other hand, the 
rest of Tertullian’s works quote the LXX, and 
Cyprian shows acquaintance with both, while 
Justin Martyr apparently used the LXX only. 
It thus may be provisionally said, that Theodo- 
tion’s version of Daniel superseded the LXX in 
the use of the Christian Church between Justin 
andIrenwus. Hermas stands so entirely by him- 
self in other matters, however, that the Church 
usage will not necessarily settle his date. And 
another question arises: How early was Theo- 
dotion’s version known? Indeed, still another 
lies back of that: May not Theodotion have 
used a version already in existence, in making 
hia own rendering? At all evente, it is impor- 
tant to see whether any coincidences occur in 
very early quotations from Daniel, with what 
we now know as Theodotion’s version. 

Hebrews xi, 33 (Danl. vi, 22) suggests The- 
odotion as against the LXX. Rev. ix, 20 (Danl. 


*'v, 23), x, 5 (xii, 7), xii, 7 (x, 20), xiii, 7 (vii, 21), 


xix, 6 (x, 6), xx, 4 (vii, 9),xx, 11 (ii, 35)—all 
agree with Theodotion as against the LXX ; and 
the first and last of these are very striking. The 
other phenomena of the quotations of the Apoca- 
lypse seem to suggest that (1) John made use of 
a translation, (2) that this was neither the LXX 
nor Theodotion, but (3) that it was a version 
presenting some affinity with Theodotion. Other 
New Testament quotations point in the same 
direction—e. g. Matt. xiii, 32 (Danl. iv,7). Com- 
pare also Clem, Rom. c, 34 (Danl. viii, 10). The 
quotations from Daniel in Baruch (i, 15—18, cf. 
Danl. iv, 7—10 ; ii,11—16 ; ef. Danl. ix, 15—18) are 
considerably nearer Theodotion than the LXX. 
It will not be necessary to give the actual lan- 
guage of these quotations here. Dr. Salmon 
gives it, and bisinference seems securely founded 
on it: ‘That coincidences with Theodotion’s 
version do not prove that a document is not 
as early as the first century ; but they seem to 
point distinctly to the existence in that century 
of a version of the book of Daniel having closer 
affinities with Theodotion’s than with the LXX” 
(p.666)., 

It is urged further that this result ought not 
to surprise us. It would be wonderful, rather, 
that men should put up lopg with such a version 
as the LXX Daniel. It is even strange that such 
& version ever acquired a place in so sacred & 
book as the LXX. On the other hand, Theodo- 
tion, elsewhere than in Daniel, depended much 
on previous renderings, and of all the transla- 
tors, seema to have had least acquaintance with 
the original languages. How can we account for 
him just here making a totally independent 
version? Moreover, in one passage at least, the 
LXX, Daniel seems to presuppose the rendering 
now found in Theodotion. In x, 6, the LXX reads 
Td oréua abtov doer Oaddooyv, which may be 
accounted for as acurruption of Theodotion’s 
76 capa abrod Woe Oapdic and is, perhaps, im- 
possible to account for otherwise. Does it not 
look as if Theodotion followed the lines of @ 
version older than his own and the LXX alike, 
and which was in use in the first century, from 
which also Irenseus quoted? 

Dr, Salmon concludes by saying that, for his 
purposes, it is not necessary to answer this ques- 
tion definitely. ‘All I want is to establish that 
we really know very little on the subject of first 
century Greek translations. If, then, it can be 
established on other grounds that the Book of 
Hermas belongs to the early part of the second 
century, no reason for rejecting that date is 
afforded by the fact that we find in the book a 
verse of Daniel quoted in a form for which the 
Septuagint will not account” (p. 668). 

Apart from this question, for which the inves- 
tigations included in this note were undertaken, 
they seem to me to have a distinct value in 
themselves, and a field is here opened for a 
search after the Daniel of the “ Volksbibel” of 
the first century, which some scholar ought to 
enter into. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa 
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Shoot and College. 


Tue faculty of Cornell has made the ap- 
pointments of fellowships for the next year. 
There were over thirty applications from differ- 
ent parts of the country, several women being 
among the candidates. The successful persons 
are, with one exception, Cornell scholars who 
have distinguished themselves by their high 
scholarship in their respective specialties. The 
following are the appointments : George Francis 
Atkinson, 1885, Monroe, Mich., botany; E. J. 
Pearson, 1883, formerly engineer on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, civil engineering; Orrin 
Leslie Elliot, 1885, Centerville, N. Y., history 
and political science; Charles B, Wilson, 1883, 
Geddes, N. Y., modern languages ; Benjamin 
W. Snow, 1885, Lasalle, Ill., physics ; Hiram J. 
Messenger, 1880, Cortland, N. Y., mathematics ; 
8. C. Meeks, master of sciences, Indiana State 
University, systematic ziology. These fellow- 
ships are of the value of $4,000, and good fur 
one year. 


....We agree with the Tribune in its estimate 
of the beauty of the Brown University Class Day 
program. It says: 

“ Class Day printing has become a fine art at most 
of the colleges, but the senior class at Brown Uni- 
versity have surpassed anything of this kind that 
has ever fallen under our eyes. The program is 
printed on three Jeaves of the choicest paper, 
looped together with a silk skein. The frontispiece 
gives in medallion an undergraduate’s head with 
academic cap and a classical representation of the 
conferring of degrees, with a perapective of the 
college buildings above and the college gate below. 
It is a unique design, and is exquisitely executed, 
The remaining leaves contain the details of the 
program printed in brown color on dark back- 
grounds illuminated by stars, meteors, fleecy clouds 
and mountain peaks. Altogether it is a beautiful 
bit of engraving and printing, which makes an old- 
time graduate inclined to lament the Arcadian sim- 
plicity and bucolic rusticity of his own college 
days.” 


....Columbia College, in this city, celebrated 
its 131st Annual Commencement on the 10th, 
Degrees were conferred as follows: Bachelor of 
Arts, 59; Engineer of Mines, 39; Civil Engineer, 
4; Bachelor of Philosophy, on 3 in the course of 
Chemistry, 3 in the course of Architecture, 1 
in the course of Geology, and 4 in the School of 
Political Science ; Master of Arts, 12; Doctor of 
Philosophy, on 1 in the School of Mines, 4 in 
the School of Political Science, and 1 in the 
Graduate Department ; Doctor of Letters, one. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred on President 
Knox, of Lafayette (Columbia, 1841), and 
Emory McClintock, of Wisconsin. 


-..-Among the commencement notices we 
find mention of addresses as follows: Goldwin 
Smith, at Cornell; Prof. Egbert E. Smyth, at 
Baldwin, in memory of Dr. A. 8. Packard; Dr. 
Washington Gladden and the Hon. John Eaton, 
at the Pennsylvania State College ; Ex-Governor 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, at Lafayette ; Charles E. 
Fitch, of Rochester, at Syracuse University ; Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, at Hanover Col- 
lege ; Dr. H, J. Van Dyke, Jr., at the University of 
Vermont ; Bishop Andrews, at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity ; Judge Andrews, of the Court of Appeals, 
at Hobart, and Dr. John Hall at Washington 
and Lee University. 


...- Shurtleff College, Ill, held its com- 
mencement May 3ist—June 3d. President 
Kendrick’s baccalaureate sermon was followed 
on Sunday evening by an address by Dr. E. B. 
Hulbert, of the Chicago Baptist Theological 
Seminary. President E. C. Hewett, of the 
Illinois State Normal School, delivered the ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies, Six gradu- 
ates received the degree of A.B., and honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: D.D., Rev. 
L. A. Abbott, of Alton; Rev. J. G. Merrill, of 
St. Louis. LL.D., A. C. Cowperthwaite, M.D., 
of Iowa, 


...-The graduating class at Columbia, this 
year, placed a stained glass window in the library 
building as a reminder of their college days, It 
is described as “ rich in color and graceful in 
design, representing the figure of Sophocles, 
clad in the flowing Grecian garb, a landscape 
with a temple forming the background of the 
figure. A rich olive tint predominates.” It ap- 
pears that the average age of the class was 
twenty-one years, three months and six days, 
the oldest man being a little over twenty-four, 
and the youngest eighteen. 


....At Grammar Schoo] No. 14, on East 
Twenty-Seventh Street, in this city, occurred, a 
few days since, the celebration of the comple- 
tion by Miss Caroline F. Whiting of fifty years of 
service as a teacher in the school. Peter Cooper 
was one of the board of trustees that appointed 
her in 1835. An engrossed testimonial was pre- 
sented her, also a purse of $700, which she de- 
clined to accept for herself, and it will be used 
for the purchase of a library, to be called the 
Whiting Library, and presented to some hospi- 


..+-The General Theological Seminary in this 
city held its graduation exercises May 27th. 


lowing additional degrees were conferred: 8. T. 
D. (ad eundem). The Rev. Drs. E. A. Hoffman, 
W. E. Eigenbrodt, Samuel Buel, R. C. Hall, 
Andrew Oliver, W. J. Seabury and Thomas 
Richey. 8. T. B. (in course). The Rev. Messrs. 
F. Heartfield, 8. B. Pond, O. 8. Roche, A. P. 
Grint, F. C. Jewell, J. H. Ranger, David Sprague 
and August Ulman. 


...-The ninth scholastic year at Johns Hop- 
kins University closed on the llth. The degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was bestowed on Gus- 
tav Bissing, Louis Duncan, Gustav A. Liebig, Jr., 
and Albert G. Palmer, of Baltimore ; Henry H. 
Donaldson, New York City ; Homer W. Hillyer, 
Waupun, Wis. ; Frederick 8. Lee, Canton, N. Y. ; 
James P. MeMurrich, Guelph, Can.; and 
Morrison I. Swift, Ashtabula, O. The degree 
of A.B. was conferred on nine. 


....-Marietta College, though beginning as a 
collegiate institution in 1838, was not chartered 
as a college till 1835, and this Summer it cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary. There will be a 
historical address by President Andrews, who 
has been connected with the college since 1838. 
Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, and Governor Wil- 
son, of West Virginia, will be present, with 
many other distinguished men. The exercises 
begin Sunday, June 28th. 


....-The Summer cruise from the Naval 
Acidemy, at Annapolis, will be taken on the 
ship ‘ Constellation.” The total number of 
cadets on board is 125, divided as follows: First 
class, 25; third class, 67; fourth class, 38. The 
second class, of 78 membera, will be quartered 
on the United States ship “Santee,” at the 
Academy, during the Summer, There are 203 
cadets connected with the Academy at present. 


...-Commencements occur this week at 
Brown, Rochester, Madison, Smith, Washington 
and Lee, Franklin and Marshall, Tufts, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Rutgers, Harvard, and University 
of New York. Next weck they take place at 
Dartmouth, Union, Bates, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, 
Trinity, Yale, and Lafayette. Week after 
next they come at Amherst, Williams, Hamilton 
and the University of Vermont. 


...-At Boston University this year the grad- 
uates of the various departments numbered 122, 
as follows: College of Liberal Arts, 17; College 
of Agriculture (Students in State School at Am- 
herst), 11; School of Theology, 14; School of 
Law, 48; School of Medicine, 26; Schcol of All 
Sciences, 6. Of the whole number 27 were 
young women. 


...Haverford College, near Philadelphia, an 
institution under the care of the Orthodox 
Friends, is made the residuary legatee of the es- 
tate of the late Jacob P. Jones, of Philadelphia, 
The bequest will amount to half, and, perhaps, 
three quarters of a million. It is made in 
memory of an only son, who was a graduate of 
the college. 


...-At Vassar, on the 10th, thirty-four re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree ; five, the diplo- 
ma of the school of painting; ten, that of the 
school of music, and two received the second de- 
gree in arts, President Caldwell has resigned 
his office ; but the trustees have requested him to 
retain his position till his successor has been 
chosen, 


....At a recent meeting of the Council of 
the University of the City of New York, Dr. John 
Hall, who has been Chancellor ad interim for 
three years, was elected Chancellor, and accepted 
the office. Dr, Henry M. MacCracken, professor 
of moral and intellectual philosophy, was elected 
Vice-Chancellor, 


... The first five or “ star” graduates at West 
Point this year were: Kuhn, Kentucky; Craig- 
hill, at large; O’Brien, Massachusetts; Willcox, 
Georgia ; and Cole, Illinois, The class numbers 
thirty-nine. The original number was ninety- 
seven. Theclass of 1886 numbers cighty-two. 

....The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have elected the Rev. George 8. Ful- 
lerton Adjunct-Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. Since the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Krauth, Mr. Fullerton has held the post of 
instructor in that department. 

...“*No Flowers” says the beautifal com- 
mencement card of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
leges. The bouquet nuisance has been for a long 
time almost unbearable at all the college com- 
mencements, 

....Additional interest will be imparted to the 
anniversary of Phillips Academy, Andover, this 
year, by the presentation to the Academy of 
Launt Thompson’s bust of the late Dr, Samuel 
H. Taylor, the gift of his sister, Miss E. L. 
Taylor. 

....-Maryville College, Tennessee, conferred 
upon the Rev. E. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, 
the degree of LL..D., and upon the Rev. John 
C. Clyde, of Bloomsbury, N. J., the degree of 
D.D. 


....Bangor Thelogical Seminary had ten grad- 
uates this year. The address before the Rhet- 
orical Society was delivered by the Rev. Wm. 
Barbour. 





There were twenty-nine graduates and the fol- 


graduates. One goes to China. Professor Fos- 
ter gave his inaugural address. 

....Oxford confers the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston. 








Missions, 


One of the most successful of the Wesleyan 

missions is that of the Friendly Islands, known 

as the Tongan mission. It was established some 

sixty years ago, when the islanders were a desper- 

ate and ferocious people. Under missionary in- 

fluence they have become transformed, and are a 

graceful, prosperous and happy nation, with a 

constitutional government under old King 

George. The character of Christians the Ton- 

gans make is of the highest. They not only 

form a strong and self-reliant church, but 

have contributed large sums to missionary funds 

and have furnished faithful and efficient mis- 

sionaries and teachers for other South Sea mis- 

sions. For many years the Tongan mission has 

been connected with the Australasian Wesleyan 

Church, in common with the other Wesleyan 

missions in the South Seas. In 1881 King 
George petitioned the General Conference of the 

Australasian Church to take Tonga out of the 
list of missions and constitute it a district of an 

annual conference, claiming that there was no 
longer an idol or a heathen in the whole group. 

The request was complied with. Last year the 
King asked the General Conference to transfer 
the relation of the district from the New South 

Wales to the New Zealand Conference. ‘The 
Conference appointed a commission to inquire 
into the matter, and provided for the making of 
the transfer if it should be found desirable. But 
the commission decided against the transfer, and 
many (f the Tongans were greatly disappointed, 
The relations with the New South Wales Confer- 
ence have been unpleasant, and talk 
of a free or national Church began to 
be heard. The prime minister, formerly 
a Wesleyan minister, encouraged the project of 
a national Church, and, under the lead of a mis- 
sionary, Mr. Baker, a secession took place re- 
cently, and the king has given his aid to the 
formation of an independent or national Church. 
He has appointed an old Wesleyan missionary, 
Mr. Watkin, first minister over the new Church, 
In three weeks, 11,000 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Church, with twelve ordained native ministers, 
800 local preachers, 600 school teachers, 700 
class leaders, and upward of 5,000 members 
seceded to the new connection. In many of the 
islands beautiful churches are empty, and under 
the spreading branches of the Tongan banyan 
tree large congregations assembled. The king 
and court party are thoroughly with the new 
order of things. The Rev. J. E, Moulton, chair- 
man of the district, says the king and court 
party have exerted undue pressure upon the 
people, and forced many of them into secession, 
by making adherence to the new order a test of 
loyalty. He says: 

‘It has been announced that any Government 
official who declares himself a Wesleyan, will be 
dismissed, and this has been uniformly acted npon. 
Three heads of towns in Haabai, who nobly refused 
to change their dotu, have been dismissed, and 
several more in Tonga; how many I have not yet 
ascertained, Caleb Balu, one of the judges, when 
the question was putto him, answered that he loved 
his king and his country, and prized his office and 
name, but he could not give up the Church of his 
father. He was immediately dismissed, Nor were 
all the threats as harmless as this. One of our most 
devoted local preachers, who refused to join, has 
been tried for saying that the land belonged to 
Jehovah, as well as the king; he has been sentenced 
to two years’ Jabor and banishment, It must be re- 
membered that all this ia directly contrary to the 
constitution, which accords perfect freedom in 
religious matters, and it 1s alao an infringement of 
the treaty with Great Britain, as Roman Catholics, 
who are looked upon as under the protection of 
France, suffer no disabilities on account of their 
religion. 

“Some, doubtless, will be disposed to sympathize 
with the secession, as being a movement in favor of 
anational Church. But the high-handed way in 
which it has been carried out alters the case alto- 
gether. We cannot retreat in the face of intimida- 
tions and persecutions; nor can we forsake those 
who have given up so much for us, Sol have told 
the people that I shall stay and make the best of it. 
A goodly number stil) stand in Haabai, and the 
violent means that have been used will produce a 
reaction, The majority—the great majority—of the 
people of Tongtabu are still with us, including most 
of the king’s own family. The only town that has 
turned over did so under the threat of expulsion, if 
they refused.” 





...-The income of the English Wesleyan 
Society the past year was $731,540, of which 
about $35,000 was received from foreign districts, 
The Society reports a small surplue of receipts 
over expenditures. The general summary of 
statistics is as follows: 

Contral stations........0660 secseecerecesecee 285 


Chapels and other preaching places.......... 1,210 
Missionaries and assistant missionaries...... 287 





...-Oberlin had this year eleven theological 


Catechists, interpreters, teachers, etc........ 1,648 
Local preachers, Sabbath-school teachers, etc, 8,279 
ChurchmembeS.......0-+e0esseeeeeeeee 29,091 
On trial for church-membership..........-++ 4,208 
BCNOIATS. ....cccoccescccccecscnveussvevensreres 64,678 


“ Blinisteriat Register. 
BAPTIST. 
a “80 A. R., Wolcott, removes te Moravia, 


BALDWIN, Gero. ©O., D.D., First ch., Troy, 
N, Y., resigns, 

BARR, J. W., Evans Milis, removes to Newport, 

mm, E. B., Chicago, Ill,, called to Kenosha, 

is. 

COLEMAN, M. H., becomes pastor at Half 

Moon, N.Y 

DE CAMP, C. P., Kittaning, removes to Dixon- 

ville, Penn. 

— W. H., Pella, removes to Sheldon, 
a. 


DUFFY, J, W., Perry, N. Y., accepts call to 

Orange Valley, N. J. 

FINK, L. W., Marlboro, Maass., resigns. 

FLOOK, A. 8., Woodbury, Md., removes to 

Columbus, WJ. 

GREELEY, J. V. K., Sunbury, accepts call to 

Westerville, O. 

aA J., Jacobstown, accepts call to Cramer's 
ae 

HUGHES, Samvet, Atto, N. J., died recently, 

LEONARD, Isaac, Iona, removes to Sperry, 


LOVETT, E. H., accepts call to East Avenue ch., 
Brooklyn, E. D. 
MITCHELL, Joun, ord. in Bethel, Anoka Co,, 
Minn. 
NICHOLSON, C, F., Boston, accepts call to 
Firat ch., Nantucket, Maas, 
SHULLENBERGER, H., Batayia, removes to 
Ioka, Ia. 
STRUCKHOFF, Henry, ord. pastor in Hickory 
Street ch., Buffalo, N. Y 
WEEKES, R. H., Leesville, removes to Portland- 
ville, N. Y. 
WHEELER, J. K., Terre Haute, Ind., called to 
South ch., Hartford, Conn, 
WHITCOMB, W. W.,North Amherst, accepts call 
to Piqua, O 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BUTLER, J. H., accepts call to Moriah, N. Y. 

CARPENTER, C. C., Mt. Vernon, N, H., resigns. 

COOLEDGE, Cuaries E., Haverhill, Mass., 

called to Collinsville, Conn, 

FOWLER, Ontn L., ord. in Oberlin, O. 

GRAVES, C. F., Argentine, accepts call to 

Louisville, Kan. 

HALEY, Fravx, accepts call to Milton, N. H. 

HEDGES, Wx., inst. in Jamesport, L. 1. 

HOLMES, Or1s, New Village, N. Y., resigns. 

HOLM, C. W., ord. in Providence, R. I. 

JOHNSON, J. G., accepts call to Second ch., 
New London, Conn. 

KING, Water D., Bridgeport, accepts call to 
Easexville, Mich. 

LEES, Henny, Hixton, accepts call to Alderley, 
Wis. 

MACDONALD, Joun A., ord. pastor in Lincoln, 
Cal, 


MARGETT, H. G., accepts call to Cambria, N.Y; 

MILLARD, Joseru D,, Pleasanton, Mich., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, Naruanre. 8., accepts call to East 
Granville, Mass., for three years, 

MORSE, E. L., Como Avenue ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns. 

MUNGER, T. T., North Adams, called to New- 
tonville, Mass. 

NUTTING, Jonn D., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 

call to Wauseon, O. 

PETERSEN, Manous E.,ord, in Providence, R. I. 

PARKER, Tomas, Ada, Mich., resigns. 

PRICE, W. F., 4% call to Madison Avenue 

ch., New York, N. Y. 

PRIOR, Isaac R., Great Bend, Can., resigna, 

SCUDDER, Wm. W., Hartford Seminary, called 
to supply for six months at Alameda, Cal, 

SHOW, A. B., Andover Seminary, Mass., called 
to Waco, Neb. 

SHULTZ, Joun D., Dundee, accepts call to 
Whitaker, Mich, 

SIDEBOTHAM, Wm., Memphis, Mich., resigns, 

STARR, M. A., San Francisco, accepts call to 
Haywards, Cal. 

STRONG, Wa. E., Hartford Seminary, called to 
Washington 8t. ch., Beverly, Mass, 


TERRY, Cavin, North Weymouth, Mass., called 
to supply at Edgartown, Mass., for six 
months, 

THOMPSON, Wa. 8., Acton, Maine, called to 
Newington, N. H 

‘LHOMPSON, James B., ord,-in Oberlin, O, 

THRUSH, J. Wavrer, Sheridan, Mich., resigns. 

UTLEY, Wetts H., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 

VANDERVEEN, C., Grand Haven, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Park City, Utah. 

WILLSON, Tueo. B., Whitewater, Wis., called 
to Muskegon, Mich, 

WOOD, M. C., Burlington, Conn., accepts call 
to Athens, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


DRAKE, L. L., D.D., called to Holden, Mo. 

EWING, Joun, Plymouth, Penn., called to Dare- 
town 

FOWLER, J. K., called to First ch., Parsons, 
Kan. 


, Samurt M., inst. pastor in Mount 
ae ch., Zanesville Presbytery, O. 


HAYS, Geo. 8., accepts call to Palestine, O. 
McCUNE, W. ©., accepts call to San Angelo, 
Tom Green Co., Tex. ax Sy 
ADCLIFFE, Watiace, D.D., accepts 
Fort Street ch., Detroit, Mich. 
es H., North Vernon, removes to Mitchell, 


TAYLOR, A., called to Laporte City, Is. 
J. W., accepts call to Marietta, Neb. ; 
yO ee at, Wehoosanders Co. Neb. 


’ 
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Personalities, 


Miss Carutox, an elderly lady, is honored 
in Richmond as being the heroine of an amusing 
incident of the Civil War. She lived, with her 
father and the other members of her family, on 
a farm. One dark night a dozen Confederate 
cavalrymen dashed down upon their grounds, 
to secure some horses that they owned. 
She, her father and her brother allowed the 
marauders to unfasten the animals; and then 
suddenly, in the thick darkness, they leaped 
about in the brush near by, firing an old pistol, 
and calling out in the deepest voices they could 
assume. “Come on! Come on, boys! We've got 
‘em this time.” The panic-striken thieves flew 
as if the Union troops they fancied had awaited 
them were in hot pursuit, and the stock was 
saved, 





.... According to ‘Women of the Day,” the 
following ages are correct: Miss Alcott 52, Rosa 
Bonheur 63, Mrs. Maxwell (Miss Braddon) 48, 
Diana Mulock Craik 49, Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
54, Eugénie of France 59, Emily Faithfull 50, 
Mrs. Gladstone 73, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 60, 
Mme, de Novikoff 48, Jennie Lind 64, Lucca 45, 
Mme. Modjeska 41, Florence Nightingale 65, 
Christine Nilsson 42, Mrs, Oliphant 67, Miss de 
la Ramé (Ouida) 45, Patti 42, Elizabeth Stuart 
Pholps 41, Christina Rossetti 65, Mrs, Stowe 73, 
Ellen Terry 37, Mrs. Weldon 48 and Mrs. Henry 
Wood 65. 


....It is noticed that King Umberto seldom 
if ever, drives out with Queen Margaret. He is 
invariably accompanied by one aide-de-camp— 
sometimes by two. The Queen takes her airing 
in an open carriage by herself (or attended by 
two of her ladies in waiting), and with a servant 
or two, The little Prince of Naples, as a rule, 
occupies a third carriage with his tutor. Only 
on grand occasions the royal father, mother 
and heir apparent are seen together, although 
the family of Savoy was never more united and 
happy in mutual relations. 


....The Sun recently observed of Miss Cleve- 
land, the sister of the President, that she “ rep- 
resents a type of American women very interest- 
ing to study. She has read a good deal, and her 
active intellect has attacked many of the un- 
solved problems of life” ; and the paper also says 
that, ‘‘ whether we find her sharply challenging 
the opinions of a leading infidel, or subjecting to 
critical analysis the emotional side of Joan of 
Arc’s character, we find her equally positive, ag- 
gressive and interesting.” 


....Bome amusement at the expense of Bir 
Arthur Hayter has been floating about Parlia- 
ment at his obedient fetching of a glass ef ice- 
water to Mr. Gladstone, when the Premier began 
his speech in favor of the Princess Beatrice’s 
marriage-grant. He turned abruptly around as 
he arose, and said to Sir Arthur, “ Bring me 
some water,” and the honorable member at once 
did his lackey duty with neatness and dispatch. 


...-The late painter, De Neuville, often had 
the dead horses he employed as models in battle- 
scenes shot in his studio, to insure their falling 
quite naturally. Not infrequently, the luck- 
less beasts smashed things in the room consid- 
erably before giving up. His last studio was 
prepared with a specially braced floor for such 
shocks to it. 


..-.»Henri Rochefort says, in reference to the 
recent Communistic ebullience in Paris, that “a 
French revolution which is foretold never comes 
to pass, In French politics it is only the unex- 
pected that occurs.” 


..--The new Earl of Huntington is only fif- 
teen years of age. The earldom runs back to 
the first haif of the sixteenth century ; but is as 
poor a house as there is on Ireland’s impover- 
ished roll. 


-..J. C, Whittaker, the colored cadet who 
figured in that West Point hazing mystery, some 
years ago, is fast becoming a respected and suc- 
cessful lawyer of the South Carolinian bar. 


..+. Victor Hugo would not intermit his daily 
rides on the top of a Parisian boulevard bus un- 
til almost his last day of life. Nor would he 
tolerate an overcoat, 


..»-Dr. George H. Hepworth is now far more 
a journalist than pastor, his onerous duties as 
the head of the New York Herald having become 
very engrossing. 


..--Osceola, the Seminole, has been honored 
witha fine bust, painted in semblance of life, in 
the National Museum. It was derived from the 
best likenesses. 


....Tbe ex-Empress Eugénie has promised the 
Queen to emerge from her solitude so far as to 
be present at the approaching marriage in the 
royal family. 

..--Bamuel L, Clemens (Mark Twain) is 
rated at half-a-million in what substantial good 
a knack of making fun can bring a man. 


....The deposed tycoon of Japanis still living 
in a Japanese village distant from the capital, 
in the Afty-fifth year of his age. 





Pebbles. 


...“ Washington ladies are all picking 
banjos,” says an exchange. The banjo ripens 
early. 





....A woman maybe as true as steel; but 
then, you know, some steel is too highly tem- 
pered. 


....-The reason that a woman does not make 
a good collector is because a woman’s work 18 
never dun. 


... The following is displayed in front of a 
Boston restaurant: *‘ Civil service rules carefully 
observed.” 


....The gamblers are to leave Chicago. St. 
Louis will be far in the lead then in point of 
population. 


.... Housekeeper: “No. We do not know any 
new recipe for cooking brains. You might try 
heaping coals of fire on his head.” 


....A down-east debating society is about to 
wrestle with the question: ‘Which goes the 
faster after being broken, a colt or a $5 bill?” 


....Instructor in Rhetoric: “ Give an example 
of a syllogism.” Logical Freshman; “ All men 
are more or lesa alike. I am aman; therefore I 
am more or less alike.” 


..,. The difficulty between England and Russia 
at present is like the dissimilarity between a 
perfect bird and one minus a wing—merely 4 
difference of a pinion. 


....Arabs use the expression, ‘‘My shoe at 
you,” as a token of contempt. The same thing 
occurs frequently in this country, only the shoe 
is used instead of the expression. 


. “*Why do we fire cannon and express our 
joy over Washington’s birthday, and not over 
mine?” asked an Austin school teacher. ‘* Be- 
cause Washington is dead, and you aint,’ was 
the irreverent reply. 


...-A Norfolk, Va., man has dug up in his 
garden two large mastodon teeth—one weighing 
five pounds, the other three anda half. An ex- 
change says that they must have belonged to 
one of the Tusker roarers. 


...-More than half a century ago a good New 
Hampshire deacon, by the name of Day, living 
not far from the White Mountains, had seven 
children—six daughters and one son. They were 
known as his six week Days and one son Day. 


....A bright Chicago youth got an autograph 
album filled with signatures ; but, as they lacked 
neatness and uniformity, he bought a new book 
and copied all the names into it. Now he is 
happy. 


....Mrenchman (to Kentucky citizen): ** Ven 
ze friend ask you ze invite to take ze drink visky, 
vat you say in Anglais?” Kentucky Citizen: 
‘Don’t care if I do.” Frenchman: ‘ Duncar 
fido, oui! But ven you refuse ze invite, vat you 
say in Anglais?” Kentucky Citizen: ** Well— 
er—I guess you've got me now, Frenchy.” 


...-8ix hundred undertakers met in New York 
last week. It is a little early, but we have no 
doubt this will prove to be the largest burying 
party of the season. The proceedings of the con- 
vention are shrouded in mystery ; but we learn 
that there were no deadheads present and that 
the meeting adjourned in a body. 


...-Pickins County, Ga., has a post-office 
named ‘Talking Rock.” The origin of the 
name is thus stated: Some one discovered in 
the vicinity a large stone, upon which had been 
painted the words: ‘Turn me over.” It re- 
quired considerable strength to accomplish this, 
and, when it was done, the command, * Now 
turn me back, and let me fool somebody else,” 
was found painted on the under side of the stone. 


...“* There,” said a woman to a tramp, ‘‘is a 
nice dinner; but I shall expect you to saw a little 
wood for it.” ‘Certainly, madam,” politely 
replied the tramp, attacking the dinner with 
both hands, ** but you will pardon me, I trust, 
if I venture to correct your English.” ‘ My 
what?” ‘‘ Your English. Some modern author- 
ities claim that grammar is played out. I know 
better. The word ‘saw’ is a verb; in this case, 
singular number and imperfect tense. You 
cannot say, ‘I shall expect you to saw wood.’ 
*I shall expect you to see wood’ is correct. If 
you will indicate the pile to me I will now look 
at it as I pass out.” 


....Victor Hugo was once asked if he could 
write poetry in English, and he answered, “ Yes, 
sir.” Here is a specimen : 

Quand je me sens du spleen 

J’entre dans un inn, 

Et je bois du gin, 

God save the Queen, 
This is as fine a specimen of English as the 
following, from the pen of Murat Halstead, is 
of the French : . 


Le garcon se tenai sur le deck 
Mangeant les peanuts par le peck; 
Tout pres etait une fille in blue 
Qui dit I'll take a peck ou deux. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn owr list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be idered by us an equt t to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


A NEW MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


Tue University of Oxford, after an al- 
leged existence of a thousand years, as the 
leading educational influence in England, 
is at last to have a professorship of English 
literature; and it has very properly, if 
rumor may be trusted, asked an American 
to fill it. In less tamous schools, great and 
small, on both sides of the Atlantic, there 
is a renewed interest in the study of our 
literature—the oldest in a living Teutonic 
lapguage, and in every way worth careful 
consideration, notwithstanding the long 
neglect of it in centers of study. This 
new interest is demanding fresh text-books 
to take the place of dry collections of 
names and dates, or of works which are 
not based upon the philosophy of literary 
criticism, as interpreted by modern schol- 
ars. The present manual, in two stout 
volumes, is the latest attempt to meet this 
want. It has some value as a compact 
work of reference, but must be considered 
a failure, so far as it is designed to do 
the work of a text-book. 

The two best treatises on English litera- 
ture, for use in schools and colieges, are 
Brooke’s ‘*Primer ” and Taine’s ‘‘History” 
(either in its complete form, or as abridged 
by John Fiske). Each of these well-known 
works has a method of its own. Mr. Brooke 
presents a clear, bright, and readable story 
of English literary progress, confining his 
attention to the great books and authors, 
and keeping ever in view the perspective 
and the philosophy of the whole body of 
literature. His book is so brief that it may 
be accompanied by readings from the 
authors themselves, and discussions, led 
by the teacher. It takcs the student to the 
books themselves, the nature and value of 
which it first indicates and then classifies. It 
is a literary guide. M. Taine’s work, on the 
other hand, is a stimulus for older students. 
Looking at things from a French stand- 
point, magnifying writers like Byron and 
ridiculously underestimating those like 
Gray and Goldsmith, it yet kindles the en- 
thusiasm of the student, and, if he have 
within him any literary spirit, helps make 
him an inuependent critic, by sheer force of 
brilliancy and originality in the book itself. 
It illustrates all English literature by the 
strong light whieh it throws upon a part of 
it. Furthermore, it is based upon the idea 
that, back of a literature, is race, and be- 
hind race, climate and the time-spirit. 

One or the other of these methods must 
be adopted by a literary manual. Mrs. 
Phillips’s volumes, upon which much time 
has evidently been spent, are neither a 
clear and intelligent guide, nor a stimulat- 
ing force. Their method is confusing; as 
may be illustrated by a single example— 
that of Wordsworth. First we are told 
about the portraits of the poet; then fol- 
low accounts of him, in length from one 
line to two pages, by De Quincey, Hazlitt, 
Scott, Hogg, Talfourd, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Mill, Brooke, Mrs. Browning, Wilson, 
Moore, Haydon, Lowell, and Whipple, with 
poetical scraps from Shelley, Byron, Ar- 
nold, and Whittier. A ‘ topical study” is 
next given, under the heads of birth, edu- 
cation, foreign residence, life at Grasmere, 
marriage, life at Rydal, last years; after 
which are descriptions of his homes, and 
of sixteen priucipal ‘‘ friends,” including 
Dickens, James T. Fields, and Henry Reed. 
After this come a scrap on his personal 
character, by Southey; a tabulated state- 
ment of his literary career; a study of the 
‘* Lyrical Ballads” ; a few quotations; criti- 
cisms by Hazlitt, G. H. Calvert, of New- 
port: Sara Coleridge, and Mrs. Browning; 
a study of ‘‘The White Doe of Ry|lstone,” 
with analysis, quotations, and criticism by 
Calvert; similar studies of the ‘‘Ode on 
Immortality,” and the ‘‘ Excursion”; gen- 
eral criticisms by Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
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fourd and Principal Shairp; and a list of 
books of reference, omitting Matthew Ar- 
nold’s essay. This method (applied to 
all the leading authors here discussed) re- 
sults in giving the student a confused and 
kaleidoscopic idea of Wordsworth, by no 
means so good as that offered in Mr. 
Brooke’s four little pages, or in Lowell’s 
single essay in the second series of 
‘* Among My Books.” Non muita, seq 
multum is a motto especially applicable to 
a work designed to be used as a manual of 
literature. 

These chapters are supplemented by col- 
lateral accounts of the literatures of Eng- 
land in general, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. These are 
as brief as those usually given in ‘ primers,” 
and include names that hardly deserve 
mention as throwing light upon the centra} 
theme. Twenty-one American authors get 
brief characterization on a single page 
(IL. 437), and the confusion is thus increased. 
Side-notes describe contemporary events in 
society and politics; but, as these are not 
opposite the contemporaneous parts of the 
text, they are no great gain. The chrono- 
logical charts are more useful. But the 
author has attempted to combine a history, 
a body of critical essays, a book of quota- 
tions, a portrait gallery, a set of tables, ac- 
counts of other literatures, and notes of 
current events, the whole ‘‘serving three 
practical ends—as a school manual; as a 
guide to the general reader; as a book of 
reference.” This is, we believe, an impossi- 
bility under her omne scibile plan, especial- 
ly as the plan is not dominated by a strong 
central mind. She has made a useful ref- 
erence-book, well indexed; but that is all. 

We conclude by noting some more or less 
serious mistakes, which should be cor- 
rected if the work passes to another edi- 
tion. Typographical errors are doubly in- 
jurious in a work designed to instruct the 
young; but some of the author’s misstate- 
ments are still more misleading. We would 
not severely judge a work in some respects 
meritorious; but literary guides should be 
strictly watched. 


Vol. I, p. 2.—Instead of saying that 
“Anglo-Saxon-Norman-French-Englisb,” it 
would be better to say that Anglo-Saxon 
before the Norman conquest 7s earliest 
English. It is hard enough to make this 
truth generally familiar, without being 
hindered by such a statement as this. I, 7: 
‘*** Beowulf,’ a pagan epic whose 
origin is certainly as ancient as the sixth 
century.” Some competent scholars assign 
it to the early part of the ninth century. 
It is probably not ‘* the earliest specimen 
extant” of earliest English. The author 
makes too sweeping a statement when she 
calls all Anglo-Saxon literature ‘*‘ of slight 
literary value. It is uninventive, allitera- 
tive, metaphorical, almost grotesque and 
remote.” ‘This is founded, we fear, upon 
no first-hand knowledge. I, 10: A distinc- 
tion is not clearly made between Alfred’s 
own work and that which he merely pro- 
moted. I, 10: ‘* Boethius” (Boéthius). I, 
15: ‘*Heiland” (Heliand). 1, 20: **Hu- 
effu” (Hueffer). I, 20: Rossetti’s Dante and 
his circle should certainly have been men- 
tioned. I, 20: ‘‘ Heine” (Heyne, philolo- 
gist), I, 42: ‘‘ Troilus and Cresseide” 
(Troxlus and Cresede). I, 20: *‘Parliament 
of Foules” (Parliament). I, 83: *‘ James 
I, of Scotland, was the star among Chau- 
cer’s follower’s”; this is overpraise and mis- 
leading. I, 113: ‘* The plays of Ford, 
Shirley, Webster, Decker, Middleton, and 
Marston . . . abound in magnificent 
passages.” It is time to reduce Lamb’s ex- 
travagant praise to sober sense. I, 170: 
“Orlando Furiosz.” I, 179: The list of 
English newspapers quoted as authorities 
on the orthography of Shakespeare in- 
cludes many of no scholarly standing. I, 
290: How did Sir Thomas Browne ‘“ figure 
prominently as a defendant of the Eng- 
lish Church against Puritanism”? LI, 121: 
Noah Worcester is classed with the Trini- 
tarian champions. Il, 125: ‘ Dietrich’’ 
Knickerbocker. Il, 411: ‘‘Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton . . . is the English 
love-novelist, surpassing all others in the 
portrayal of the passion of love.” II, 412: 
“Thackeray is, perhaps, the profoundest 
of English novelists.” II, 412: George 
Eliot was not born in 1820, but in 1819. 
II, 408: ‘John Maurice, b. 1805” (Joha 
Frederick Denison Maurice, b. 1806). II, 
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415: ‘‘Skeats” (Skeat); ‘* Furnivai,”’ 
(Furvival)). 11, 487: Will writers never 
cease to assign Poe’s birth to 1811 instead 
of 1809? The date is of importance, as set- 
tling the question of the precocity of his 
genius. 

Infallibility, or even tolerable accuracy, is 
not easily secured in.a work of this kind, 
and it would be a waste of space to chron- 
icle other merely typograpical errors, such 
as Teubrink for Ten Brink. But we fear 
the author can hardly blame her proof- 
reader for assigning to Mrs. Browning (II, 
480) a line by a somewhat older poet, King 
Solomon; or for making a list of well- 
known dramatists (II, 420) end with the 
name of the musician, Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Still more unfortunate is Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge (II, 487), who, though cruelly in- 
cluded among ‘“‘those not calling themselves 
poets,” is credited with that popular ‘ po- 
etical effusion,” ‘‘Coupon Bonds.” This 
is the neatest bit of criticism since The 
Saturday Review, in 1873, denounced the 
book of poetry, by Mr. Aldrich, entitled, 
‘Marjorie Daw and Other People.” 


EDERSHEIM’S PROPHECY AND 
HISTORY.* 








Dr. Epersuerm’s best work, in the line of 
popular treatises, was perhaps, that which first 
gave him a name—viz., ‘* The Temple, its Minis- 
try and Services in the Time of Christ.” His 
other works are pretty well known, are com- 
mended in the highest terms by some, criticised 
rather too severely by others, and are generally 
additions to our literature in the lines they fol- 
low, provided the reader makes up his mind 
that the books are to be sifted, and their free 
and popular dicta not to be too severely 
strained. 

His Prophecy and History in Relation to the 
Messiah is to be looked at with the same bal- 
ance of favor and caution. It is a book com- 
posed of lectures, delivered on the foundation 
of Bishop Warburton, whose object was ‘to 
prove the truth of revealed religion in general, 
and of the Christian in particular, from the 
completion of those prophecies in the Old and 
New Testaments which relate to the Christian 
Church, especially to the apostasy of Papal 
Rome.” The present lectures have a shape 
that 1s generally entirely popular, requiring no 
effort to read or understand them. They leave 
out the * especially” provided for in the found- 
er’s will, and find their apologetic scope in com- 
bating the recent works which presume to 
separate the Pentateuch into patchwork pieces 
of various dates and hands, In the resulting 
polemical portions and passages of the work, 
there is much of the old-fashioned “‘ apologetic” 
method and procedure; though much more 
than the old-fashioned courtesy and subtlety, 
too. Yet his Lectures VII and VIII, on the his- 
tory of the recent criticism of the Pentateuch, 
etc., are fair and candid enough, and their 
conclusions scarcely exceptionable ; that is, con- 
tidering the author as an advocate, and not as 
a final judge. 

As an original work, or as an incisive and 
clear presentation, this book can hardly stand 
asa model. Its value consists in the instruct- 
ive reading it contains, together with its group- 
ing of facts and traditions. It is not easy al- 
ways to separate its gold from its dross ; for the 
two are unconsciously mingled more thoroughly 
than any conscious re-smelting could accom- 
plish. It will be the delight of those readers of 
** apologetic” temper, who have less courage than 
the author to face the full armament of bis foes, 
or less candor to give them their due. This re- 
mark calls for the statement that, in the ‘“ap- 
pendices” on the arrangement, analysis, and re- 
cent criticism of the Pentateuch, the author 
draws the boundary closer about the ‘ ortho- 
dox” than he does in the body of the work, and 
evidently intends the whole matter of the ap- 
pendix- abstracts to be expanded and interpreted 
by the preceding lectures. 

The titles of the lectures, as set forth in the 
table of contents, give but a meager view of the 

Matter and richness of the book. There are 
twelve of these lectures; they were spread 
through four years in composition and delivery, 
and they cover only the period, of Old Testa- 
ment History and the beginnings of the New 
Dispensa tion under Jobn the Beptist. Through- 
out, the main argument is made largely to de- 
pend upon the sul.stantial Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, and the alleged falsity of the 
recent critical assumptions and conclusions of 
such writers as Weilhausen and Kuenen; but 
there is an effort—in large measure successful— 
to show that the Jewish hope in the Kingdom of 
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God and the Messiah appears independently of 
the truth or falsity of such criticism. These 
two lines of argument pervade the entire work, 
and are not to be separated from its fiber so as 
to be stated apart 

Rabbinism, the author considers to be the 
true outcome of the post-exilian period, and to be 
in its essence anti-Messianic. The rabbis ‘* found 
Messianism, just as they found the Aaronic 
priesthood and sacrifices ; and they adopted it” ; 
but, ** beneath the surface, we find that Rabbin- 
ism does not well know what to make of this 
doctrine” ; and, therefore, the author views 
rabbinic testimonies to Israel’s belief in the 
Kingdom and the Messiah as those of an unwill- 
ing witness, 

In tracing Israel’s belief in the Messiah from 
the Garden to John the Baptist, the author docs 
not negiect the “ Pseudepigraphia,” nor 
the outside testimonies, nor the Apoc- 
rypha (of the Old Testament). But it is 
rather strange to find him stating that the Sybil- 
line Oracles mostly—including the sections 
‘*deeply imbued with the Messianic spirit”— 
‘date from about 140 before our era, while an- 
other small portion of the same book is sup- 
posed to date from the year 32 B. OC.” The sup- 
pressio veri ishardly excusable; and a like re- 
mark applies to more than one statement in the 
book. But the author’s treatment of the Pseud- 
epigraphia is simply incompetent. To this it 
is to be added that not infrequently a declama- 
tory passage comes in where a little argument 
would have been better; andsuch passages 
rathec lower the tone of the book in the appre- 
hension of the sober-minded. Much of its mat- 
ter of that sort, too, is nothing more thata well- 
worn expedient of myriad sermons; as, for ex- 
ample, the opening of Lecture V, on the text, 
Luke xxiv, 44, 45; only the author has notelab- 
orated the theme with the fullness of the good 
old sermonizers. As a whole, the book is one for 
lay-reading, by those who do not care for the 
new wine of the period, but yet may wish to 
know something about the exterior of the skins 
which contain it. More advanced students will 
not regret reading it, but they will find it rather 
diffuse, whatever they think of its arguments. 
They will not feel that a case is made out either 
for or against them, whatever be their views ei- 
ther of prophecy or criticism. 


QL —_-__——_ 





Mr. C. W. Baxpeen is an enthusiastic pub- 
lisher of works on the new methods of elemen- 
tary instruction, and, with this end in view, has 
prepared a particularly usable edition of Lec- 
tures on the Science and Art of Education, with 
Other Lectures and Essoys, by the late Joseph 
Payne, the first professor of the science and art of 
education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
The feature of this edition, published nine years 
after the author’s death, is the full analysis, by 
Mr. Bardeen, which accompanies each essay, and 
the running topical index carried through the 
volume by headlines on each page. The work 
itself will not be as novel in this country as in 
England, the American public being better ac- 
quainted with Pestalozzi and Froebel, and hav- 
ing less to learn from Jacotot. Exactly what 
the new method is, in its best form, is more 
clearly and comprehensively stated in the vari- 
ous papers which compose this little volume 
than in any other of equal compass, There was 
no quackery, no charlatanry and no exaggerated 
enthusiasm in Mr. Payne. He thought and 
wrote with precision, and had no materialistic 
interest to subserve in the educational 
theories he desired to introduce. A savy- 
ing clause in his general view of the subject 
was the distinction between education in the 
elementary and the advanced stages, and his ad- 
mission that, while the analytic method was to 
be excluded from primary work, it is altogether 
in place in the later and more advanced period. 
This is a limitation which would reduce the ob- 
jectors in this country to a small company. 
Froebel was so clear and tenacious on this point 
that it threw him into something like a passion 
to have his Kindergarten called schools. Even 
those who have held on to the old method of 
learning to read by the analytic method of spell- 
ing out the syllables, letter by letter, are quite 
willing to give the new “ Look and Say” method 
a fair trial, Trouble begins when these elemen- 
tary methods are pressed beyond the line where 
school work is taken up in earnest. No doubt 
much of the Froebel method will stiil apply, 
and will continue useful tothe end ; but the time 
must come when the peculiarly seductive 
theories of school activity as ‘‘ play” must pass 
into the sterner form of work, and when school 
exercises must be changed from automatic activ- 
ity, spontaneously developed, into tasks imposed 
on the mind by will and definite purpose. Edu- 
cation, especially in the first stages, has much to 
do with the training of the automatic and spon- 
taneous machinery of the young minds, and, in 
this particular direction, the highest praise 
maust be given to these new methods. The danger 
in stu dying them is that the teacher will assume 
that education requires nothing new to the end, 
and that works like the one before us have 
uttered the last word on the subject, when, in 
fact, they have only uttered the first. On its 





have named, nothing can be better adapted to 
its purpose than this little volume. 


-..-The series for 1885 of the Messrs. Funk 

& Wagnalls “Standard Library,” has for No. 

I. the Rey. Washington Gladden’s Working 

People and Their Employers, a volume of ad- 

dresses to working people, delivered while the 

author was pastor of the North Church at 

Springfield, Mass. Dr. Gladden has spent the 

most of his life in connections more or Jess close 

with his audience, He knows them and sym- 

pathizes with them. He has also studied the 

science of political economy far enough to be 

acquainted with the principles that control it 

and keep himself on the right line as to ques- 

tions of capital and labor handled in his book. 

The value of his work does not lie in what it 

contributes to economic theory or research, but 

in the assertion of the ethical principles that are 

of the last importance in the regulation of the 

relations between capital and labor. Dr. Glad- 

den believes in the hard facts and principles of 
political economy, as all men of sense and knowl- 

edge must, but he believes also in the supreme 

social value of Christian relations between 

man and man, His theory is that political 
economy without ethics will not make a state. 

Human society cannot be constructed on this 
basis ; for the reason that men are moral beings, 

and morality assumes certain individual and 
social rights existing in men themselves and 
between man and man. Political economy can 
never be carried to a point where it will not re- 
quire to be helped out in its practical adjust- 
ment to social and individual life by good morals, 

by patience, kindly consideration, and the high- 
est principles of morality among men. It is 
hardly too much to say that the trouble which 
now presses hardest on the relations between 
capital and labor is that property has broken 
bounds, and gotten beyond the laws and re- 
straints of morality and social Christian ethics, 
We need no less political economy. Al! sensible 
people have a duty to correct the dangerous 
principles afloat on that subject. The best 
morals in the world would have no chance ina 
state of things hke that proposed by Mr. 
George. But the point Dr. Gladden has 
his eye on is equally true. Stated in 
our own way, it would be that property, which 
has come to be such a major part of the modern 
world, tends to break away from the restraints 
and obligations of ethical morality ; and that the 
only way to secure the peace of society, and to 
harmonize the relations of man and property, 
or of labor and capital, is to re-establish Chris- 
tian morality in the customs of society, and to 
enforce it on the social conscience. Dr. Glad- 
den firmly believes this to be the true eirenicon, 
and preaches it as such with great ability and 
with telling force. ‘The volume before us is di- 
rect, plain, and popular. It is at once serious 
and interesting, and we are glad to have it put 
into large circulation as No.1 of the Messrs, 
Funk & Wagnalls’s new series of ‘‘ The Standard 
Library.” 

.... Our appreciation of the commentaries of 
the Rev, Joseph Agar Beet, minister to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church at Wrexham, North 
Wales, has been already expressed in our notice 
of his works on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on those to the Corinthians, which are both in 
the forefront of biblical scholarship and ex- 
pository masterpieces. These two volumes were 
but the partial completion of the author’s plan 
to give an exposition “of the second and largest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles—viz., those of his 
third missionary journey.” This design has 
now been achieved by the publication of <A 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. (London: Hodder & Stoughton; New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) It is prepared 
throughout for English readers, and avoids tech- 
nicalities. Mr. Beet, however, goes to work 
with the resources of an accomplished exegete 
at his command. His grammatical sense is 
acute and good. He is not misled from the 
main drift of the text into subtleties, He is a 
patient worker, who does nothing by halves, and, 
without loading his page with citations from 
other commentators, has given them ample con- 
sideration and study, even down to the effect 
on the rendering of the text of the latest dis- 
covery in Christian antiquity, ‘‘The Teaching 
of the Apostles,” Each section is preceded by a 
translation, which is not designed to come into 
comparison with the Revision, but to take the 
place of the original Greek text and to sup- 
ply it with a strict literal and sometimes awk- 
ward but accurate translation. As in the 
case of the commentaries on the Romans 
and the Corinthians, the spiritual interest 
has been uppermost in the expositor’s mind, 
while he has neglected nothing that promised to 
make again for theology or for history. These 
are the three great interests to be looked after 
ina commentary for intelligent Bible-reading 
laymen. The introductory matter is brief, but 
such as required expansion is either treated in 
full notes on the passages of the text that call it 
up, or reserved for the concluding dissertations, 
which form an important feature of the book. 

There are eight of them, They do for the Eng- 
lish student of the Bible some comparative work 





proper ground, and with the limitations we 


which has not been done before. In the first, 


she Book of the Acts is compared with the Epis- 


/Me to the Galatians. In the second, the com- 


parison lies between the latter and the Romans 
and the Corinthians. In the fourth and fifth it 
is compared with the Epistle of James, and with 
the Gospel and first Epistle of John, The sixth 
dissertation is on the key-note of the Epistle, 
Justification by Faith. 


..-. The Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of 

the Christian Advocate, isknown to be a full 

man, always ready with his knowledge, and 

he gives no indication of having exhausted 

himself in his recent volume of universal 

didactics, with its characteristic title, Oats or 

Wild Oats? Common Sense for Young Men. 

(Harper & Brothers.) He has evolved a complete 

orb of wisdom, in which a young man may get a 
good start as a farmer, banker, or merchant, 

journalist, minister, or doctor, architect, elocu- 

tionist, or dentist, politician, lawyer, book-keep- 

er railroad man, or commercial drummer, noth- 

ing, 8o far as we can find, within the great lines 
of human occupation being omitted but photog- 
raphy, plumbing and the lightning-rod business, 

Infancy, cld age, and all that comes between . 

loving and marrying, learning and teaching, 
work and play, the trades, professions and ‘‘mys- 
teries,” sickness and health, how to grow rich and 
how tg live poor, how to save and how to spend, 

worldliness and other worldliness, virtue, vice, 
and the doubtful middle ground between, the 
dangerous activity which is known as the sow- 
ing of wild oats and the solemn matter of death 
are all discoursed on in this Complete Guide, 
with miraculous versatility, enough awe-inspiring 
omniscience to make a reputation for twenty 
philosophers, a marvelous avoidance of dull di- 
dactics, and a plenty of that wit of brevity 
which leaves the sentence crisp and the book 
short. To this latter merit, combined with 
abundant good sense, unfailing good nature, 
and thoroughly keen observation, we attribute 
the author’s escape from the usual penalties of 
universal moralizing. Dr. Buckley has evident- 
ly taken into his confidence a large number of 
people who were able to supply him with facts, 
and for the rest his own keen perceptions, reten- 
tive memory, and knowledge of life and men, 
have carried him safely over the thin ice, and 
enabled him to produce in small space some- 
thing like a didactical cyclopedia of practical 
suggestions on all sorts of subjects, and which ia 
as useful as it is marvelous, and may be recom- 
mended with confidence as a book sure to be 
read and remembered, 


....The American people are not, and surely 
ought not to be, blind to the work that is done 
by various persons connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institute in putting in permanent shape 
matters, linguistic and ethnologic (the latter 
the more important, and the end of both), con- 
cerning the aboriginal inhabitants of the conti- 
nent, As fast as research permits, these results 
take on, more and more, a scientificshape. Im- 
portant among these is the first volume of A 
Migration Legend of the Oreek Indians, by Al- 
bert 8. Gatschet, of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, published at Philadelphia, by D. G. Brin- 
ton, and forming No. IV. of the ‘Library of 
Aboriginal American Literature,” edited by the 
publisher, Owing to the absence of the author 
on official duties in the Indian Territory, the 
linguistic map referred tu in the body of the 
book is deferred till the appearance of the sec- 
ond volume, The title hardly gives a fair idea 
of the contents. The first part of the volume 
contains eth nographic (and somewhat linguistic, 
also) accounts of the Southern families of In- 
dians, divided into linguistic groups, and occu- 
pies nine-tenths of the volume, scarcely one- 
tenth being occupied with the migration legend, 
In such a mass of facts, word-liste and tables 
and names of Indian towns, it is not easy to give 
a specific summary ; but many things of general 
interest are interwoven with the special. The 
reformed orthography may give trouble to those 
who have not made some special study, though at- 
tentive reading will help a good dea], As might be 
expected, the linguistic instrument proves the 
most effective in ethnologic research, (Size, 
9x6 inches, pp. 251i.) 


....Very interesting, and at the same time, 
very amusing, is a tract just issued by Dr, 
Josef Bergel, and published at Leipzig and Ber- 
lin by Wilhelm Friedrich (New York: Wester- 
mann), entitled Die Medizin der Talmudisten 
(the Medicine of the Talmudists), with 
an appendix on The Anthropology of the 
Ancient Hebrews, Not to mention the questions 
rife among the ancient Jews, whether a man 
was justified iu using artificial means in healing, 
since health was a gift of God, or whether it 
was lawful to beal on the Sabbath, the discus- 
sion of the sources of the Talmudic healing art, 
of the physicians themselves, of the materia 
medica, of pathology, and of hygiene, give us 
much infurmation of the struggles of medicine 
from magic up to the light of science. Of 
course, much of the mystic art that is akin to 
sorcery is mixed up with the good, and fre- 
quently it predominates, In case of poisoning, 
or swallowing certain animals that infest water, 
wherever no certain antidote is found, there is 





generally provided some means by which the 
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patient can be kept alive long enough to make 
his wil). As life and health were under the care 
of good angels, so sickness and death, as all 
know, were the care of angels—angels either 
bad, or alloted to a sorrowful duty. Amulets, 
and, indeed, nearly all the modern Oriental 
charms, appear as fresh in antiquity as in the 
observation of to-day. 


..An altogether charming booklet for one’s 
serious hours is The Sere and Yellow Leaf, 
Thoughts and Recollections for Old and Young, 
by Francis M. Wilbraham, with a preface by the 
Bishop of Bedford, (Macmillan & Co.) The 
purpose of the little book in its own words, 1s 
not to be “a manual for sickness, but simply an 
attempt at helpful thoughts as to how best our 
doctrine of life may be made profi able to our 
juniors.” The “juniors” are in its view from 
beginning to end, and give it that fresh and re- 
freshing tranquility which is the secret of an old 
age that has preserved in its breast the child’s 
heart. The tone of the book is that of the best 
English home. It is genial and catholic, with a 
freedom which rises above class feeling, and has 
too much of the rich wisdom of life in it to fall 
even gently into didactics.— -Another book 
equally rich and delightful in its way, and 
which is aimed directly at the juniors, and the 
younger half of them at that, is The Chil- 
dren's Portion, by the Rev. Alexander Macleod, 
D.D, (Robert Carter & Brothers.) It 14 a suf- 
ficient description, as it is certainly a sufficient 
praise to say that this collection i# done in 
the same method as the *‘ Gentle Heart,” by the 
same author, in the same beauty of spirit, sim- 
ple purity of style and poetic grace of diction. 
It displays the same powor of bringing things 
home to the common everyday life of children. 
Ite religious aim is, perhaps, more apparent and 
definite than that of the “Gentle Heart,” 
though,so far as we have observed, but one man 
in all the world was able to discover a defect on 
that score in that admirable collection. 


.. With the completion of a quarter of acen- 
tury in the pulpit of the Unitarian Church, New 
Bedford, Mass., the Rev, William J. Potter pub- 
lishes avolume of Twenty-five Sermons of 
Twenty-five Years (Boston : Geo. H. Eljia), with 
an engraved portrait for the frontispiece. The 
collection contains one sermon from each year 
of the author's ministry, and concludes with a 
review of the period and of the preacher's theo- 
logical history, from which it appears that, hav- 
ing begun in 1859 as a follower of Theodore 
Parker, he has now thought himself into a 
unique position, which is described only by the 
summary in the heads contained in the closing 
sermon of the volume, The earlier sermons 
are generally preceded by biblical texts ; but the 
later ones start from anything which gives the 
preacher hia clew. It is difficult to describe the 
author's position, Hix theology seems to be of 
the perpeluum mobile, or sliding-scale type, 
though it lands at last on an inconsistent kind 
of Pantheism, which makes a fecble stand for 
the doctrine of personal immortality. The pub- 
lisher has done his part, as well as the preacher, 
and issued in fine form a collection whose chief 
value beyond the circle in which these sermons 
were heard is as another chart of the wander- 
ings of a Free Religionist. 


..No, 80 in the “Van Nostrand Science 
Series” is Healthy Foundations for Houses, by 
Glenn Brown, Architect, who has treated the 
subject in a brief and perspicnous manner, 
which points out the dangers to be avoided, and 
the methods that have been suggested to pro- 
vide against them. Doubters as to the serious 
importance of “ ground air” will find in this 
little manual a series of experiments laid down 
by which they may convince themselves, (Van 
Nostrand, 24mo, pp. 143. Price, 50 cents, )——— 
From the same we have An Elementary Treatise 
on Hydro- Mechanics, with numerous examples, 
by Edward A. Bawser, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers Col- 
lege. This manual is designed for use in Scien- 
tifie Schools and Colleges, and, like the author's 
previous “‘ Analytic Mechanics,” which it is in- 
tended to follow, involves more or less use of 
Analytic Geometry and the Caleulus. The work 
is elementary, and is divided into two parts, the 
firat being devoted to Hydrostatics, and the 
second to Hydrokinetics, It is well arranged, 
covers the ground as far as an elementary 
treatise can, and follows the best and latest 
methods and formule. 


--From the Messrs. Phillips & Hunt we have 
a well printed 16mo, containi..g the Life of Ed- 
ward Thomson, D.D., LL.D., \ate bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by his son, the 
Rev. Edward Thomson, M.A. Bishop Thom- 
son, after more than seven years’ administration 
of the duties and responsibilities of the Episcopal 
office to which he was elected in 1864 died in 
1870. His friends and admirers were many, 
among whom was the late Bishop Haven, who 
intended at one time to write his Memoir, but, 
dying without doing 80, left the work to Bishop 
Thomson’s son, who has executed it well, and 
added another excellent biography to the worthies 





of the Methodist Church in this country. 
A similar and scarcely less interesting ' 
memorial is Selections from the Autobiograghy 





of the Rev. J. M. Arnold, D.D., and from his 
editorial writings on ‘‘The Doctrine of Sancti- 
fication,” compiled and arranged by M. A. 
Boughton, Ph.B. (Ann Arbor, Mich., Index 
Publishing House). The biographic sketch 
is tenderly appreciative, while it leaves the im- 
pression of a very noble life. The papers left 
by Mr. Arnold on Sanctification are healthy in 
tone and full of the highest yearnings of the 
Christian heart. 


.. The Messrs. A. 8, Barnes and Co, publish 
in one volume Searing’s First Siz Books of the 
ineid and The Bucolics and Georgics, edited 
by Henry Clark Johnson, professor of Latin in 
Lehigh University. The Aneid is substantially 
the same published by Mr. Searing in 1865, 
(which may still be had in separate form) with 
changed references, to adapt it to the grammars 
now inuse, A complete vocabulary has been 
added and amplified to include the Georgics and 
Bucolics, which are now required for admission 
to many colleges. An appendix contains a 
metrical key and the ‘* Questions” on the first 
thirty-three lines of the neid, by the late 8. 
H. Taylor, LL.D., formerly principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. ‘The edition is illustrated 
with a map and explanatory engravings. The 
notes on the text are at the bottom of every 
page. The volume is 12mo in size, is well made, 
and printed from clear, open type. 


..A little pamphlet, by the Rev. Samuel Ful- 
ler, D.D., Professor of Scripture Literature and 
Interpretation in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn., published by T, Whittaker, 
New York, sets forth a ‘* Defense of the Version 
of King James I,” on * The Spirits in Prison,” 
of I Peter iii, 18—20, against the ‘* Westmins- 
ter” Revision. The main points striven for 
are that the ‘Spirit of Christ” that preached 
was his Divine Spirit; that the ‘ quickening” 
was literally ** making alive,’ and not to be ex- 
plained by a less emphatic term; that the 
preaching was not of the Gospel, but repent- 
ance; that the phrase “in prison” substantial- 
ly means in the body, in the prison of sin, not 
purgatory (which does not exist); that the 
“went and preached” means continually preached 
(and was not a new preaching); and that all in- 
terpretations that regard the “spirits in prison” 
as disembodied, are erroneous. (Size, 9x6 
inches, pp. 24. Price, 25 cents.) 


.-We called attention, in the issue of June 4th, 
to the reports of work done under the direction 
of the Archwological Institute of America, by 
the School of Classical Study at Athens, From 
the annual report of the Institute we get a 
sketch of the other parallel enterprises carried 
on under its direction and support in New Mex- 
ico and in Babylonia. Three such achievements 
as that of Mr. Bandelier in New Mexico, the cx- 
pedition to Assos, and the preliminary recon- 
noissance in Babylonia by Dr. W. H. Ward, 
make a full and brilliant year, and inspire the 
hope that American liberality and enterprise 
will continue to provide American scholars with 
means to reach results yet more important, 
The Sixth Annual Report of the Institute may 
be obtained through Prof. Chas. E. Norton, of 
Cambridge, Mass., President, or Prof. Henry 
Drisler, of Columbia College, Vice-President. 


..Of all the religious services of the Scot- 
tish Churches of the Presbyterian order none 
are so impressive as the communion seasons, 
The rarity of the celebration, the serious prepa- 
ration for it, the pains taken with the addresses, 
and the simple habits of devout participation 
write the memory of these holy hours deep on 
the heart of the people, One of the gifted minis- 
ters of the Scottish Church, who ia himself full 
of the love of these seasons, and who carries their 
blessing in his ministry, has compiled a volume 
of his own communion addresses, under the title 
of Communion Memoirs, by J. R. MacDuff, 
D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) The volume 
isa record of some sacramental Sundays, with ad- 
dresses and prayers suited to the Lord’s Table, 
and with a brief appendix on the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


..-We acknowledge with thanks the recep- 
tion from the Board of Education, of this city, 
of their Forty-third Annual Report for the year 
ending December 31st, 1884. The committee 
who have prepared it are William M. Ivins, 
Chairman, the Messrs. Rufus G. Beardslee, 
Henry Schmitt, Eugene Pomeroy, and William 
Wood.——-—To put Puck in with the educators 
may suggest Saul among the prophets; but we 
have long rated him there, and are not unwilling 
to raise the question how many schools in the 
country do more for sound-thinking and right- 
feeling than this enterprising and not over- 
reverent joker, whose Second Crop of Pickings 
Srom Puck lies on our table, with the best of 
the year’s gleanings from that hilarious weekly. 


....The Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, 15 Picca- 
dilly, London, publish a full catalogue of 
works on Historical Geography, Voyages and 
Travels offered by them for sale. The collection 
is rich in atlases and maps, andin works on pre- 
Columbian discoveries of America, French voy- 
ages to this continent, Magellan’s voyage and 
its results, together with Spanish discoveries in 
the tropics. Collectors of books on American 
history will do well to examine this catalogue. 


~ 





...-Francis T. Palgrave, editor of that delight- 
ful anthology, the “Golden Treasury,” publishes 
this year, a dainty 16mo of Lyrical Poems by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson,with annotations. (Mac- 
Millan & Co.) This collection includes ballads 
and odes. It contains ‘In Memorian” complete 
from LXXI to CXII, and opens its pages to 
“Rizpah,” “The Lady of Shalott,” as well as to 
the “‘Milkmaid’s Song,” or ‘“‘A Dream of Fair 
Women.” It is delicious in style and form, being 
just large enough to make a handful, and yet 
not too large to hide in the pocket. 


. Justin McCarthy is the easicst and mos 
entertaining of historians, whether he writes the 
“History of Our Own Times,” goes back into the 
empty legends of Ireland, or tries his pen on 
The Four Georges. The republication of the 
latter, from the English edition, has been be- 
gun by the Messrs, Harper Sros., and will be 
carried on parallel with the original work, in 
four volumes. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mary Howirr is giving her 
cense,” in Good Words. 


** Reminis- 


..Lord Tennyson has asked Walt Whitman 
to go and spend part of the Summer with 
him in the Isle of Wight. 


..Dr. W. Wy] has completed a bulky history 
of Mormonism, to be published here and in 
Europe, in several languages. 


..»-Mr, Maurice Thompson’s new novel to be 
called ‘‘ At Love’s Extremes,’’ bids fair to be, a 
remarkable success financially. 


..The Voice, edited by Edgar 8. Werner, 
and now in a seventh year of existence, has just 
removed to New York from its former place of 
publication, Albany. 


.. Prof. Ray Lankester is said to be prepar- 
ing a review of Dr. Temple’s ‘* Bampton Lec- 
tures” (on the “ Relations between Religion 
and Science”) for the Fortnight'y Review, 


..- Mr, Rolfe’s annotated ‘* Marmion” is de- 
layed in appearing, owing to the business em- 
barrassments of the firm preparing to issue it; 
but the volume will be 1eady almost immedi- 
ately. 


.-Messrs. Craig and Barlow will publish on 
July lst, ‘Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,” 
by Father Chiniquy. The work is said to 
contain much singular and surprising matter, 
autobiographic and other. 


..-Messrs, Cupples, Upham & Co, have ready 
Mr. William H. Rideing’s “A Little Upstart,” 
and the same writer’s ‘‘Thackeray’s London.” 
A special portrait of the author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” etched by Mr. Garrett, will illustrate the 
latter. 


..-Lord Rowton, formerly Mr. Montague 
Correy, private secretary to Mr. Disraeli, will 
take the post of Sir Henry Ponsonby in the 
Queen's household, and will read and correct 
the proofs of the Queen’s forthcoming book—a 
memorial of the Duke of Albany. 


..G. P, Putnam’s Sons, who have added 
largely to the science library here, have accepted 
the agency for the publications of the Victoria In- 
stitute of Great Britain, and will handle works 
issued by its membership for the benefit of 
American purchasers, 


.-The Queen of Roumania, when a little 
maiden of six or seven, was a great pet of the 
poet Arndt, who discerned literary faculty in 
her at that youthful period. She would sit on 
his knee and tap his arm in time with the 
measured cadences of the patriotic poems he 
used to recite aloud. 


.«.-T. ¥. Crowell & Co, have in press an in" 
teresting book intended to be more advertised 
in connection with the next holidays—‘* Poor 
Boys Who Became Farmers, by Sarah K, Bolton. 
Farragut, Garibaldi, Ole Bull, Meissonicr, and 
Gambetta are sketched in it, with other distin- 
guished men of rural origin. 


..The last lines which Victor Hugo is said 
to have written, two or three days prior to his 
death, are the following, in course of a long 
poem : 

Pour qui done, sile sort, 6 Dieu, n'est pas moqueur, 
Toute cette pitié que tum’as mise au coeur? 

Quen dois-je faire? A qui faut-il que je la garde? 

Oit sont les malheureuxt—et Diew m’a dit: Regarde. 


. . Messrs, Porter & Coates have ready for 
issue in or about the first of July, Edward 8. 
Ellis’s ‘‘ Camp Fire and Wigwam,” an exciting 
woodland story ; Horatio Alger’s ‘* Hector’s In- 
heritance”; areprint of T, 8. Arthur’s “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room”; a revised edition of 
“The Children’s Book of Poetry” ; Harry Cas- 
tlemon’s “The Young Wild Fowlers’ ” anda fresh 
edition of “Smith’s Bible Dictionary.” 


...-Mr. James R. Osgood, long known as the 
head of the firm of J, R. Osgood & Co., of Bos- 
ton, which was lately unlucky enough to sink 
under the buffetings of these uncertain times 
for publishers, has entered into a business con- 
nection with Harper & Bros., of this city. Bos- 
ton thus loses one of its esteemed citizens, and 


the New York trade is the gainer of an experi- 
enced and enterprising man. The affairs of the 
firm J. R, Osgood & Co. have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 


....The biography of an honored Hindu judge’ 
Onocool C. Murkerjee (who died in 1871 in Cal. 
cutta), from the pen of a nephew, has lately 
gone into a third edition; and it affords some 
delightful examples of Indian-English, and also 
the extraordinary faculty of using derivatives 
from the Latin that haunts the brain of the 
native student of our language. The native 
author says that his subject was *‘ attacked by a 
doloriferous boil” ; that it gave him pleasure to 
see on the faces of his family ‘the soft and 
fascinating beams of a simper”; that, invited 
to be Advocate of the High Court, “he did nill 
the offer politely”; that he was “a transcen- 
dental lucre to the Council,” whose “ elevation 
eaused a catholic ravishment” throughout 
India ; and that, as to looks, ‘when a boy, he 
was filamentous, but gradually he became p ump 
asa partridge,” clad *‘ esto perpeluum in Vanta- 
loon. . . . with a Toopee well quadrate to 
the dress”! No wonder that all ‘‘ Bengal was 
in lachrymation when he left this earth.” 


=iities 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
aucea inte the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo. eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in tnenes and quarters, The nwmber first 
gwen is the tength.) 

The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837. By 


Edward G. Bourne, B. A. 7¢x5, PP. 161. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons,.... » $23 


On the Absence of Real Opposition between 





Science and Revelation. By Prof. G. G, 
Stokes, M.A., a Si6xb 76, pp. 26. Liens 
Bame.,......+ ove ereccccsers 015 

Fae) ow Materialism. ~~ ‘Lionel 8. Beale, F. R. 
S. 84x53, pp. 35. The same.. 016 


An creme aa of Mr. He bert ‘Spencer's 
Theory of the Will. By the Rev. W. D. 
Ground, 84x6}¢, pp. 34. The same. . Oo 

The Theory of of Evolution rd Taught by Haeckel, 
and h by his Followers, Examined and 
Shown to be Not Proven. wand Joseph Hassell. 
84gxb4, pp. 42. The same..........0.. Ol 

The Origin of Man. By the Ven, J.W. Bardsley, 

., Archdeacon hed pebeumnnseenes SsEh 76, 
pp. 28. The same,,...... seosveee O16 
Renperhe on Climate | in Relation “Organic 


By Surgeon-General C. 2 Sa 
M.D., C8. B. 84x5¥, pp. 87. The same.. 0 

Is % pestis to Seow. God? ay See lev. a td. 
8)6x5}4, pp. 44, ‘The 8) 015 


An Hexamination of the chen. of Relig on, a8 
Eupgandes . f Professor F. Max Miller, ‘By 
v. G. mpneenien Si6xb%4, bp. 29. The 


ng ercccses 015 
Babylonian Cities. ‘By "Hormusd Rassam, Ea. 
$4¢x5b3¢, pp. 35. The same........... 015 


Notes on Preistor‘c Man in Reypt and and the 
ieteno on. anebes . W. Dawson, C L.D., 
6, pp. 16, The same............ 0 16 
foal Research in its Biblical 
he Rev, H. ¢ : Sax 
544. pp. 27. 6 same,. ve 016 
Beason in Relation to Christianity. "By “Ric ‘h- 
Collins, M.A. %4xb4, pp. 36. The 


Pi = canal 
Relation, B 


lly ¢ cevcecccccovccees Ceecee covcceccccesetececes 016 
A Naturalist’s ‘Wanderings in the Faste ie? AE 

hipeiago. By Henry O. Forbes, F. K. € 

Illustrated, 8%4x5}4, pp. xix, 636. New York: 

Slerper & BLOB, ..cccccccccccccccccccseccscccscece 5 Ov 
Upon A Cast. By Ghestette Dunning. eens %, 

pp, 380. The same,.......++... 1 00 
Mr. Butler’s Ward. A Nove ‘By ¥. “Mabel 

‘Robinson. 64x44, pp. 247. lene SR ccccees 0 26 


The Kevised Version of the Old Testament. 1 
Four Parts, Part HI. Deut, xxxii, 7. If 
Chron, xxx, 6. (Franklin Square Library. ) 
11x4, pp. iw, Thesame....... 0 20 

Heart's Delight. AStory. By Charle 8 “Gibbon. 
(Franklin aunaee Library.) 11x, pp. 63. The ‘ 
same Sqnedere MaNROTETOCeSereeecsEsaneseseccone 0 20 


Chaplain ‘Smith ‘and the Baptists; or, + Jour- 
ters and Aadresses of Kev 
Hezekiah mn, > D.D., of Haverhill, ‘Masns- 
chusetts, 1767— By Keuben Aldridze 
Guild, LL D. r= ~y of “Life, Times and — 
7 ‘of James Manning,” ete. 
». 429. eee: American soys at 
Palle “ation Society... acccesce 
The Atonement of Christ. ‘By J. Mt. Pendleton, 
D.D. 7x4, pp. 173. ‘The sam . 0 90 
Select Sunday-School Sougs. edited by K. i. 
Johnson. 54x64, pp, 125. The same,. 0% 
Diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian, "Mis- 
sionary among the Indians of Ohio, Trans- 
lated from the Original German Manuse ript, 
and Edited by eager ne F. Bliss, In two vol- 
umes. 44 x6. »p. xxxil, 464; Vol II, 
pp. 635. Cincinnati: "Robert Clarke'& Co.../ 6 00 
The Ten Laws of Health; or, How Diseases are 
uced and Prevented; and Family Guide 
to Protection against Epide mic pinenee 8 
and Other Dangerous Infections. R, 
Black, M.D. 759x5, pp. xviii, 415. Philadel: 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.......... 0... eeeees 2 00 
The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Devel- 
ment of Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
vp. D., Professor of Theolowy in the Univer- 
J, me voaerte! k 
I eB 


sity of Berlin. Translated by 
Smith. 8x5, pp. £38. New Yo 
Scribner's SonB,..........-000+ 
Quaint Sermons of Samuel Iutherford, Hither- 
tone pee blished, With a Preface by the kev. 
Bonar, D.D. 8x54, pp. vi. 384. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton................ 
The Life of the Rev. John 8. Inskip, President 
ot the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Holiness. By W. McDonald and 
John E, Searles. T2624 pp. 374. Boston: jie 
McDonald & Gill.........:cceeeccseeeeccsteeeeeees 12% 
The Life Around Us: A Collection of Stories. 
By Maurice Francis ‘Egan, author of “Songs 
and Sonnets,” ete. 74x4% i, -“. New 





York and Cincinnati: Fr, Pustet & Co.,...... 1 25 
nnals of a Sportsman. By Ivan Turgénieff. 
ae Translated front the ‘Authorized French 
dition by Franklin Pierce Abbott. Sxti, 

= xii, 311. New York; Henry Holt & Co.... 100 
Christian Unity and Gheteten | vos. A raat 
of Discourses Deliv ered George's 
Church, St. Fouts. b Ministors Of Various 
Churches, With a! pvoraeeery Essay by 


J Fult "DD. LL.D. 7 201, New 
Soot knees DP hendstyh Oo... -..----- 1 00 
t: kable Answers. By Wil- 
— He W Patton DDS LL.D., ouibor of. “The 
Young Man,” ete. TiSx4%. DE Dp. 456 . New York 
and London: Funk & 
T lee from Man Bours, Val, IV. 7x4, pp. 
“ New Y York: Dodd. & ©o..... 0 75 
a8 ts, ~4 Francis, Exan. 
song onels a Benoist Pallen, 6%x 
434, pp. 89, Kegan Paul, frenc 
Ge. cconcenctectionnpececcqnegsoneyevoceoqsccesces 
| ‘Collector's Hand-Book. A Bib- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Floral World. 
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BEGINNING OF 


MR, HOWELLS'S NEW NOVEL, 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne, 422) 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 


Pandora. 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8. Cuurcn; 


The Mohammedans in India. 
By F. MaRIon CRAWFORD, With Superb Illustrations 
of Moslem Architecture in India; 
Midsummer on Mount Desert. 
Apoem. By Frances L. Mace. With Six Lllustra- 
tions by Harry Fenn; 
A Day’s ** Drive”? with Montana Cow-Boys. 
By R. F. Zoaspaum. Illustrated by the author; 
The City of Baffaloe. 
By JANE MEADE WELCH. With Nincteen Illustrations , 
Ampersand, 
An Adirondack Sketch. By Henny J. Van Dyxx, Jr. 
Illustrated by Harry Ferny, A. B, Frost, JULIAN 
Rix, and W. C. FITLER; 


A Silk Dress. 
The Second of the Series of Papers on Great Ameri- 
can Industries. Lllustrated; 


The Story of the ** America.’’ 
By General BenJamin F. BuTLer. Illustrated; 


His Royal Highness’s Love Affair. 


ASdtory, By E. C. GRENVILLE-MuRRAY. Illustrated 
by C. 8. Reinnart; 
Aunt Powells Will. 
A Humorous Story, By Ropent J. Bunpettre ; 


Indian Summer—Part I. 
A New Novel by W. D. HowELuis; 


East Angels—Part VII. 
By ConsTANOCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 
Editor’s Kasy Chair. 

Author’s Readings in New York and International 
Copyright.—Poe and Willis.—Costa Rican Accom- 
plishments,—Reminiscences of Lincoln,—The Af- 
shan Frontier, 


A Novel. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

A New “Chronicle of the Drum.”—Recalling the 
Text.—Effect of Climate.—A Long Time Between 
Doses.—A Summer Song with Plenty of Chorus 
(MARGARET Ey TINGE).—Tobe.—Anecdotes of Daniel 


Webster (George TickNor CuRrTis),—Origin of 
“ Mashers.”—A Careful Scotchman.—A Fable for 
Critics (Illustrations by W. H. Hyps), 
wntihe — — 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........ccccccccsccsccscece 84 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY.. 
HARPER'S BAZAR 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................-002.0+ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE | LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weecks)............. 10 wo 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
week for 52 weeks).. . 6 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers | in n the “United ‘States or 
Canada, 
Index to Harper's Magazin, 1to@#. 8vo, Cloth... 4 


t2?~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mai] on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WHITE FEATHERS 


A Novel. 
By G. I. CERVUS. 
i2mo. $1.00. 


(One Number a 


Ou 





Extra cleth. 


“Plenty of love-making, and 
duced to some queer characters.”—New York Her 
News” ry of absorbing interest.” —Baltimore Herald” 

“Among the most Pleasing novele of the day.”— 
Philadelphia kvening C “4 

Dramatic in interest. spirited in the relation.”— 
Boston Sat ‘vening + spirited 

“It in a strons, stirring gory. &: ~—Chicapo Tribune. 

and fall of interest.”— — Pittsburgh 


e 
Chyortte Feegr aph. 

u le 
esting. mot very ‘iramatic genes and intensely inter. 
A striking and original story."—Critic. 

A MODEL WIFE; 


by the same author, is now in press, and 
will be ready shortly. _— 


the reader is in 


* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent b 
Postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 7 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


weil, 





R. ___®- CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Volume Two of McMaster’s *‘ History 
of the United Sta 


A History of the People 
of the United States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THECIVIL 
WAR. By Joxnn Bacn McMaster.  Vol- 
ume Two. 8vo, 676 pages, cloth, gilt top. 
Price $2.50. 

panier ar GMeMetarn Theta gf 
vot jneluding the rt of the administration 


ashington, fall of Pat that ot of Adams and the firs 
term = Jefferson. It will und Ln pos singularly 
no’ 


agqedies an insight in a4 and social con- 
dition fae peor yle not elsewhere to be found, while 
some of its its of leading men are likely to 


provoke considerable discuseion. 


Selections from the 
Prose Writings of|% 
Jonathan Swift. 


With Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE- 


Poote. “Parchment Series.” With por- 
trait. 16mo, antique, gilt top. Price, 
$1.25. 


“ Selections hove thet justification. They serve a 
double object— to uce and to remind. They 
provide the aA. Bo reader with the easiest 
way to learn a little of an author he feelahe ought to 
know; and they recall the fruits of fuller study to the 
memories of those who have passed on to other 
fields.” From the Preface. 


The Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences, 


By the late Wrtuiam Kinapon CLIFFORD, 

Volume Fifty of the ‘‘ International Scien- 

tific Series.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, 
* My sole desire has been % give Ld te public, as 
000 a8 possible, another work of on ose mem 
will be revered by all whe ove felt! the inviaorating 
influence of his thoughts. Completed by another 
hand, we can only hope that it will perform some, if 
but a small part, of the service which it would un- 
ey have fulfilled had the masts lived to put 
forth.”—#rom Editor's Preface 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife. 


A NOVEL, By Lucas Mauer, author of 
‘Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch.” 12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Authorized edition. 
Asin the case of “Mrs. Lorimer,” the author's 
former novel, the authorship of this book is veiled 
under the yy m of “Lucas Malet.” but it is now 
eneral the writer is Mrs. Harrison, 
aughter of Charles ingsley. 


New Cheap Edition of ** Uncle Remus.” 


Unele Remus: 


HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS. 
Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation. By Joxzn 
CHANDLER Hannis. Illustrated. New cheap 
edition, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
Acheap edition of the famous; bright and shrewd 
sayings of Uncle Remus will undoubtedly introduce 


this admirable type of the old Southern Negro to a 
large number ot new readers. 


The 


For sale by all booksetiers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on recerpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bonn Srueer, New York, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


I. THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. A Nar 
rative of a Tour Through the Romantic Parts of 
the Li ey x: with their ends and Tra 
ditions. By A. BARING. “wit Ay “Hustra- 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 


By Orro PriempereR, DD. Translated by J. 


FREDERICK SMITH. Mibbert Lectures for 1885. 1 
vol. tiny 82.00. 


verfect 
is- 


es, the confile t with 
Teconeiliation of Pauline 
ewish Christianity, Pau Peulinism and Gnostic- 
ism, and Paulinism and Ohure:! 
A discourse 


BISHOP GEORGE BERKELEY. riven at Yale 


Se on the12th of March, 1885, by Noan Porter, 
. 1 vol., small quarto. Limited edition. 


An interesting presentation of the important 
events of Bishop Berkeley's life, particularly valua- 
ble for the new details given of his residence in Amer- 

e edition is limited strict to 500 copies. It 
Vinne on —_ 


NEW SOMMER EDITION. 
THAT LASS 0 LOWRIE'S vox boners, 
+) SON BURNETT. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, gl. at 
The repeated demand for rnett's greatest 
story in a cheap form has Ted the publis’ hers to make 


this popular edition, which will bring the book into 
circulation among a new generation of ers. 


“ The publication of a story like ‘That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s’ isa red eet day in the world of literature. " 
New York Herald. 


*,* These books are for sale by oa booksellers, or will 
be sent. post free, on receiptas pr 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
WAYATY® §=— Om, Year. 1% 
He iB i AE cron, 


rHARPRS CA? CATALOG as wotts be want bu “3% 
WARPER 2 SAOTNERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 4. ¥ 


ELSON’S 


sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 























ENVELOPES 


GP" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 


of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 

*,*,* “WHITING'’S STANDARD,” *,°%,."% 6 
*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. % e® 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
» * Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * , 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * ° 

* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market. * 





tions, exquisitely pe by Ernes 
ee reawe tae uber. Octavo, paper, Las. Tourists’ 
0 


“The legends and traditions associated with this 
romantic region are gracefully revived and retold, 
and its dreamy nooks and glades, its weird or fantas- 

sluded haunts, ite wilderness of rock and 
mountain, and ae J 
are reproduced in yonthtor 0 
lence.”—Harper's Montht 


IL{THE HR VIR, - THE SURPLUS REV. 

E 37. Being an account of its orjzin, 

its Sefout on amoug the e states, and the uses to 
which it was applied. 


By Epwarp G. Bourn . 
Questi ons of the Day Series. FB. A 
cloth, @1,.26. 


vanoramic landscapes 
great artistic excel- 





No. XXIV. Octavo, 


iil. Bin 7 D aitismnvand he, OF PRODUCTS; 
or, The Mechanism and_ the Metsphysics of Ex. 
qpanae, Three Kesay es the Rate of 

Wages? Whatisa Bank? The ‘uallway, the Varmer 
oa, revi and en onped. ’ b news atistical 
material. vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN'S NOVELS. 

iv, 4 STRANGE DINAP PEARANCE. Popular 
on. 4to, paper, 2) cent 

pow most ingenious and cunaenaly interesting 


story- The readers are held id pall -bound till the lat 
page.” —Cincinnati Commeret 


FRESH IMPRESSIONS OF 
Vv. THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. lémo, 
paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1. 
Vi. THE LEaven Sp yonta CASE: 1i6mo, 
paper, 50 cen 


va. ee AND eine. 16mo, paper, & cents. 
VIL X. Y. Z. A Datective Story. 16mo, paper, 
cents. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub'sg Co., Hartford, Conn 





Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


aphic cotebtichment of Ne 

y execnted picture, entitl 

* Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 

of Amnegipa. ” It gives a m excellent likeness of 
h of the following well-known 


A prominent fithogrs: 
York has issued ne 


Bit 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH ITALIAN. 


OS ane. Ue te woe study, master either of these 
guages spmictontiy fc for exery day s yaa sines 
terschalt $y ee terms. 85.00 0.00 for 0! 
ques- 
tio d fects 
# mye on Goon on of of exerclees, San Sample copy, part 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston. Mass. 
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4. 8, BARNES & OO.. Educational Publishers, a. ¥ 


MUSIC, 


WONDROUS LOVE 


The New Sunday-school Singing Book, 


By GEO. F, ROOT and C, 0, CABE. 
Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, Etc. 
R. U. BOING vs: WN MARRIED? "i. IF 80 


EDDING Catins 
THE BEST PICTURE OF 
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FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER, 


WHITE, CREAM, AZURE, 
AUBURN, SAUTERNE AND 
HYBSON, wove; highly finished. 
LINEN, ANTIQUE, cream laid, 
in two thicknesses, mili finirh, 

The highly finished papers are 


ond delicate a 


Linen has th 
of the Ancient nt han nade pape baper, 
ut w velopes to1 match, 


In’ all’ the Fashionab 
with steel plate labels; one aurea at 0 te ¥ a: toutes. 
$1.00; four quires, 81.50, 


For sale by all Quaitiea te in. es eR 
Manufactured by 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co..4pringfeld. Mass. 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. 30 ronnion, 


prommtiy, My proven 4 Families ph 
Schools free to Parents. 
Scbool ond inder Aton Matorial 
J, W, SCHERMERHORN & "00.7 E, lath b Bireoe N.Y. 
THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
neers beat 6 teach. 
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MEAS. M, J- YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FoREION TEACHERS eT 
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Catalogues for whoever wants them.: 


RELATING TO AMERICA, ITS HISTORY, GENERAL AND LOCAL, 


CHARLES L. WOODWARD. 78 90 Nasow Street, New York, 
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Religions Hutclligence. 


THE SCOTTISH GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLIES. 


Ir is known unto ail men that Scotland 
is a Presbyterian country. Not all the 
power of the Stuart Kings could establish 
Episcopacy there; and though at present 
English social influences are bringmg over 
to it the Scottish aristocracy, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland is still but a small body. 
The Congregationalists, the Baptists and the 
Wesleyans have a few score of churches; 
but these denominations are small. The 
great mass of the people are adherents of 
the three divisions of Presbyterianism—the 
Established Church, the Free Church, and 
the United Presbyterian Church. The 
Synod of the latter, as we have already 
mentioned, was held early in May. The 
General Assembly of the Established 
Church, and also that of the Free Church, 
met in Edinburgh on the 21st. 

Each year, at the General Assembly of 
the Established Church, the Queen is rep- 
resented by a Lord High Commissioner, 
who takes up his quarters at Holyrood 
Palace, where, on the first morning, he 
holds a levee, receiving the ecclesiastical 
and civic dignitaries, after which he pro- 
ceeds with an escort of soldiery to St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, where a sermon is preached be- 
fore him, and then, repairing to Assembly 
Hall, he seats himself in the royal gallery, 
and the Assembly is formally opened in his 
presence. The Lord High Commissioner, 
this year, was the Earl of Aberdeen. He is 
somewhat disliked by a few of the Kirk 
leaders; for, afew weeks since, in one of the 
English reviews, he published an article in 
which he spoke too complacently of Dises- 
tablishment and suggested a division be- 
tween the three Presbyterian bodies, of the 
endowments now enjoyed by the Kirk. 
Some of the clergy were, therefore, con- 
spicuous by their absence at his Lord- 
ship’s levee. Nevertheless, the procession 
was as imposing as usual. We read that 
‘on leaving Holyrood, the Lord High Com. 
missioner was received with a royal salute 
by a troop of the Scots Greys and the East 
Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, the band of 
the Royal Scots playing a stanza of the 
National Anthem.” ‘‘His Grace drove ina 
State carriage, with four horses,” in which 
were also the Countess of Aberdeen and 
two ecclesiastical dignitaries. In other 
carriages were military and social dignita- 
ries, including the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, the Lord Provost and 
magistrates of Glasgow, Lyon King at Arms 
and the heralds and pursuivants. ‘‘The gor- 
geous tabards of the heraldic functioraries 
attracted much notice.” On the organiza- 
tion of the Assembly, Professor Mitchell, of 
the University of St. Andrews, was chosen 
Moderator. He has long held a prominent 
place in that ancient seat of learning, and 
has published able writings on eccle- 
siastical and doctrinal subjects. The 
Queen’s letter was read, the members of the 
Assembly standing, and the Lord High 
Commissioner made the usual address and 
presented Her Majesty's customary gift of 
£2,000 for the Highlands. It should be re- 
membered that the Queen, when in Scot- 
land, is a Presbyterian, and the Episco- 
palians there are despised Dissenters 

No subject of especial interest was 
brought before the Assembly this year. 
Professor Charteris read a report, covering 
sixty-five pages of print, containing answers 
to questions regarding non-attendance at 
church. There was a discussion regarding 
the case of Dr. John McLeod, of Govan, 
charged with teaching an intermediate and 
possibly purgatorial state, and with mem- 
bership in the Irvingite Church. The 
charges were dismissed. Action was taken 
on the request of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Dundee, to be received into the 
Church of Scotland. The report of the 
Commissioners to Calcutta on the Hastie 
scandal, made a volume of 896 pages. 
They are of opinion that the explana- 
tions given by the officers of the mission, 
against whom Mr. Hastie made charges, are 
satisfactory. They think that some repara- 
tion ought to be made to Miss Pigott for 
the injustice done in the form and manner 
of her dismissal, and that there should be 
some pecuniary acknowledgment of her 
long and successful labors. The action of 








the Commission was approved. The Com- 
mittee on Presbyterial Superintendence 
stated that there were 555,022 members in 
communion with the Church of Scotland, 
an increase of 2.14 per cent. the last year 
and of 1.81 per cent. annually from 1873 
to 1883—making nearly one per cent. 
greater increase than that of the popula- 
tion in the years from 1881 to 1884. 

Principal Tulloch, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Church Interests, presented a re- 
port on the Disestablishment agitation. 
Resolutions were adopted condemning the 
movement. 

On Sunday evening Lord Aberdeen occu- 
pied the chair at a students’ evangelical 
meeting in the Oddfellows’ Hall, and deliv- 
ered a short address. The other speakers 
were Prof. Henry Drummond and the Rev. 
J. Robertson, chaplain to his grace. The 
hall was crowded with an attentive au- 
dience of students. 

The Assembly closed its session on Mon- 
day evening, June Ist. 

The Free Church selects its moderator 
from the now rapidly thinning ranks of the 
veterans of the Disruption of 1843. The 
choice, this year, fell on Dr. David Brown, 
Principal of the Free Church College at 
Aberdeen and one of the New Testament 
revisers. 

The accounts for the year ending March 
21st, showed that the whole sum raised for 
the various objects of the Free Church for 
the year was £626,028 4s. 11d. 

A unique case was that of Dr. Adam 
Stuart Muir, of Leith. He is accused of 
teaching baptismal regeneration; of wor- 
shiping before a representation of Christ 
on the cross, and sanctioning the sule of 
his portrait in that attitude; of indicating 
in his preaching approval of Popish doc- 
trines and practices; and using foolish and 
irreverent language in conducting worship 
and in letters to the newspapers. Dr. Muir 
caused considerable amusement by the man- 
ner in which he conducted his case. With 
reference to the charge that he had taught 
baptismal regeneration, he offered to give 
a course of sermons on baptism, that they 
might all know his doctrines. When he 
had been ordained, he had not promised 
not to allow himself to be photographed 
in any way whatever. Te held the cruci- 
fix in his hand only to relieve the monotony 
of his appearance. He had knelt before 
the Saviour on the cross because that em- 
blem was an aid to devotion. He had 
never promised not to preach in an Episco- 
pal church or in a Roman Catholic church, 
or in a mosque. If they continued his 
suspension from his charge, and resolved 
to hang up the case for a weary year, and 
did not grant him some means of living, 
it might be his ghost that they would have 
before them at the next Assembly. His 
reference to letters he bad received from a 
‘* distinguished Cardinal” provoking laugh- 
ter, he said: ‘* After such beastly rudeness 
I have nothing further to say,” and sat 
down. After a short time, however, he 
rose again, and, taking an ivory crucifix 
from his coat pocket, he held it aloft with 
his right hand, and amid great sensation, 
which culminated in hissing and cries of 
‘* shame,” he spoke of the time when he 
should lie with that emblem of our faith 
upon his bosom. The case was sent back 
to his Presbytery for trial. 

Among the reports was one on the read- 
justments of agencies in the Church. It 
was urged that there were too many small 
charges, and that they should be combined 
with others. It was declared that the time 
would come when they would have to face 
Scotland and the Churches on the question 
of readjustment on a large and comprehen- 
sive scale. The country was literally groan- 
ing under the evils that were caused in the 
present state of division. In many country 
districts there were three ministers en- 
gaged in doing the work which could be as 
efficiently, perhaps more efficiently, done 
by one. Almost any sacrifice was worth 
making which would put a stop to the tre- 
mendous waste of Christian energy that 
was going on. They should wipe away the 
reproach. 

The Committee on Church and State con- 
gratulated the Assembly on the evidence 
which abounded on every side that the dis- 
establishment question has taken firm hold 
on the public mind, and was already far on 
the way toward the final decision, On 





motion, it was declared that disestablish- 
ment and disendowment are urgently re- 
quired. 3 

The Assembly received overtures callin 
for the reversal of the decision of the last 
two Assemblies allowing instrumental 
music. Vehement speeches were made 
against the use of organs; but, by a vote 
of 166 to 66, the Assembly declared that it 
saw no cause to reopen the question. 

The membership of the Free Church is 
now $22,265, an increase of 2,025 in twelve 
months. 


es 


An Atlanta correspondent of the Advance says : 


“During the last week Atlanta has been lifted 
toward Heaven on a great tidal wave of spiritua) 
aWakening, such as has never been known in the 
city before, say those who know her history. It has 
come through the Internationa] Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, held in this 
city. The three hundred Christian workers who 
met in the First Baptist Church during these days 
knew little, I think, of the blessing that would fol- 
low their bright, earnest, business-llke meetings. 
It has come almost as a surprise upon usall, The 
great church was filled at every meeting, and peo- 
ple of the city listened with breathless interest to 
the accounts of practical work for Christ’s sake, all 
overthe world; work among all classes of young 
men, and with every variety of method, but al! hav- 
ing the same great end in view, the saving of the 
countless tempted ones of town and city. The 
meeting for young men Only, held at the Opera 
House on Sunday afternoon, was thropged, and, ac- 
cording to accounts, was intensely solemn and im- 
pressive, men sobbing like children, and many ask- 
ing for prayers or confessing Christ for tie first 
time. Then came the wonderful farewell meeting 
after evening service, and the convention was over. 
But this was not the end. Meetings have been 
called every night this week at private houses. 
Forty thousand dollars have already been sub- 
scribed for a Y. M. C. A. building, and many of the 
prominent business men of the city have professed 
vonversion, among them Henry Grady, known to 
all the country through the Century, Major Howell, 
his associate editor on the Constitution, who recently 
deelined the office of United States Consul to Man- 
chester, Eng., and others whose names carry weight 
through all the city, and whose stand for Christ at 
this time will have incaiculable influence. One of 
the most influential] members of the fashionable 
‘Capital City Club’ has resigned, giving as his rea- 
son, ‘My money shall go for good after this.’ An- 
other well-known business man refused to drink 
with an old friend, saying: ‘I’ve taken my last 
drink with you. I’ve stopped drinking, and am go- 
ing to live a Christian life,from this time.’ One of 
the prominent liquor dealers remarked to a clergy- 
man, a few days since: ‘ My business is growing to 
be disreputable and I shall give it up.’ ” 


..--The twenty-seventh General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica met at Topeka, Kan., May 27th. The attend- 
ance was very large. Wm. Johnson, D.D., of 
College Springs, Ia, was chosen moderator. 
The special! committee, to which the last Assem- 
bly referred the question of membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, recommended that 
members of the Church stand aloof from the 
order. After considerable discussion and offer- 
ing of amendments, the whole matter was laid 
on the table. The Commission on the Quarter 
Centennial movement reported that only 514 out 
of 839 churches bad made returns in answer to 
their circular; but that a total of $765,443.92 
was to be credited to the movement. The com- 
mittee of last Assembly on the organization of a 
Woman’s Missionary Board, reported adversely 
to the organization. The Assembly approved 
the action of the Board of Education in refusing 


4 to assist students who use tobacco. One even- 


ing of the session was devoted to an impressive 
service in| memory of the dead of the past 
year, Action was taken looking toward a union 
with the Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 
The committee on the question of the use of in- 
struments of music in churches reported unani- 
mously in favor of leaving the matter to the sev- 
eral congregations, and against a prohibition of 
the use of such instruments. After a sharp dis- 
cussion the report was adopted, only a scant 
dozen voting in the negative. Dr. J. G. Brown, 
who has been for thirteen years secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, resigned, on account of 
impaired eyesight, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted with regrete. The Assembly adjourned 
on Wednesday, June 8d. The next meeting is 
to be at Hamilton, Ohio. 


...-Dr. Pressensé, writing in the Christian 
World of conferences of Protestant ministers 
in France, says: 


“The most notable feature of the late pastoral 
conferences, as it appears to me, was this: that no 
one was found to stand up for the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, at least in its old form. The 
greater part of.the assembly were divided into ad- 
herents of Universalism, pure and simple, and of 
conditional Universalism, which allows the possi- 
bility of man’s casting away his soul, but never ex- 
cludes the possibility of repentance, believing that 
the God of love will always retain his prerogative of 
saving that which is lost, but will never abrogate 
the great laws of his moral kingdom. I enter into 
no discussion of these various doctrines. I merely 
bring them before your readers as representing the 
present beliefs of the Evangelical Churches of 
France, They are very significant of the change 





which has passed over the Christian thought of ou 
day. In view of the formidable array of modern 
infidelity, true believers are uniting their forces to 
guard the ramparts of the besieged city, and are 
taking anew as their watchword the famous saying 
of Ireneeus: ‘ /n necessariis wnitas, in dubiis libertas 
in omnibus caritas.’” 


....Messrs. Studd & Smith, late of Cambridge 
University, and who, in their visit to Scotland, 
started such a movement among the university 
students there, are now at work in the China 
Inland Mission. The Shanghai Mercury relates 
the following somewhat startling incident as 
occurring at one of their meetings: 

**Mr. Studd spoke of the difty of confessing Christ, 
and urged any who had lately found him to bea 
Saviour to them to confess him boldly before men. 
In response to this appeal, the Rev. F. RK. Smith, 
M.A., Incumbent of the Cathedral, stepped on to the 
platform, and delivered what must be, we imagine, 
one of the most startling addresses that have ever 
been heard in Shanghai. Though he had been 
known by many of them as their minister, he grieved 
to say that until] that very day he had never found 
the peace and joy that Mr. Studd had spoken of, 
Had God required his (Mr. Smith’s) soul on Sunday 
night, he would have been a lost man; but he 
thanked God that, if his soul were required that 
(Monday) night, he was a saved one; for he had that 
day found salvation.” 


...-The General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church met in Syracuse, June 8d. The 
Rev. J. H. Suydam, D.D., of Jersey City, was 
chosen President. Dr. J. H. Dexter was chosen 
as Vedder Lecturer at Rutgers, for 1887. It was 
voted that John Forsyth, D.D., Professor D. D, 
Demarest, D.D., President M. E. Gates, Ph.D., 
LL.D., M. H. Hutton, D.D., A. P. Van Gieson, 
D.D., and E, A. Collier, D.D., be a Committee to 
examine the Revised Version of the Scriptures 
and report to the next Synod whether it be wise 
and expedient for this body to recommend thw 
same for use in public worship or private, or in 
both. The Committee on the Board of Publica- 
tion reported that its affairs are in a prosperous 
condition. It was voted to hold the next session 
at New Brunswick. There was an animated d:- 
bate in regard to the management of Hope Col- 
lege, Michigan, there being a decided feeling 
that the college had too much of the foreign 
Holland element and not enough of the Amen- 
can. 


. After considerable trouble the University 
of Heidelberg has succeeded in securing a suc- 
cessor to Professor Schenkel, who died recently, 
but who had resigned about three years ago. 
In the Heidelberg faculty there had not been a 
representative of positive theology for muny 
years, but all had been, like Schenkel the spir- 
itual father of the Protestantenverein, representa- 
tives of the ultra-liberal school. The conscrva- 
tive pastors in Baden petitioned the government 
of the duchy to fill the vacancy by the appoint- 
ment of a ‘* believing” professor; but against 
this the otber professors protested. After a num- 
ber of abortive attempts, a man has been secured 
for the chair in the person of Professor Wendt, 
of Kiel, who isa mild adherent of the school 
of Ritschl, and hence occupies about the same 
position theologically as his distinguished pre- 
decessor. German Church circles were much 
interested in this matter, and the result is a dis- 
appointment to the conservatives. 


....Archbishop Bourget, of Montreal, has jus- 
died at the age of ninety-two. He was the old- 
est archbishop in America, and it may be noted 
as an evidence of the devotion of French Cana- 
dian Catholics that his very death agonies were 
disturbed by the flocking of people, who touched 
his garments in order to be cured of disease. 
Accounts of his miracles are very common 
among his Catholic followers. He will be re- 
membered or his bitter opposition, in 1875, to 
the burial of Joseph Guibord in consecrated 
ground, When the highest courts declared that 
the remains of the excommunicated man should 
be buried in his lot, the Archbishop declared the 
grave “accursed.” Over fifty bishops and 1,000 
priests gathered at his funeral. 

. . The Sixty-fifth General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem in the United States (Sweden- 
borgian), was held in Ciucinnati, beginning May 
28th, and continuing four days. There were 
present thirty-two ministers, and forty-six dele- 
gates. The President was the Rev. Chauncey 
Gilés, of Philadelphia. The Treasurer of the 
New Church Theological School reported the En- 
dowment Fund as amounting to $25,820, and 
that the current expenses the past year have 
amounted to $4,232.45. There have been ten 
students. The Board of Missions reported re- 
ceipts to the amount of $2,151.60, paid by 152 
individuals. A new Constitution for the Con- 
vention was adopted. 


....Of the bishops and archbishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 
thirty-three are of Irish birth or descent, tbir- 
teen of German, twelve of French or Belgian, 
nine of Enghsh, and two of Spanish, while 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland and Slavonia 
give one each. 


...-The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will be held in Boston, beginning Tues- 
day, October 18th, at 3 o’clock, and ending Fri- 
day morning, October 16th, 1885. 
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..The Presbytery of San Francisco has or- 
ganized a Presbyterian Church, whose members 
consist entirely of Japanese Christians, resident 
in the city. The names of the elders are Jusa- 
buro Morita and Kokichiro Mitani. 


..The census of the Wesleyan Church of 
Great Britain shows a total of 413,245 members, 
with a net increase of 2,861 for the last year. 


..The Baptist Church at Mariners’ Harbor, 
on Staten Island, has just celebrated its centen- 
pial. 


. Yale College has adopted the entire Revised 
Version of the vise ta sees for weal readings. 


Aews ofthe the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue latest news received |from General 
Middleton was that he had reached Loon Lake, 
where Captain Steele’s men encountered Big 
Bear. Eight Indian bodies were found, pierced 
with bullecs. Rafts were used in ferrying 
horses and supplies across the deep stream 
there. General Middleton expected to catch up 
with Big Bear in two days, and by this has 
doubtless encountered the troublesome chief. 
Among the Indians killed was an _ ex-chief, 
named Poor Man, who was the worst Indian 
in the Northwest. Dispatches received at Win- 
nipeg on June 14th, convey the startling intelli- 
gence that the File Hill Indians, numbering 
300 or 400 warriors, who have thus far 
been loyal, have imprisoned their  in- 
structor, stolen their stores and ammunition, 
and left their reserve. They took the trail to 
Crooked Lake, where they intend to join the re- 
bellious chief, Pasquaha. The Ninety-first 
Battalion, at Fort Qu’ Appelle, was ordered to 
pursue them. The Ninety-first will leave at 
daybreak, in the morning, and make an attempt 
to intercept the Indians, while other troops 
have been sent to Crooked Lake to keep Pas- 
quaha in check. If the Indians are caught, and 
show fight, the rebellion is likely to be pro- 
longed for some time. The rising of the File 
Hill Indians is a great surprise to the authori- 
ties, who are greatly alarmed. Mr. Burbridge, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, has left for Regina, 
to attend the trialof Riel. A determined effort is 
being made by Quebec members to procure clem- 
ency in the case of Riel. It is understood that 
Archbishop Tache is in Ottawa for that purpose, 
and will shortly be joined by Bishop Grandin, 
of Saskatchewan. The prevailing impression is, 
however, that Riel will receive an impartial trial, 
and that his sentence, whatever it may be, will 
be carried out to the letter. 


..On June 7th a waterspout burst in the 

mountains, about eight leagues east of Lagos, 
Mexico, near the dividing line between the states 
of Guanainato and Jalisco. The effects were 
most deplorable. Immense quantities of water 
swept down the mountain with irresistible force 
toward the well-populated plains and valleys 
below, and a great many houses were swept 
away. Steps have been takenin Lagos, among 
the wealthy manufacturing classes, to alleviate 
the pressing wants of many who escaped from 
the valleys, but lost everything. There are 
already 100 lives reported lost. A whirlwind 
swept across Wisconsin on June 7th. It was 
about eighty miles in width, and crossed the en- 
tire state, from the Mississippi River to Lake 
Michigan. At New Albin, a little village in 
Houston County, the loss was $50,000. Four 
people were injured, and one child dangerously 
80. The village of Victory, in Vernon County, 
was entirely destroyed. The town buildings, 
two small elevators, hotels, church, school-house, 
three stores, and fifty residences were wiped out 
of existence. The loss to Victory is placed at 
$10,000. Several persons were seriously injured 
there; but no fatalities are reported. The 
cycione in Iowa of June 12th, covered nearly the 
entire state. At McCoom, a small station in 
Dakota, near Sioux City, two passenger coaches 
and a mail coach were blown off the track, and 
the engine partly so. Nearly every passenger in 
the train suffered scratches and bruises. Tele- 
Staph wires were blown down in all directions. 
The Egyptian levee above Des Moines broke, and 
the river overflowed the land, causing much 
damage to crops. 


--The following message, signed by the 
Board of Supervisors of Cochise County, Arizona, 
the collector of customs, sheriff, and private 
juige, has been forwarded to Secretary Lamar: 

“Our county is overrun with Indians, the Chiri- 
Cahua and Swisshelm Mountuins being their present 
Tendezvous, and many citizens have been killed. We 
heed troops here. General Pope, commanding the 
Sivision of the Pacific, is 1,200 miles distant. He 
kows nothing of the actual situation. The citizens 
ge guns or horses. Most of the troops being 

ew Mexico and elsewhere, leaves Cochise 
County unprotected. Help us at once.” 
The Southern Utes are not committing any 
tions. Captain Lawton, who was sta- 

tioned at Guadaloupe Cafion, Sonora, one of the 
Passes into Mexico, to intercept the Indians, was 
"Urprised by Geronimo’ s men. The soldiers 


dead. The rest escaped. News has been re- 
ceived of an engagement, on the 6th inst., be- 
tween the Yaqui Indians, under Cajema and 
Mexican troops. The Federal loss was severe ; 
but the number of killed and wounded is not 
given. Many Indians are reported to have been 
killed, and sixty were wounded, Four troops of 
cavalry and four companies of infantry, under 
command of Major Sumner, of the 8th Cavalry, 
are to join in pursuit of the murderous Apaches. 
Two troops of the 8th Cavalry left on the 13th, 
by special train, for Spoffords Junction, where 
two more troops of the same regiment, and four 
companies of the 19th Infantry from Fort Clark, 
under command of Major Wilcox, will join the 
detachment. The command ison the way to 
Deming, N. M., under telegraphic orders. 
Majors Sumner and Wilcox are noted as hard 
riders, and will press the trail day and night. 


.. The steamships *‘ Polynesia” and ‘* Weser” 
in their last voyages brought over nearly 2,000 
emigrants, As signs of small-pox had appeared 
among them, and as they could not well be 
separated from the other emigrants in Quaran- 
tine, Health-Officcr Smith made arrangements 
with the Emigration Commissioner, whose de- 
partment is sadly in need of money, to quarter 
them on Ward’s Island for twenty-five cents per 
day, each. Ina few days small-pox broke out 
among them. About 200 are also sick with the 
measles, and others are suffering with chicken- 
pox. The Island has been placed under a strict 
quarantine, so that those who have connections 
in the asylum there cannot visit them, The annex 
to the asylum, containing 350 insane patients, 
is directly across the road from the small-pox 
patients. The 2,000 emigrants are huddled to- 
gether in asmall space, and are forbidden to 
roam about the island. Their bedding, which 
they brought over with them in the steamers, 
will be burned, It is not thought the contagion 
will spread ; but the 2,600 patients in the asylum 
are exposed to it. 


..The Republican State Convention met at 
Springfield, O., on June 11th, The eighty-eight 
counties of the state were fully represented. 
Amos Townsend, of Cleveland, was elected per- 
manent chairman, Judge Joseph B. Foraker, of 
Cincinnati, was nominated for Governor on the 
first ballot by a vote of 4694, and the vote was 
made unanimous. General Robert P. Kennedy 
was nominated for Lieutenant Governor by ac- 
clamation ; Judge Geo. W. McIlvaine was re- 
nominated, by acclamation, to serve his fourth 
term in the Supreme Court; J. A. Kohler was 
nominated for Attorney General ; and Wells 8, 
Jones for member of the Board of Public Works, 


..The Republican legislative caucus at Con- 
cord, N. H., on June 11th, renominated H, W. 
Blair for the United States Senatorship on the 
first ballot, which resulted as follows: James W. 
Patterson had 4; E. H. Rollins, 8; Ossian Ray, 
12; Gilman Marston, 14; Charles H. Burns, 15; 
William E. Chandler, 37; H. W. Blair, 108. The 
nomination was made unanimous, The Senate 
and House met in joint convention in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded to an election of state offi- 
cers, with the following result: Secretary of 
State, A. B. Thompson; State Printer, John 
B. Clarke; State Treasurer, Solon A. Carter; 
and Comanienery- -General, Frank P, Brown, 


FOREIGN, 

..Mr. Childers moved the second reading of 
the budget on June 8th, in the House of Com- 
mons. He explained that of the total increase 
in the beer and spirits duties England was to 
pay seven-ninths, Scotland one-ninth, and Ire- 
land one-ninth. Sir Charles Dilke supported 
the budget. He said that tea was already taxed 
enough. A further taxation on wines would 
not be very productive, and would injure colo- 
nial trade. Mr. Gladstone stated that the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to raise money in view 
of the impending danger to the empire, a dan- 
ger which even now he was unable to say had 
passed away. The opposition cavilled at the 
mode of raising the money, without suggesting 
an alternative. The Government had to choose 
between alcoholic liquors and tea and sugar. 
They would accept the issue of the vote as one 
of life or death, und did not envy those who, if 
they gained a victory, would have to bear the 
consequences. Mr, Gladstone’s remarks were 
received with prolonged cheers, The Govern- 
ment was defeated on the second reacing of the 
budget, which was rejected by a vote of 264 to 
252. When the result was announced Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr. Parnell jumped 
upon their seats and enthusiastically waved 
their hats, and the cheering was renewed. 
Thirty-nine Parnellites and all the Conservatives 
voted with the majority. The minority included 
Sir Michael Bass, the brewer, and several Irish 
Liberals. A tumultuous cheer came from the 
galleries and Speaker Peel vainly howled for 
order. The Parnellites pointed at Gladstone and 
yelled: “That 1s the price of coercion !” “Down 
with Buckshot Forster!’ ‘Remember Myles 
Joyce!” Mr. Gladstone adjourned the house. 
His resignation was forwarded to the Queen at 
Balmoral, at once. The delay which the Queen 


resignations of Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet 

received on Tuesday,’ under consideration “for 

two days, and then summoned the Marquis of 

Salisbury, who was Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

under Beaconsfield, to Balmoral. It was three 

o’clock on the afternoon of the 12th before Mr. 

Gladstone received any official notification of 

the result of the interview between the Queen 

and the Marquis of Salisbury, but at that hour 

he received a telegram from her Majesty. The 

Queen acknowledged the receipt of the resigna- 

tions of the Premier and his Cabinet, and added 

that, pending the consideration of the resigna- 

tions she had summoned the Marquis of Salis- 

bury to Balmoral. The Marquis having re- 

sponded to the cail, her Majesty formally ac- 

cepted the resignations. As soon as he received 

this dispatch, Mr. Gladstone communicated it to 

Earl Granville, and then proceeded to the House 

of Commons. Mr, Gladstone when he entered 

the House of Commons, betrayed no unusual 
agitation, and he walked to his seat with a firm 

step and erect head, being greeted until he took 
his chair with the cheers and applause of his 
Liberal followers. When he arose to speak 
there was a hush of expectancy throughout the 
House. He spoke in a clear voice, in which 
thers was no trace of unusual feeling. He an- 
nounced that he had tendered to the Queen his 
resignation of the office of Prime Minister, with 

the resignations of his entire Cabinet; that 

the Queen had accepted the resignations. 
Earl Granville made the same announcement in 
the House of Lords, A dispatch, dated the 15th, 
states that the Marquis of Salisbury has decided 
to form a Conservative ministry, and is in ac- 
tive negotiation with Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Rawton, Mr. Rowland 
Winn, Member of Parliament for North Lincoln- 
shire, and Mr, Edward Stanhope, Member of 
Parliament for Mid Lincolashire, Lord Salis- 
bury will go to London on Tuesday, when a con- 
sultation of the leading members of the Conser- 
vative Party will be held. The Court Circular 
confirms the statement that the Marquis is to 
forma Ministry. The Daily Telegraph states 
that the Marquis of Salisbury’s acceptance of 
the office of Premier is unconditional. The 
Standard says it is unable to conceal apprehen- 
sion as to the resultof the Marq uis of Salisbury’s 
attempt to establish a government with affairs 
in their present state, with the Conservatives in 
a minority in the House of Commons, and with 
the Liberals and Radicals openly refusing to 
lend assistance. Mr. Gladstone has accepted the 
offer of the town residence of Bertram Currie. 
He has announced his intention to take an ac- 
tive part in the coming campaign. 


. The following are provisions of the Franco- 
Chinese treaty of peace: French soldiers shall 
not enter Chinese territory, nor shall Chinese 
soldiers enter French territority. The relations 
between France and Annam must not be of such 
a character as to embarrass China, A bound- 
ary commission shall be appointed to settle ques- 
tions relating to the frontier by December next. 
Frenchmen entering Chinese territory, and 
Chinese entering French territory, shall be pro- 
vided with passports. Taxes at Pooshun and 
Langsoa shall be collected by Chinese, and 
French Consuls appointed at these places to su- 
perintend commercial relations between the 
north of Tonquin and Yunnan and Kwangsi. The 
French shall construct a railway in Tonquin. 
If the Chinese wish to construct a railway they 
must construct a French railway. The treaty 
shall endure for ten years. Existing negotia- 
tions shall remain unchanged. The French 
shall evacuate Chinese territory directly. 


.-The earthquake shocks still continue in 
the Vale of Cashmere. Whole villages have been 
destroyed, and Dubgood, Jamalapar and Ovan 
have disappeared entirely, having been com- 
pletely engulfed in the awful convulsions, The 
fort at Gurais and the granaries in many parts 
of the Vale have been swallowed up. A large 
supply of rice and a considerable amount of 
money have been distributed throughout the 
Vale of Cashmere, to relieve the distress of the 
people. It is estimated that two hundred per- 
sons were killed, The towns of Baramulla and 
Sopur have been utterly ruined, and four hun- 
dred persons killed. There has also been great 
loss of life in adjacent villages. Many cattle 
and sheep have been killed. 


....The India Museum Annex to the great 
building in which the International Exhibition 
of Inventions is being held in London, was al- 
most totally destroyed by fire on June 12th. The 
Indian Department is blotted out, as the Annex 
is damaged beyond repair. The Prince of Wales 
arrived early at the fire, and remained until as- 


sured that the main Exhibition Building would 
not be materially damaged. 


...-The terms of the settlement of the libel 
suit of Mr. Charles Warren Adams against Lord 
Coleridge have been arranged as follows: The 
Lord Chiet Justice settles an income of £600 
yearly on his daughter, Mildred, on the occasion 
of her marr.age to Mr. Adams, “al the legal 
disputes are to be referred. 
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NOTICES. 


ew" ailcommunications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News. and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
ghould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

@ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Taz 
InpEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
(NDEPENDENT. 

€®" No notice can be taken of anonymous commtu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

ea We do not hold sible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

em” Persons desiring the return of their manu. 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responmble for their return. 
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MR. Wbidronrs RETIREMENT. 


Tue downfall of the Gladstone ministry 
partakes miore of the character of a victory 
than a defeat. The Conservatives could 
hardly come into power under more unto- 
ward Cirehmstances, and seldom has a 
ministry had Jess promise of permanency 
than that. of Lord Salisbury. It is really 
Mr. Gladstone who is master of the situa- 
* tion; and it would seem that nothing short 
of amiracle Gould prevent an overwhelming 
Liberal victory in the general elections 
which must soon take place. 

defeat. of the Government came 
suddetity and unexpectedly. It was not the 
result of a long and desperate party 
struggle over a vital question of public 
policy, such as the Sidan and Afghan dis- 
putes have presented several times, nor of 
a determined effort of the Conservatives 
to regain asendency. More than once 
they tried, when the public mind seemed 
ripe fora change, to break down the Goy- 
ernment’s support in Parliament, and come 
into power on a wave of popular favor; but 
they Only succeeded in reducing the Liber- 
al misjority. The feeling of indignation 
towardthe. Government for its vacillating 
course jm, yer and for its neglect of 
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Gordon was strong and deep, and if the 
Conservatives had had leaders of ability 
and tact, they might have forced it to re- 
sign. Such a leader as Beaconsfield would 
certainly have used an opportunity like 
this, or like that which arose when the 
Russians marched against the Afghans, to 
rcinstate bis party in power. But the Con- 
servatives, conscious of their lack of an 
able and judicious statesman, seemed to 
prefer to let matters take their natural 
course, and rely on chance or the faint hope 
of success in the coming elections. It cer- 
tainly was not their design or choice that the 
transfer oflgovernment responsibility should 
be made at this juncture. But they have de- 
cided to accept the duty so suddenly 
forced upon them, though with reluctance. 

The question on which the ministry suf- 
fered defeat was a ridiculously small one, 
compared with issues involving the honor, 
integrity and prestige of British rule, such 
as the foreign policy of the Government 
has given rise to in the past two years. 
But the Briton’s conscience and courage 
are roused to the highest pitch when his per- 
sonal possessions and privileges are threat- 
ened; and while he might suffer Russia to 
march her victorious army to the borders of 
India, and even condone the neglect which 
sacrificed the hero Gordon to the bar. 
barous vengeance of the False Prophet, he 
hurls a ministry from power the moment 
it proposes to increase the tax on alcoholic 
liquors. It is indeed « strange and unedi- 
fying spectacle—British statesmen resist- 
ing to the utmost an additional tax on 
whisky for the purpose of revenue, and 
defeating a ministry because it would not 
levy instead an extra duty on tea or sugar. 
Mr. Gladstone might well warn the Con- 
servatives that the vote was one of life 
or death, and they must accept the conse- 
quences. But, of course, the difference 
on this question does not tell the whole 
story of the defeat. There was a serious, 
if not irreconcilable, division in the min- 
istry on the Irish Coercion measure. 
The minority would not consent even 
to a modified bill. The Act had expired 
by limitation, and the necessity for it 
had ceased, and Mr. Chamberlain 
and some of his ministerial colleagues 
thought the pacification of Lreland would 
be hindered rather than helped by reviv- 
ing, even in mild form, the obnoxious 
measure. The Irish Liberals voted with 
the Conservatives, not because they wanted 
a Conservative government, but to express 
their feeling against Mr. Gladstone’s coer- 
cion policy. The defeat was the result of 
a combination of circumstances, against 
which Mr. Gladstone might easily have 
prevailed, if he had cared to do so. It is 
quite evident that he is glad to retire from 
a position which had become difficult and 
harassing, and allow the Conservatives to 
assume control, under great disadvantage. 

How the Marquis of Salisbury, who is 
not noted for great political wisdom and 
prudence, will be able to conduct a Conser- 
vative Government in the next six months 
so as to accomplish anything but disaster 
for his party, it is hard to see. Parliament 
cannot be immediately prorogued or dis- 
solved, because public business has not yet 
been reached, Such business as a Tory 
Ministry may bring forward must be trans- 
acted by a Liberal Parliament. A Premier 
who comes into power at a critical moment, 
with a Parliament politically opposed to 
him, and a discontented party behind him, 
has anything but a happy outlook. If the 
Marquis succeeds in distributing the coveted 
positions so as to placate the clamorous 
Churchill faction, he must frame a policy 
that will provide for the extra revenue 
needed, without disturbing any industry or 
branch of business. He seems to have an 
impossible task before him, while Mr. 
Gladstone, the greatest statesman and 
most skillful political adversary in England, 
if not in Europe, freed from the responsi- 
bility of government, will see that the Lib- 
erals lose no opportunity to strengthen 
themselves for the elections. This is the 
second great surprise the “grand old 
man” has given those who credit him with 
little political strategy. The vote of 
credit by a reluctant and suspicious Parlia- 
ment was a tribute to his genius as a ma- 
neuverer, and the dilemma his retirement 
has forced on the Conservatives proves him 
to be a leader of remarkable sagacity, 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMAN 
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No one who has given a thoughtful at- 
tention to Christianity in what it is and 
what it proposes, and also to human nature 
in what it is and what it needs, can fail to 
have perceived how wonderfully and mer- 
cifully the former is adjusted to the latter. 
The more profoundly one meditates on this 
adjustment, the more will he be impressed 
alike with the fact and its significance. 
God has made no mistake in the religious 
system which he has constructed for the 
acceptance and faith of men. They want 
just what he has given them, and they 
want it more than anything else of which 
it is possible to conceive. 

Human nature, when passing beyond the 
domain of its present experience, and step- 
ping into the realm of things spiritual and in- 
visible, has, in all ages and countries, been 
confronted with this great question: What 
is truth? It has never perfectly satisfied it- 
self with its own answer. It wants a bet- 
ter answer; one stronger and more author- 
itative than any which its own unaided 
power can supply. Such is the conclusion 
reached by the deepest and best thinkers 
of the race. God, in the Christian system, 
meets this demand by a supernatural reve- 
lation of himself, placing that revelation 
in the language of earth, attesting it 
by signs and wonders in proof of its divine 
origin, and therein disclosing his nature, 
purposes and plans to the children of men, 
thus giving them something which they 
can safely believe, and on whichthey can 
rest with unshaken confidence while mak- 
ing the journey of life. Simple and child- 
like faith in this revelation, or, rather, in 
the God who gave it, as the final and abso- 
lute authority touching all the matters 


of which it treats, 1s the prime _ con- 
dition of mental relief to human 
thought. No matter how much or 


little we may know, or how long we 
may speculate, we must at last believe God 
and believe what he says, and believe it be- 
cause he says it, or find no certain resting- 
place for the soul. Those who are too wise 
for this simple faith are too wise for their 
own comfort. Asa balm to thought and 
a power for comfort, it is worth more than 
all the speculations ever heard of sinee the 
world began. 

Every human being finds himself in- 
dicted before the bar of his own nature by 
the consciousness of sin, with the resulting 
fear of punishment. He may not always 
think of this fact, and may in words some- 
times deny it; yet there are times when it 
will stare him in the face, and fill him with 
guilty apprehension. There is no conscious- 
ness among men more universal, unvarying 
and alarming than that of sin; and there is 
no want so profound and soul-searching as 
that created by this consciousness. God 
understands our experieace and our neces- 
sities in this respect; and, in the Gospel of 
Christ, he has supplied a complete and all- 
sufficient remedy for sin and sinners, and 
made it available to all, as a full, sure, and 
eternal salvation, upon the simple condi- 
tion of our acceptance, placing the whole 
upon the basis of his own infinite mercy. 
So says the Bible. Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth, even though his sins be as scarlet, 
or red, like crimson. Guilt does not neces- 
sarily destroy all hope, nor shut the door of 
Paradise against the sinner. Pardon opens 
that door to the believer, and God wel- 
comes him as a guest in Heaven. Grace 
stands over against sin, and meets the 
whole exigency which sin creates. It 
cures the evil and cancels the penalty, 
and guarantees safety to the believing and 
pardoned sinner. Salvation is what mcn 
want; and this is just what they find in 
Christ. 

Death is on the track of every human be- 
ing; and, however common the event to 
the race, no one, uninstructed by revela- 
tion, can tell, with any satisfactory cer- 
tainty, what will be the effect of death 
upon him; whether he will survive the 
event, and, if he does, what will be the 
character and state of his existence there- 
after. Our experience in this life never 
passes to the other side of death; and no 
one who has died ever returns ‘to tell us 
what death was to him. The event, too, 
so far as our observation extends, seems 





fearfully destructive. The organized body 
is no sooner dead than it begins to go back 
to dust; and in a short time it is a body no 
longer. Hence the great question of the 
ages: ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?” 
Simple reason staggers under the weight of 
this question. What shall she say to her- 
self, and how treat the problem that relates 
toan after-life? God answers this question 
in his Word. The sum of the answer is 
that life and immortality are brought to 
light in the Gospel of good news from the 
far-off land, and that this Gospel, to those 
who reccive it in faith and love, fills the 
whole horizon with exceeding glory, mak- 
ing their after-life the perfection of condi- 
tion and the perfection of character, recon- 
ciling them to death, taking away its sting, 
dispossessing the grave of its victory, and 
enabling them to say: ‘‘ For we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” The richest imagery of earth is 
laid under contribution to paint in golden 
hues the attractions and charms of the 
celestial life into which death introduces 
the believing soul, and which, once begun, 
never ends. 

The one idea we are secking to impress 
upon our readers is that Christianity, as we 
find it in the Bible, is adapted to our situa- 
tion, and in this respect just the religion 
that we want. It salutes our faith with 
the averments and the authority of God. 
It solves the problem of salvation from sin 
and its curse. It irradiates and relieves the 
gloom of death with light from another 
world. Many good gifts have come to 
earth from the great Father of Light; yet 
the ‘unspeakable gift” has come in 
the person and the work of Christ. 
Our greatest wants are those which he 
meets. Our purest joys are those which 
he inspires. Our wisest life is the one he 
prescribes. Our supremest good is in the 
immortality which he discloses and guar- 
antees. The wondcr is that any one who 
has the knowledge of his Gospel, should 
so live as not to share in its benefits, and 
subject himself only to the curse which it 


threatens. 
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NEW YORK STATE E POLITICS. 


Tne great State of New York, on account 
of its population and commercial importance 
very properly styled the Empire State of 
the Union, will next Fall choose its Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor for the term of 
three years. The Senate then chosen will 
participate in the clection of a United 
States Senator from this state. These two 
facts make the election one of considerable 
importance. 

The two great partics in the state, though 
not yet in the field with their respective 
candidates, are sv nearly equal in their 
political strength that no one pretends to 
anything like certainty as to the result of 
the election. The overwhelming victory 
of the Democrats at the last gubernatorial 
election was not due to their party strength 
as compared with that of Republicans, but 
to the fact that the latter by thousands re- 
fused to support their own ticket, because 
disgusted with the method of its nomina- 
tion. The Democrats carried the state 
last Fall by a majority of a little more than 
one thousand; and, but for one or two po- 
litical accidents, occurring just at the close 
of the campaign, the victory would have 
been on the other side. No sensible Dem- 
ocrat will claim certainty of triumph for 
his party this Fall; and surely no sensible 
Republican will think of setting up any 
such claim. There are chances on both 
sides, without certainty on cither. 

It is well to bear in mind that there is a 
large body of voters in this state, sufficient- 
ly numerous to determine the result of any 
election, who, in the exercise of their in- 
dependent judgment, vote sometimes with 
the Republicans, and at others with the 
Democrats, and never with either for the 
purely partisan reason, or at the dictation of 
political ‘* bosses” or nominating conven- 
tions. This class of voters has very great- 
ly increased within the last few years, and 
their number is steadily increasing through- 
out the Union. They are not seeking 
offices for themselves or their favorites, and 
owe no political debts to anybody. What 
and all they want is good government, no 


matter by what party it may be furnished; 
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and as the best pledge that this result will 
be secured by an election they demand 
that the party receiving their support shall 
incorporate sound principles into its polit- 
ical creed, and then nominate candidates 
who, being committed to these principles,are, 
in the cardinal qualifications of ability and 
personal character, fit to be trusted with 
the powers and duties of public office. 
This, in a word, is the sum of their politics. 
It is their kind of ‘* practical politics.” 

The State of New York contains a great 
many thousand voters of just this stamp; and 
with whieh party they will cast their votes 
next Fall isa question yet to be settled. 
The mercenary and trading politicians, to 
whom the offices of Government, the 
profits to accrue therefrom, and the power 
to be exercised thereby, furnish the sole 
inspiration of action, and who live and 
breathe and have their being in the at- 
mosphere of an intense party selfishness, 
belong to a very different category. Their 
great idea is to run a “machine” in their 
own interests, rather than those of the gen- 
eral public. They manipulate nominating 
conventions and party caucuses, and as- 
sume, as a prescriptive right, the preroga- 
tive of making platforms and designating 
candidates. Their master passion is to 
boss the party to which they are attached. 
They own the party and propose to use it 
for their own purposes.. What they want 
‘is to nominate and elect men whom they 
can use to serve these purposes. 

Now, we take the liberty of saying to 
these scheming party politicians, whether 
Republican or Democratic, that they, 
in our judgment, make a very grave mis- 
take if they expect to carry this state next 
Fall by the mere force of party machinery, 
independently of the principles involved 
and of the qualifications and character of 
the candidates nominated. The thing can- 
not be done by either party. President 
Cleveland is not strong enough to do it, if 
he were to make the attempt. Neither 
party is so absolutely poor in material 
as to contain no men fit to fill the office of 
Governor ; and neither can afford to present 
to the people an unfit candidate. The in- 
dependent and self-respecting voters of the 
state will and should judge for themselves 
of both candidates and principles; and 
that judgment will decide the result of the 
election. . 

If the Republicans were to nominate a 
candidate of the stamp of Mayor Low, 
Judge Andrews, or Levi P. Morton—all of 
whose names have been favorably men- 
tioned for the oflice—and the Democrats 
were to select a candidate of the type of 
Waldo Hutchins, D. Willis James, or Chief- 
Judge Ruger, whose names have also been 
mentioned, the contest as to men would be 
about even on both sides; and the State of 
New York would be very sure to havea 
good Governor, no matter which party 
triumphed. If, on the other hand, either 
party fails in the selection of a suitable 
candidate for Governor, and depends on 
the politicians and the ‘‘machine” for 
success, and the other party does not so 
fail, then the former should and will be 
defeated, and the latter should and will 
succeed. We should be glad to see the 
standard of politics so elevated that no 
party would deem it safe, on the score of 


* simple prudence, to nominate candidates 


either intellectually or morally unfit for the 
oflices to be filled. The tendency of our 
times is toward this order of things; and 
while we are Republican, and mean to 
remain such, we shall do all we can to 
foster and promote this tendency. We 
believe it far better for the public good 
than that thick-and-thin partisanship that 
always votes the ‘‘straight ticket,” no 
Matter what it is, nor how it may be nom- 
inated. 
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THE CITIES AND THE HEALTH 
BOARDS. 


We have supposed Dr. De Wolf, the 
Health Commissioner of Chicago, far above 
the charge of having a commercial con- 
science; but, in an unguarded moment, he 
seems to have fallen to that level. In his 
recent report to the city government of 
Chicago, he represents that, in the last epi- 
demic of small-pox, there were above 6,000 
cases in Chicago, and 2,500 deaths, but 
adds that the facts were kept close, lest 
buyers and business should be diverted. 








The plain English of this is that the Doc- 
tor was a party to a system of concealments 
designed to trap tradesmen into an in- 
fected city. This will give outsiders a high 
impression of the policy and principles on 
which Chicago is administered. What a 
model health officer, with his care for the 
trade of the town, and his Roman indiffer- 
ence to death and disease, provided only 
the buying and selling go on, and the traders 
leave their money behind them! 

Bad as this is, it is fully matched by Phil- 
adelphia, who did the same thing during 
the small-pox epidemic in 1871 and 1872, 
and has this very Spring made a yet more 
reprehensible attempt to suppress the facts 
concerning the fouling of the water sup- 
ply. 

In 1871 and 1872 there were 25,000 
cases of small-pox and 6,000 deaths in 
Philadelphia. The epidemic actually cost 
the city, according to the estimate of 
Dr. Benjamin Lee, $22,000,000 in round 
numbers, and about $4,000,000 more in 
what might have been saved by timely 
action and a liberal policy. At a time when 
every hour that struck was the knell of a 
death, and the tumbrils rolled all night 
through the streets with the dead, the lead- 
ing journal assured the country that there 
was no epidemic in the city. The recent 
case is still more flagrant. 

Colonel Ludlow, the Chief Engineer, with 
great pains discovered and demonstrated 
that the Schuylkill was fouled and poisoned 
by sewers entering it above the point at 
which the city supply is taken. One of 
these sewers is large erough to drive a 
horse and cart into. A single case of 
cholera occurring in its line and sending 
its germs into the Schuylkill, might easily 
give the disease to every person who used 
the water, to say nothing of other diseases, 
and the horrible reality of a city poisoning 
itself with sewer water. 

It might be supposed that the grateful 
city which drank the water would raise a 
monument to Colonel Ludlow. Quite to 
the contrary, the Common Council passed 
a vote requesting him to discontinue his 
researches and his publications, and for the 
reason that they would excite alarm, and 
divert buyers and trade from Philadelphia 
to New York. 

It is always rather hard not to meet such 
people with the reply that, if they fancy 
this sort of thing, let them have it. There 
is enough of the old Adam in us all to re- 
call in such circumstances the story of the 
comb manufacturer in Connecticut, who, 
on being threatened in the old Union- 
saving times with the loss of his sales in 
the South, in case he refused to join in 
the compromise measures, blurted out: 
‘* Well, if they won’t buy combs, let them 
go lousy.” But, unfortunately, we cannot 
hand a great city over to the Furies who 
punish crime in this jaunty way, and cs- 
cape ourselves. The whole country has an 
interest in Chicago and Philadelphia. There 
are short cuts from them by air lines into 
every man’s life and home. The health 
officers stationed there are on watch for 
every one who may have occasion to go 
there. Such a narrow interpretation of 
public duty is an affront to the whole coun- 
try, and a denial of those primal obliga- 

tions which a state, a city, or a town as- 
sumes in undertaking the responsibilities 
of a civilized community. 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD. 


Wueruer the apostle refers to our faith, 
or the trial of our faith, as being ‘‘ more 
precious than gold that is tried in the fire” 
is a little in doubt. Perhaps it includes 
both. Certainly the faith that is tried is 
more precious than gold; and, if the trial of 
our faith issues in the purification and 
strengthening of it, then we may safely 
and truly say that the trial is precious. 
Certainly it is not without reason that the 
apostle speaks of faith as being more 
precious than gold. A little attention to 
the passage in which this expression occurs 
(I. Peter i, 7), together with a comparison 
between it and refined gold, with which he 
brings it into competition, will reveal the 
correctness of the apostle’s characteriza- 
tion. Among all the precious metals, gold 
is the most precious. It is the standard of 
value among them all. The same may be 
said of faith, Itis the most precious of all 








the graces which a Christian may be pos-, 
sessed of. It is the standard grace. In- 
deed it is the one grace upon which all 
others depend. Without it nothing we 
may have or do or feel can avail us at all 
with God. ‘‘ Without faith it is impossible 
to please him.” Into this grace all our 
works and other graces are to be mixed, in 
order that they may have currency. Gold 
among the precious metals is used to des- 
cribe all the excellent things which 
are set forth forour contemplation. The 
gold in and about the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and in and about the Temple of 
Solomon, was used to set forth the divine 
nature, which was typified thereby. 
The mercy seat and the cherubim were 
beaten out of one piece of pure gold. The 
golden candlesticks and the vessels used 
about the holy and the most holy place all 
pointed to the Godhead. It was the gold 
that transfigured, so to speak, the Temple 
of Solomon, and made it appear to the be- 
holder, as he approached it from a distance, 
like unto a burning mountain. Gold is the 
synonym of all that is best in earth and 
Heaven. We speak of a golden mean as 
being the way of wisdom, and the golden 
age of the world, and Heaven as the city of 
gold. So, if you want to characterize a 
man of God in the highest terms, you are 
only required to say that he is a man of 
faith. This was the one grace by which all 
the ancient worthies were designated. It 
was not the love which Abraham had 
which distinguished him, but the faith. It 
was not love that made the Master marvel 
at the centurion, but the faith of the man. 
It is not our love that removes mountains, 
bat our faith. It is not love that over. 
comes the world, but faith. It is the walk 
of faith that we are commended to rather 
than the walk of love. It is not by love, 
but by faith, that the just live. We say this, 
not forgetting that, among the three graces 
Paul tells us of, love is ‘‘the greatest.” 
Love is the greatest only in that it is the 
surviving faith, and will endure after the 
time when faith and hope are laid aside fcr 
the lack of further use, when all is fruition 
with the believer. 

It is more precious because of its ori- 
gin. Gold is from the earth, while faith is 
from Heaven. The faith of the Christian 
is the transfiguration of the natural faculty, 
which all possess, by being fastened on to 
Christ. It is more precious, because it pro- 
cures more and better things for us. It is 
true that the man who has gold can pro- 
vide himself with almost all earthly good 
things; but with faith man can live, and 
rejoice without the things which gold will 
buy. With faith, especially with faith that 
has been tried in the furnace of affliction, 
a man is contented with such things as he 
has; he can rejoice even when he is sick 
and hungry. He can triumph and rejoice 
when all things seem to be against him. 
Gold will buy him food, raiment, and all 
earthly good things. It will surround him 
with friends, and give him place and 
power in the world. But faith will put 
him in possession of forgiveness, justifica- 
tion, regeneration, and eternal life. Faith 
secures for him an inheritance which will 
outlast this life, and make him rich 
throughout eternity. With gold man can 
only trade with this world; but with faith 
man can hold high commerce with Heaven, 
Gold will gain for man access into high 
places, and presence among the great ones 
on the earth; but the poorest man who 
has faith may secure for himself the 
** heavenly places in Christ,” and gain for 
himself audience and fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son and with the Holy 
Ghost. It will write his name among the 
worthies whose names are in the Book of 
Life, and on the roll of honor which God 
himself makes. 

It is more precious than gold, because it 
is more enduring. Few men in this 
world have been successful in winning 
much gold, and fewer still have been en- 
abled to keep it. At last it must perish 
with all things earthly and temporal; but 
faith endures so long as life lasts, and in- 
troduces us into place and surroundings 
where the eternal wealth cf God is. A 
man with never so much gold must leave it 
at his death bed; but faith never forsakes 
aman until it has put him safely across 
the dark river and handed him over to 





God, a saved soul, The more we spend our 





gold, the less we have of it; but the more 
we expend of our faith, the more it in- 


creases. Afflictions and trials diminish the 
value of gold, by rendering us incapable 
of enjoying what it might otherwise secure 
for us; but trial only makes faith to shine 
out with more resplendent beauty, and 
hightens its value. Gold often leads man 
into sin and death; but faith leads a man 
always away from sin and always into life. 
Gold will rust and corrode and drown men 
in perdition; but the tried faith of God’s 
people will be formed unto ‘ praise, honor 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 
Rich in gold and a stranger to God, might 
be the brief biography of many a man in 
this world, while ‘‘ rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom” is the inspired biography 
of the poorest of this world who have 
sought and found him who is revealed to 
and made over to our faith. Let us covet 
this best gift, and increase it by using it, 
and rejoice in its purification by every tria 
which God sends upon us. 


OHIO REPUBLICANS. 


Tne Republicans of Ohio last week held 
their state convention, and on the first 
ballot nominated Judge Foraker again as 
their candidate for, Governor. There is no 
doubt that this nomination represents the 
decided preference of the party in that 
state. He is an able man, and an unobjec- 
tionable candidate, and will, we hope, 
be elected. The legislature, to be elected, 
will choose a United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Senator Sherman; and this is an im- 
portant reason why Republicans should put 
forth their whole strength to win a 
victory. The platform, while in general 
announcing Republican principles, does 
not, as we think, do justice to President 
Cleveland in its denunciatory tone toward 
his administration. In regard to the liquor 
question, which is the doubtful element in 
Ohio politics, the platform says: 

‘*We denounce the Demoeratic Party for the 
destruction of the Scott law, and the consequent 
increase of the burdens of taxation upon all 
property, and the abandonment of an annual 
income of $2,000,000 ;and, while recognizing the 
people’s right to amend the organic law, we de- 
mand the enactment of such legislation as will 
give us the most practical and efficient measure 
for the regulation an¢ taxation of the liquor 
traffic attainable under the constitution.” 

What is here said about the Democracy 
of Ohio, considered in relation to the Scott 
law, is true. This law was enacted by a 
Republican legislature; and when the 
Democrats came into power it was in force. 
It imposed a tax upon the liquor traftic, 
and this tax yielded an annual revenue to 
the state of some two million dollars, and at 
the same time had the effect of suppressing 
the liquor traffic altogether in a great many 
of the low places, the saloons and grog- 
geries in which liquor had been sold, and by 
which the worst facilities for drunkenness 
were supplied. The law, so far as it went, 
was favorable to the cause of temperance. 
The Democrats, upon coming into power, 
managed to kill this law, and omitted to 
enact any law to regulate and restrain the 
liquor traffic, and also refused to submit 
any constitutional amendment on the sub- 
ject to the votes of the people. They have 
shown a settled purpose to keep on good 
terms with the liquor interest of the state, 
and vindicated their claim to be called the 
‘*rum party.” 

What the Republicans propose is *‘ such 
legislation as will give us the most practical 
and efficient measure for the regulation and 
taxation of the liquor traflic attainable under 
the constitution.” This is what was sought 
to be done by the Scott law; and, as con- 
trasted with Democracy, with its ‘“ free- 
rum” doctrine and its ‘‘ free-rum” practice, 
it is vastly better than nothing. It, how- 
ever, does not embody the creed of the 
Probibitionists, and was not meant to do 
so. One of the practical questions, then, for 
the Prohibitionists of Ohio to settle is 
whether, as the friends of temperance, they 
will, in the election of next Fall, take a 
course that will in effect help to continue 
the ‘‘ rum party” in power, and defeat the 
Republican Party, because the latter de- 
clines to incorporate their creed into its 
platform. We believe in Prohibition when 
and where it is practicable; but when and 
where this is not the fact, we believe in do- 
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restrain and limit the liquor traffic. This 
was done, to some extent, under the Scott 
law; and Ohio would be vastly better off 
to-day, with that law in vigurous execution, 
than she is with its destruction by the 
‘*free rum” party. Either Democracy or 
Republicanism will win the victory in the 
election of next Fall; and, we confess 
frankly to our Prohibition friends that, in 
the interests of temperance, we greatly de- 
sire that the Republicans should triumph, 
and take charge of tie affairs of the state. 
We believe that this will be best alike for 
the cause of temperance aod other general 
interests. Ohio Democracy has made a 
record that ought to dispossess it of power. 
This is what we hope to see as the result of 
the coming election. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue celebration at Roseland Park, Wood- 
stock, Conn., on the 4th of July, promises to be 
one of the most attractive of the whole series, in- 
augurated, as is well known, by President Grant, 
in 1870, 
ranged: The Address of Welcome will be given 
by the Hon. John T. Wait, M. C., of Nor- 


wich, Conn., who will nominate Governor Henry 


The following program has been ar- 


B. Harrison, of Connecticut, as president of the 
day. An original hymn, written for the occasion 
by the Rev. J, E. Rankin, D.D., will be read by 
the author and sung by the people, accompanied 
by instramental music. The Governor will in- 
troduce United States Senator John Sherman, of 
Ohio, the orator of the day, whose theme will be 
** America of to-day contrasted with America in 
1776." This will be followed by a “ Patriotic 
Poem” written and read by Maurice Thompson, 
of Crawfordsville, Iud. The closing address of 
the morning will be given by President James 
McCosh, D.D., of Princeton College, New Jersey. 
His topic will be ‘“*Au American University.” 
The first address of the afternoon will be given 
by the Hon. Waldo Hatchins, MW. C. of New 
York, whose subject will be ‘New England,” 
Joaquin Miller will follow, with a poem writ- 
ten and read by himself, entitled ‘ Horace 


Greeley’s Famous Mountain Ride.” Senator O, 
ll. Platt, of Connecticut, will then give an ad- 
dress, and will be followed by Senatur John A, 
Logan, of Lilinois, who will make the closing 
speech of the day. A verbatim report of this 
interesting program will be priated, as usual, in 
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Ir the Christian Union desires to help the Zven- 
ing Post w prove that there is a “line of severance 
between our American Protestant Churches, 
and the working classes,” and that “‘ working- 
men have little to do with organized Christian- 
ity,” it must, first of all, form something like 
an adequate conception of what the question is, 
and of the nature of the proof required to es- 
tablishit. It isa question of fact ; and, whether 
there is indifference amonz workingmen, whether 
the management of churches is wise as it might 
be, whether this, that, or the other method of 
evangelizing the ‘‘tenement-house population” 
is the most effective, whether the ‘*‘chasm” 
between the rich and the poor can be 
bridged, and whether workingmen crowd the 
streets on the Sabbath, are matters important 
enough in themselves, but they have no direct 
bearing on the question at issue. The ques- 
tion is: Is there a due proportion of work- 
ingmen in the churches. There is but one way 
to prove this, and nobody is more competent 
to testify on this point than the pastors, It is 
true that the Christian Union throws discredit 
on their testimony, as is the custom of counsel 
on the other side; but the jury will not be apt 
to discard such direct proof for that which our 
pessimistic contemporary proposes—viz., that 
one should walk the streets of the eleventh ward 
on the Sabbath, and count the workingmen he 
sees. We have never said, nor has any 
one else, that all workingmen go to church, 
nor that there is no indifference among them. 
This could not truthfully be affirmed of any 
class. Statistics accessible to everybody would 
show the falsity of such an assertion. We know 
that not more than a third of the population of 
the country are members of the Christian 
Churches; and, doubtless, there is plenty of in- 
difference and hostility among the two-thirds. 
But, when a secular paper recklessly charges that 
the “* workingmen have little to do with organ- 
ized Christianity,” the Churches have a right to 
insist on proof or retraction, If the Christian 
Union purposes to support the declarations of 
the Post it must offer something more definite 
than the loose “ discussions of church assem- 
blages,” or the observations of a Sunday rambler. 





As usual, the unbelievers have made haste to 
claim Victor Hugo. The wish has been father 
to the thought, though it is evident that he was 
out of sympathy with all the Churches and quite 
as far from their theology. The venerable Arch- 
bishop of Paris was certainly in a position to 
know what he was doing when, in his really ad- 
mirable letter, written as one old man to an- 
other, he offered to come to him with the conso- 
lation and the viaticum of the Church in his 
dying hours. Hugo, himself, has spoken on the 
point, and must be believed. In a memorandum 
of Aug. 2d, 1883, handed to M. Vacquerie, he 
says: 

“T give 50,000 francs to the poor. I wish to be 
carried to the cemetery in their hearse. I refuse 
the prayers (oraisons) of all churches, I ask for a 
prayer (pridre) from al, sous. I believe in God, 

“ VicroR HuGo.” 
The Rev. Dr. Pressensé takes the matter up 
ina letter to the London Press, in which he 
declares that M. Renan has proceeded *“ with- 
out warrant” in the ‘strange article” in which 
he has endeavored to make out Victor Hugo’s 
God a mere abstraction. He asserts that, to the 
end, and in the delirium of sickness, he held fast 
his faith in God, in the immortality of the soul, 
and in the greatness of man’s destiny, and that 
from the depth of his heart he honored Jesus, 
His protest against all forms of positive religion 
was so bitter, and he was so incapable of con- 
trolling and giving right proportions even to his 
generous sentiments and emotions,that we must 
expect from him a great deal of reckless assault 
on Christianity, which seems deeper and more 
serious than it is, just as we find a great deal in 
his political action which seemed to threaten 
the safety of society and to remove the safe- 
guards of law. His infidelity and his socialism 
stood on much the same foundations, He was 
neither a socialist nor an infidel, though he found 
much in the social order of the world which in- 
flamed him against it, and much in the current 
conventional Christianity which drew his fire, 
His ethical position as a man and an author was 
unmistakably Christian. His great work, ‘Les 
Miserables,” is Christian in its primary inten- 
tion, and we repeat, with Dr. Pressensé¢, that ‘‘we 
shall forever bless the memory of Victor Hugo 
for the manner in which he reproduces the 
drama of a good conscience in the admirable 
chap:er, entitled “* Une tempete sous un crane,” 





In an address before the Free Church General 
Assembly in Edinburgh, Principal Miller, of the 
Church College in Madras, spoke in the highest 
terms of the Marquis of Ripon, the late Viceroy 
of India. The Marquis will be remembered in 
this country as one of the negotiators of the 
treaty of Washington, under which the Alabama 
Claims were peacefully settled. In India he 
favored the Tibert bill, which opened to natives 
of alnility the possibility of promotion to high 
judicial positions heretotore held only by Eng- 
lishmen, For his action in this matter he was 
most unsparingly denounced by those who con- 
sider it a disgrace that a native official should 
be allowed to pass judgment on an Englishman, 
even though the latter be a drunken vagabond, 
and the former a man of highest honor and in- 
telligence. But Principal Miller says that Lord 
Ripon left India with more affection from the 
natives of the country than any English of- 
ficial, perhaps, ever won for himself before, and 
that he has prepared the way for a healthier 
life and a great moral development throughout 
the Indian Empire. As the Marquis is a Roman 
Catholic, his appointment to India was vehe- 
mently denounced by some ultra Protestants ; 
but the result seems to show that men of high 
character may be found in all sects, 





WE have received the following from the Rev. 
Burdett Hart: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The critic who, in THE INDEPENDENT of June 4th, 
takes exception to a part of my article on ** Ameri- 
can Churches in Europe’ is perplexed by the con- 
tusion of his own ideas. He advocates union, and 
supports disunion, He believes in Christian com- 
ity, but defends ecclesiastical schism. Does he 
know what he is writing about? Is he acquainted 
with the tacts in regard to the American churches 
in Paris? He says: “Surely, a chureh laboring 
among the lowly and lost of wicked Paris, teaching 
the simple story of Jesus and his love, ought to have 
the encouragement of every lover of the Lord.” He 
says ulso: “ Let us lay aside our prejudices, speak 
kindly one of another, and labor together, being of 
one spirit and one mind.” This last sentence would 
be good advice to his fellow-schismatics in Paris, 

The American Uniom Church in that city was or- 
ganized for the benefit of all Americans in Paris. 
To gratify Episcopalians the liturgy of their Church 
was adopted for the service, although four-fifths of 
the worshipers would not personally have pre- 
ferred it. For many years, this Union Church ac- 
complished a great work for our people, who were 
permanently or transien:ly in that metropolis. A 
quarter of a century ago we remember to have seen 
its house of worship filled witn a fine American 
congregation. 

At length a divisive, sectarian movement was set 
afoot. An American Episcopal Church was started. 
Appeals were made to the Episcopal worshipers in 
the Uhion Church to Jeave that old organization 
which was representing before the public of Paris 
the unity of American Christianity, and to the Epis- 





copalians of this country to sustain that work of 
schismatic propagandism. Popular interest wus 
aroused by publication in the Paris papera of such 
matter as this: “The services in the new edifice 
wil) be conducted with allthe splendor of modern 
Anglican ritual. Choristers are coming from Eng- 
land, and there will be a cathedral celebration every 
day. The expensesof the choir alone will amount 
to £1,200 ($6,000,) annually.” 

The Union Church was harmed in its congrega- 
tion and in its good work by this exclusive denomi- 
national organization. The testimony to Protest- 
ant unity, and to the catholicity of our churches 
was nullified. A bad sectarian spirit was encour- 
aged. 

My critic would have me ‘‘ study the tenets of this 
people, and give them the benefit of his [my] 
prayers.” The tenetsare patent; the proper prayer 
is furnished in the Episcopalian book; ** From all 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism, good Lord, de- 
liver us.” 

The American Episcopal Church in Paris is sim- 
ply sectarian. It is not in accord wita the Hu gue- 
not, the Waldensian, or the Reformed Churches of 
France, which are now pleading impressively for 
American sympathy. It can dono missionary work 
in harmony with these national bodies, 

I plead for Christian unity nowin France on the 
part of all Americans in that country. [ plead for 
itin every great center of Europe where there are 
colonies of our people. I plead for it for the honor 
of our home churches, for the comfort and support 
which it will give to our evangelical brethren in the 
old Jands, and also for our own self-defense. Why 
can we not have union this side of Heaven? 

BURDETT HART, 





Tue Deseret News, which always speaks by 
the book, in commenting upon the reception 
accorded to the late protest of the Mormon 
Church by the American people, makes the 
following significant aamission : 

“ Public opinion is not only aniversally opposed 

to this people, but positively hostile toward them. 
We have looked in vain through our exchanges, 
received from various parts of the Union, for a 
single comment favorable to this community on the 
recent mass meetings held in the territory, and the 
declaration of grievances and protest adopted 
thereat.” 
The only comfort leftis found in the knowledge 
that Joseph Smith was a prophet, that this work 
is of the Lord ; he will carry it on ; in due season 
‘will come forth from his hiding place to vex 
the nation” ;and so it is a slignt matter that 
55,000,000 are united and up in arms against 
200,000. If any speak of yielding to the law, 
they are denounced as weak-kneed and verging 
on apostasy. Nothing short of some years of 
steady infliction of pains and penalties will 
bring the Church and tbe people to reason. 





Tue Apache outbreak has been much misun- 
derstood, chiefly because the history of the In- 
dians on the San Carlos Reservation is so little 
known. As a matter of fact, nearly all of five 
thousand Indians, at present on the Reserva- 
tion, have been at peace for years; but, unfor- 
tunately, the renegades of the Victorio and 
Geronimo type, though constituting a very small 
part of the tribe, have given the Apaches a moat 
warlike and barbarous reputation. Nothing 
can be said in extenuation of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the renegades; they must answer for 
their crimes with their lives; but the general 
denunciation heaped upon all the In- 
dians of the Reservation is undeserved, 
and it would be cruelly unjust to treat 
them all as prisoners of war, and make the 
many responsible for the crimes of the few. 
But, while General Crook would have been right 
to allow the majority of the Indians on the Res- 
ervation liberty within proper limits, his con- 
duct toward the renegades seems reprehensible. 
Geronimo’s record was not one to inspire trust. 
He has been the leader of the renegades since 
1876. Three timesin the period since then he 
has led his band on the path of war, murder, and 
rapine; three times he has been cap‘ured, con- 
fined in irons, and then set free upon the Reser- 
vation. Though there were troops there to watch 
him and his companions, they have again broken 
loose, and the settlers of Arizona have again expe- 
rienced all the horrors that frenzied Apaches can 
commit. Until their frenzy—aroused, in the first 
place, it is said, by whisky obtained from white 
traders—shall have spent itself, it will be diffi- 
cult, as experience has proved, to put down the 
insurrection or capture the leaders; for the In- 
dians know the mountains and their passes far 
better than our Government troops. General 
Crook, however, should immediately be fur- 
nished the reinforcements and supplies he de- 
mands, The settlers of Arizona must be pro- 
tected; the peaceful Indians must not be denied 
their rights; but Geronimo and his like muat, 
when captured again, be treated as criminals. 
The present raid bas abundantly proved the 
necessity of this. 





Wirnoovt discussion, so far as we have seen, 
and with but a single newspaper notice besides 
the one which appeared in these columns, a few 
weeks ago, there has been carried through the 
legislature, and signed by the governor, a bill 
laying a tax of five per cent. on gifts and col- 
ateral inheritances. If a millionaire leaves 
every dollar of his wealth to his children, it is 
traneferred to them unimpaired; but if he is 





willing to do something for society at large, if 
he makes a bequest to a public library or a hos- 
pital or a school, a five per cent. tax is Jaid upon 
it. So far as the law has any effect, it will en- 
courage a man to keep his wealth within the 
circle of his descendants, and to “ build up a 
family,” as is the common aim in European 
circles. But the policy for our own country is 
to incite men to scatter their wealth, and give 
the whole community the benefit of it. There 
is little danger that men will neglect their own 
children in the distribution of their property ; 
but there is danger that they will not do what 
they should for the benefit of the whole com- 
m1nity, and they should not be hindered in such 
benevolent plans as they may be led to adopt. 





Tue Chicago Legal News reports the recent 
decision of Judge Foster, of the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Kansas, hold- 
ing that the law of Kansas enacted to enforce 
Prohibition, and authorizing county attorneys 
to subpoena and examine witnesses, and to 
commit them to prison for contempt if they 
decline to answer such questions as may be 
put to them by these attorneys, is inconsistent 
with the provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that no state shall ‘ deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” It appears that a Mr. 
Herman Ziebold had been subpmvaed by a 
county attorney to appear before him and an- 
swer questions, and that he refused to answer the 
questions put to him; and that, for this refusal, 
the attorney, as he was. authorized by the law to 
do, committed him to prison for contempt. 
Ziebold applied to Judge Foster for a writ of 
habeas corpus, claiming that he was deprived of 
his liberty ‘‘ without due process of law” with- 
in the meaning of the Fourteen th Amendment ; 
and the judge, efter hearing the case, sus- 
tained the claim, and discharged the prisoner 
from confinement. Judge Crozier, of the Dis- 
trict Court of Kansas, had previously, in a sim- 
ilar case arising under the Kansas law, taken 
the same view of the statute. The purpose of 
the law was to enable county attorne ys vigor- 
ously to prosecute all offenders ‘against the 
probibitory enactment in respect to the man- 
ufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors; and 
to this end it gave them powers which can 
only be properly and safely exercised by courts 
of justice, and in effect made them prosecut- 
ing and judicial officers at the same time. This, 
as Judges Foster and Crozier hold, cannot be 
done in consistency with the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, be- 
cause contrary to ‘*due process of law,” in the 
well-known sense of this phrase. 





....A happy turn, showing the oneness of the 
mission work and the church work at home, 
was made at the close of the annual celebration 
of the Sonth Street Presbyterian Sunday-school 
in Morristown,on Sunday last. Dr. Arthur Mitch- 
ell, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, had been giving a history of the work among 
the Sioux, led by Dr. Thomas Williamson. In the 
course of his remarks, he handed to the children 
on one side of the church an Indian war club, 
and on the other an Indian Bible, to be passed 
around and looked at, and made them the text 
of some appropriate remarks. At the close Dr. 
Erdman, the pastor, remarked : *‘I observe, chil- 
dren, that the Bible made its rounds in a very 
short time; but the war club has just come in, 
which shows that we are still Indians at heart— 
white Indians, to be sure—but still Indiars, 
were it not for this blessed book which we do 
well to send to the Indians as is the hope of re- 
demption, but none the less needed among onur- 
selves as the one sure protection against the 
Indian nature which survives in us.” 


.»..The Freeman’s Journal of last week devoted 
its leading editorial to ‘‘The Apostasy of Paris.” 
It declares that ‘‘the secularization of the 
Pantheon, the expulsion of the priests, and. the 
tearing down of the Cross, has shocked the 
whole Christian world,” and it bitterly de- 
nounces the people as apostates. And this arti- 
cle, by a Roman Catholic writer, is indirectly 
the completest condemnation of the Roman 
Catholic system. The Church of Rome had 
France all to itself; Protestantism had been 
quenched in fire and blood ; so that in pulpit, 
school, and home, the priest was installed as the 
only teacher. Here was certainly a fair test as 
to the influence of Roman Catholic training. 
And what is the result of the experiment as de- 
clared by the Catholics themselves? A nation 
of “‘apostates”! The Journal says the French 
people have renounced Christianity, and be- 
come Pagans. ls there any way in which it 
could more fully confess the failure of Roman- 
ism? 


....8ad news comes from Greifswald. The 
latest German papers report the suicide of Dr. 
Bredenkamp, one of the theological professors 
in the university of that place. Professor Bre- 
denkamp was the successor of the famous Well- 
hausen, and was one of the ablest among the 
younger generation of Old Testament scholars 
in Germany. His work on ‘ Moses und die 
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Propheten,” published in 1881, secured for him a 
place in the front rank of theological scholar- 
ship, and numerous contributions to theo- 
lugical magazines and papers had widened and 
deepened this reputation. He had for six 
months or more been suffering from an incura- 
ble disease, and this fact at times obscured his 
wind. Iu a fit of temporary insanity, he cut his 
throat, and opened a vein in his wrist, and thus 
bled to death. 


..Arrest, detention, court charges, and 
great personal inconvenience and annoy- 
ance were the lot of two _ respectable 


colored Baptist preachers for the crime of 
attempting to enter the white man’s cabin of a 
Portsmouth, Va., steamer. They had purchased 
first-class tickets, and were entering the cabin 
when they were ordered to the black man’s side, 
which was among the horses and carriages. One 
of them refused thus to demean himself, and was 
dragged across the deck, and both were arrested 
on arrival at Portsmouth. The Nationat Baptist 
calls it an ‘infamous outrage.” An outrage it 
certainly is, and respectable white Virginians 
could not do a wiser and nobler act than to take 
up the cause of these unoffending black citizens 
of the United States, and compel corporations 
to respect the laws. 


.-The Mormons of Utah are pouring out 
their vials of wrath on the United States officers, 
who are so vigorously enforcing the laws, The 
Ogden Herald says they are ‘doomed ” ; they are 
“approaching the end of their disgraceful 
career.”” What it means is that, as Republicans, 
they will soon be displaced by Democrats. But 
there is little comfort for the Mormons in tha 
thought, as they have already learned. The new 
Judge Powers, upon whose coming they based 
large hopes, has already sorely disappointed 
them, and President Cleveland is not likely to 
appoint anybody who will wink at polygamous 
practices, He told Judge Powers that he in- 
tended to ‘‘wipe out polygamy, if he did nothing 
else” ; and he is not the man to look back after 
putting his hand to the plow. 


..-Governor Hill has yislded to the influence 
of “patronage,” and vetoed the Brooklyn Bridge 
bill. His excuse that the bill is defective is a 
very lame one; for it has been repeatedly shown 
that the defects embody no inconsistencies or 
contradictions. ‘The bill provided for certain 
changes that the public has long demanded, the 
reorganization of the Board of Trustees and 
the enlargement of the New York terminal 
facilities. The clause with regard to the exten- 
sion of the Brooklyn terminus jad been stricken 
out, in order that the above changes, upon 
which there was less disagreement, might be 
made ; but the Governor and the ** bosses” were 
too “‘conservative,’”’ and the public must con- 
tinue to endure inconveniences and mismanage- 
ment. 


.. We understand that the Yale Corporation 
have repealed the provision which permitted an 
alumnus to change his vote for a corporator, and 
made only the last vote count. It was always a 
dangerous permission, with very little in its 
favor, except that it gave the college people on 
the ground a great command over the elections, 
by enabling them to talk the graduates over as 
they arrived; a thing that was done last year. 
But why did not the corporation abolish the 
mischievous provision at once, instead of giv- 
ing itone year more to ranon? We hope this 
delay had nothing to do with possible results in 
the coming election. 


.-The Catholic Mirror thinks that the 
‘worst thing” we have pointed out in Catholic 
missionary methods is that Catholics ‘ baptize 
dying children without the knowledge of their 
pagan parents.” This practice the Mirror 
heartily approves, It thus commits itself to 
fraud and deception, in the administration of 
the saving sacrament; for we stated on Catholic 
authority that * catechists baptize under the 
pretext of giving medicine,” and even unbeliev- 
ers are hired to do this work by stealth. The 
practice is not only morally revolting, it is de- 
gradingly superstitious. 


....The Harvard * Annex,” for the instruc- 
tion of young women, is deservedly receiving 
800d words from the daily press. The institu- 
tion, which opened six years ago with twenty 
students, now has fifty. The courses of study 
and the examinations are the same as those for 
young men in Harvard. The managers are ask- 
ing for $20,000, to purchase a building suited to 
their needs. They have shown that the school 
is able to do good work, and it is to be huped 
that facilities may be secured for the extension 
of its operations. 


--The Chinamen of this city and of Brooklyn 
last week gave to their teachers in the Sunday- 
schools of both cities a picnic excursion, paying 
all the expenses and taking charge of the whole 
affair. The occasion appears to have been a 
joyous and happy one to both parties. China- 
men are men, after all, and have a nature re- 
Sponsive to the law of kindness, even though 
our anti-Chinese law treats them as if they 
Were something else. 


+++-At the recent election of judges in Cook 


County, Illinois, which includes the City of 
Chicago, all the judges in office having been 
renominated by both parties without reference to 
their political affiliation, were re-elected by both 
parties. This tells well for the character of the 
judges, and equally well for the good sense of 
the people. The less of the purely partisan 
spirit in the election of judges the better for the 
public interest. 


..The Episcopalians are to build at Gettys- 
burg a National Memorial Church of the Prince 
of Peace. It will contain memorial windows, 
and a contributor to the cost of building the 
edifice may place a granite block on the outside 
wall, or a tileon the inside, in memory of a fallen 
soldier. In no better way could there be com- 
hined the heroic and the tender memories which 
hnger around that historic locality. 


.-On May 23d, Wigtown, in Scotland, was 
the scene of a great gathering to celebrate the 
bi-centenary of the martyrdom of the two 
Presbyterian women who were chained to stakes 
in the Solway, and drowned by the rising tide, 
Their monument in the churchyard at Stirling 
is one well remembered by tourists. These 
bumble peasants will be remembered when noble 
ladies and princesses are forgotten. 


..Such an accusation as Dr. Gunn makes 
against Senator Coggeshall ought not to be 
passed over with its simple affirmation by the 
former and its denial by the latter. The matter 
ought to be investigated ; and if the latter be as 


innocent as he claims to be, then the natural 
and proper course for him is to force an investi- 
gation. 


....-Henry M. Stanley is full of hope for the 
future of the Congo, and, in the course of the 
coming centuries he sees the Jand redeemed, a 
grand civilization flourishing, and art and in- 
dustry and literature abounding. ‘*Then,” he 


adda, “let that nation that initiated the slave- 
trade beware the pen of the Congo poet!” 


...-All have heard of the manufacture in Eng- 
land of idols for the Asiatics, There was nothing 
bigoted about that Mohammedan baker in Cal- 
cutta who, on Good Friday last, drove a lively 
and profitable sale of ‘ hot cross buns.” 

. It seems that the Revisers did not overlook 
the word ‘‘ its,” which is found in the A. V. in 


Leviticus. It was notin the editions of 1611, 
but was introduced many years later. 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CORRECTION. 


WE call the atteution of our readers to the fact that 
the address of The Accident Insurance Co., of North 
America, is 257 Broad way end not 725 Broadway, as it 
appeered in our paper of June 4th. 


—_ 





Lawn Tennis, Archery, Croquet, Base Ball and all 
sorts and descriptions, of sporting goods can_ be 
found at the old establi shod store of C. F. Hin- 

ch’s 29, 31 and 33 Park Place, New York. Persons 
living out of the city can obtain Mr. Hinrich’s Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, and can rely upon fair dealing in 
ordering by nail, 


ee 
A FAST TRAIN TO NEWPORT. 
The popular Shore line begin running on Monday a 
fast express train for ae This 1s the only rail 
route to Newport. 


IMMENSE FURNITURE "ESTABLISHMEN A 

One of the largest and best conducted Furnitare 
Establisnments in the City of Boston is that of 
Messrs. Keeler & Company, 83 to 91 Washington 
Street, 18 Elm and 8 Hanover fitreets. Thousands 
and tens of thousands at this season of the year, in 
all parts of the country, and especially in every sec- 
tion of New England, have special wants which will 
call them to Boston duriog the present month, and 
to which wants the best attention will be given. New 
houses, in many cases, are to be furnished from top to 
bottom. Old houses are to be replenished with new 
parlor, bed-room or hall rets; new tables, chairs, hat- 
stands, comfortable rockers, sofas or lounges will take 
the place of the old. Modern parlor furniture, with 
modern upholstery, modern styles in plain and 
carved goods, modern decorations, modern conve. 
niences and comforts are now wanted to meet the more 
refined and cultivated tastes of the people at the 
present time; and all these demands will be met ac- 
cording to the means and requirements of each and 
every individual or tamily. 

We have had occasion the past week to visit the 
immense and attractive warerooms of Messrs, 
Keeler & Company, and assure our readers that the 
display of fine goods there is worthy of general and 
very careful inspection, As manufacturers and 
heavy dealers in furniture of every description this 
firm is able to meet the wants of the closest buyers, 
and especially of those who insist on having the 
best made and most durable stock, such as will 
atand the test of all sorts of usage. Bedroom sets 
are a specialty with this concern, and it has now 
on exhibition a rich display of this class of goods at 
prices which gives them no fear of honest competi. 
tion. For a very smal] sum, now, a whole cottage 
can be handsomely and richly furnisbed, Thcee in 
want of extra fine goods made to order to meet special 
demands will bave the best attention. Times are 
hard, materials are now cheap, labor is lower. avd un- 
fair, and times dish t competition is to be 
met, and it will in this case be, by an honest endeavor 
to give entire satisfaction to every purchaser. Messrs 
Keeler & Company have built up their extensive busi- 
ness by resolving in every case to deal justly, and 
thus make earnest friends of every patron. 

This voluntary tribute is made to a worthy and re- 
liable business firm, and if it shall benefit both them 
and our readers, we sbal] be not only satisfied but ex- 
ceedingly pleased, Messrs. Keeler & Company invite 

@ personal visit to their establishment and corre- 














dence with p in distant places, who are not 
ableto visit the city, 





INGENIOUS SPRING BEDS, 
THe Metropolitan Manufacturing Co... whose ad- 
vertisement appears else re, have uf 
which, es cee jogenuity and "practicabiig has wens a be 


hard é arrangement is = 


poner, the sides, A bed may be or 4 4 


verv small o mpese ta th, and ‘thus, aete very 
convenient for eee The_ bed, when ex. 
panded, is of recular dimensions, but unusually 


8 ringy and comfortable, 





and Boston, m 





or line of watches ea clocks r watches 
ave successfully stood the test of time, and of com- 
pacisog, with cr Bigher grades of foreign mapufac- 
ure. They pecialty of tower clocks for 
churches and are buildin *s,and have manufac. 
tured some 0! e la tand finest clocks in opera- 


tion in the Ak Ay 


heir name, “Howard,” 1s 2 oem 
cient guaranty o 


the exeelience of their ¢ 





On me last age at ‘this pay a Fai rs an advertise- 
tof H, TM Pot Bro 


en 
justly detested = Wisich we o has named 
coming sh 





a lorwe line of i ts and books relating There 
at reasonable prices. Mr. Wood ward has gather 

at some of the notable book sales, an rivate 
sources, a great stock of rich treasures in his line. 
He will send a catalogue to any one one upon application. , 


THE TECHNICON. 


In our issue of June llth man of our readers no- 
ticed an advertisement of The ‘ 
invented and pertected by Mr. J. Brothe: 
Wost ldth Street, New York. This wonderfully unique 
contrivance, which was intended and indeed success- 
splly Sis the in Banotort of an apparatus to develop 

hnique | euctorte playing, has cost the in- 
vensee nearly eight years to perfect, gat and is a! monu- 
severance and to 


men ter 
— a tkapeekel the original in presment of many 
fay nent pianists, would bespeak for The Tecnni. 

ma very popular and almost universal introduc. 
tion We wis its merits fully 


it the success whic 





SINCLAIR'S CHAIRS. 


ville, New York, certainly underetainds the chair busi- 
ness. He is known here and in Europe as the maker 
° 5 


London show Wat be 2 cau 


easily compete with the best manufacturers in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, Those who desire solid comfort 
and rest during the Summer should at once write for 


pay ke eatalogue and price list of these val- 
uable goods, whic sent free on application. 
Letters addressed as above will have prompt atten- 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR, 

Makes white clothes beautifully WHITE. 
Softens flannels and brightens colored clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY, 
The BEST Soap for all household uses, 

THE GROCERS SELL IT! 


UNDERHAY & CO. 


275 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 


‘THE SMITH & SHAW 


CLOSED CELL 


POCKET BATTERY, 


Combtntng t is tgoneke tite” POUR Heel a 1 


e age. 
It is capable of producing a current of creat po 
= is adapted to people of any calling, and specistly 
or 


PHYSICIANS’ USE. 
Prices within the reach of every one who prizes 
health above wealth. 





1 Cell Battery.. pocbpovecte cons 7 50 
DUG WASCSTT o.cocccscccescses’ ve 0 00 
These Ley —— ent 


ht. and the Bat 
aa nacia on ed, se 
for Tull ae circular. 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 West 34th Street, New York, 
Mention THe INDEPENDENT 


CROUCH & 
SS FITZGERALD, 
y e—— Most Reliable Makers ot 
I TRUNKS, ete. 


1 Cortland St., cor. B’way. 
556 B’way.near Prince St. 
NEW YO RK. zesem Ave. below 42d St. 


THOMPSON'S ne 


Tite well-spowe oe thoro’ 
Gioenses e Eye seo couapea® 


simply 
any pu 


‘Sond 


















PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 





Agents for New Engiand and Canada. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








$1.00, $1.50, 
















thousand families 
dally. 
or the Belt. 












QUICK SALES. 
anteed. Apply at 


If yen hase any ae ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if ha seem pretty well,’’ yet lack energy aud 
do not * the mark,”’ it you suffer from Se 


4 we 


an struc 
= tific einai tend ce ane exit aratin pegatn- 16 
om current to the 7 ole & 

Pan that there is bardiyad “as ise which Electricity or or| 84! 

Magnetism may not benefit or cure,and they daily prac- 

tice the same, as your own physician will inform ‘ou. 
Tux Ls KBRATED Auuoup, of +i a 

Surgeon-General of the 

lecture = 


in cases Ww would seem pat ly 





DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS. & BELTS. 


Probably never, ‘sense the lavention 
of Corsets, has so largea demand been 
created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets and Belts. Over three 


York alone are now wearing them 
Every Man and Woman,wellor 
ill, should daily wear either the Corset 


NURSING CORSET, 
ABDUMINAL CORSET, 
M, 


i) aa 
|||) or Li al 
Su] - =| 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 

Ct” A Good, Live Canvassing Agent 
WANTED in your town for these 
splendidly advertised and best selling 
goodsinthe market. LIBERA 


they Corects, and $8 each for the 


$2.00, $3.00 ¢ 


in the city of New 


Price, $1.50, 
3.00. 


ee wal tl 


LPAY, 
Satisfaction Guar- 
once. 


Corsets do not differ in appeerasce from those 
eanhe worn ; we substitute our A J steel aioe oa 
in pince of the ordinary corset 6' 
area ey ate elegant Yering oni yin gualttyand der 
fig gn. T t Frevett patter shape and finish, 

nch pattern, and warranted poe Loves 
a) ev very Pes The above applies equally as w 
to te lectHe | It fo goatee, ts the 


+ $1, $1.5 
é prices sre as follows: = At, f8 and + or ine 
Corsets in dove and white only. 


i eomtete x, 
com w. 

yd Re'teated. 
ur erg 
office “Soney-crder, te Check, or in © 
y Hegi«tered Les:y. In ordesiug kindly Tent on 
and state exact 

f corsets ponaity worn. Make ail replies 





Dr, Scott's Electric RIN 3 00,8 $1.50, 
Flesh Brushes, Dr. Scott's Electric 
cents; Insoles, 50 cents. 


62,00, #2.50, weet 
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Financial, 


TREASURER JORDAN’S OPINION 





Treasurer Jorvan is said to be of the 
opinion that there is no legal authority for 
the continued purchase of silver bullion for 
coinage into silver dollars, inasmuch as 
Congress bas made no special appropria- 
tion for this purpose, and the wording of 
the silver law does not make a regular 
annual appropriation for the purchase of 
silver. We do not think this to be a sound 
opinion. The silver law, after providing 
that silver dollars shall be coined, proceeds 
to say: 

‘* And the Secretary of the Treasury is autho- 
rized and directed to purchase, from time to 
time, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, 
not less than two million dollars worth per 
month, nor more than four million dollars worth 
per month, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such 
dollars; and asum sufficient to carry out the 
foregoing provision of this act is hereby appro- 
priated out of any meney in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 


This language, to our understanding, 


makes a regular appropriation, for each 
and every month, and without limitation 
as to time, of a sum sufficient to purchase 
the prescribed qnantity of silver bullion. 
The only qualification is that the money 
thus used shall not be ‘ otherwise appro- 
priated.” So long as there is any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated,” 
it is made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy silver bullion in the quan- 
tity named, and for the purpose specified, 
and to do 


time.” 


so monthly, ‘from time to 
Of course, if there is no money in 
the Treasury, ‘“‘not otherwise appropriated,” 
the Secretary will 
which to purchase silver. 


have no means with 
Bat if there are 
such means inthe Treasury, not covered 
by other appropriations, then the law is 
imperative that the purchase shall be 
made, and expressly appropriates such 
means for the purpose. 

Such has been the construction of the 
law from the commencement; and such 
we understand to be the view taken by 
Secretary Manning. We have no doubt 
that the view is correct. We do not like 
the silver law, and would repeal it in five 
minutes if we had the power; and yet we 
do not think that any artful trick in its con- 
struction is the proper way of getting rid 
of it. Congress made the law, and until 
Congress shall see fit to repeal it, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury must exccute it 
according to its obvious intent. 


—_—- 


A NEW TAX. 








Tue last legislature of this state passed a 
bill, which was signed by Governor Hill, 
and hence became a law, providing for a 
tax of five per cent. on gifts and collateral 
inheritances where the estate transferred 
exceeds the value of five hundred dol- 
lars, with the qualification that the tax 
shall not apply where the beneficiary is a 
member of the family or a direct heir of the 
person from whom the gift or inheritance 
is derived. This is a new tax in the State 
of New York; and it is estimated that the 
annual revenue to the state derived there- 
from will not be less than seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and may very consider- 
ably exceed this sum. Though a new fea- 
ture in the tax laws of this state, a 
similar law has for some years been in 
operation in the State of Pennsylvania; 
and it has there been found to work ex- 
ceedingly well. Governor Hill, in sign- 
ing the bill, expressed the opinion 
that the limit of value should be 
raised to the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars. We see no objection to such a tax 
law. It works no hardship to anybody, 
and helps to supply the necessary revenue 
for the support of Government. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No change of any importance has devel- 
oped in financial matters. The market re- 
flects an almost unparalleled dullness, and 
the influx of money to this center still con- 
tinues, which tends to keep the rate of in- 
terest at such low figures, while the demand 
from all sources has been very light and 
unsatisfactory. Reports from all parts of 
the country indicate a similar condition of 
affairs in all the money centers—a small 
demand with a largesurplus of idle money, 
and but little energy or activity in business 
enterprise. The monotonous dullness of 
the money market is not calculated to lend 
a very pleasing or encouraging aspect for 
the future. It would seem as though the 
financial interests of the country have 
settled down for a period of inactivity that 
will extend throughout the Summer, on ac- 
count of the distrust and feelings of dis- 
couragemeut there exists among those who 
control large amounts of money, as capital 
is afraid to venture beyond the security of 
bank vaults or Government securities. The 
demand from all sources has continued 
light, while the supply is sufficiently large 
to make loansble funds a drug to those 
who are obliged to carry them in idleness. 
Call loans on Stock Exchange collateral 
have been available at $@1 per cent., and 
commercial paper has ruled dull at 34@4 
per cent. discount for the best indorsed 
bills, and 44@6 per cent. for good single 
named paper. 

Srock Marxet.—The current of specula- 
tion continues to move sluggishly, and very 
little has transpired which would occasion 
much comment as to the condition of the 
stock market, it being manipulated entirely 
by the room-traders. Toward the latter 
part of the week, however, a little more 
activity was realized, and the trading as- 
sumed the animation so characteristic of 
the stock market of the past, that it made 
itself attractive to the public for a short 
time, and many new stocks were added to 
the list of favorites which have been so 
prominent upon the market of late. The 
tendencies of values were consequently of 
an upward character, though the gain has 
not been of marked importance, being due 
to the covering of shorts rather than any 
improvement in the existing condition of 
affairs. The following tuble gives the high- 
est, lowest, and closing quotations: 
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Adams Express. ................+ Gl 1a6)g 145% 188) ¢ 
Amer. EXxprons,.........0000000+ 20 =” 97 7 
Albany and Sus,........ 0.0065 57 188) «(1838 s«s188 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 1,055 61 oY 616 
Aah, HAGE. Tehcsccces eccccesesce % 23 23 23 
Canadian South..,....... .....+ wo 2% 286 204 
Canadian Pacific...... a0 39 40 
Cedar Falls,........... 20 ls We We 
Contral Pacific......cccosssccces 1,800 380% 630 30% 
Chea, and Ohio, lst pf........... loo 808 ~ ~ 
ee 10 644A 
es eS ) S| 50 I Ww 16 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.....2......+5 8797 W4\ 1235, 1244, 
Chicago & Alton......6:-.ssecee 5 139)¢ 18939 139} 
Chicago & Alton pf...... ree 55 168) «6163S 
Ohicago and N, W.... ... « 30,520 987% 9g 
Chicago & N, W. pt......++ ° 415 (127 127127 
Chicago & N. W, pf..........6++ 1482 1274 (23\ Li 
Chicago, M.and t,. P..,........ 166,872 673g 64% 67'4 
Chic,, M. & St. P, pf........ . 103 Wy 101 by 
Consol, Gas CO. ..... 6666... c00es 1410 M4 m2 94 
Colorado Coal. ....0sscessseese+s 300 W's | 1, 10g 
Delaware, L., and W'n. «+ eLBO100 102% «©9044 LUD 
Del. and Hudson................. 4,273 Ts 77 783% 
Denver and R. G... 1,000 a bd | 
East Tenn... ..... Seale 1,050 8 3% 2% 
East Tennessec, pf......+.......+ 300 4q 4% 4% 
BE Ty Einccotencesesesss, TE @ 4a O49 
GQROOR MA eccccccsessccsscee cece 1,000 4 8% «64 
Houston and Texas............. % WW 6 6 
Illinow Central. ............0...4 B46 184g 1g 
Ind, B. & W.. ccceccce 6D 8 i] ~ 
Lake Shore.. ercecccesceces SOON 860A BH 
Lake Erie and Western... comcce SO Oe by by 
Louisville and Nashviile....... 25,870 34% 32 33% 
Long Island............... --» 8344 876% «(74% «TDK 
Manhattan Con..,...........c0002 1,021 96% 963g 96% 
SE statins conse ccond 20 «16 le ob 
Memph. & Uharl,,..........--.- 1100 364 34% 354 
Michigan Gentral............... 700 0 4, 50 
Mo., Kan. and Teaas............5 14480 18 16% 17% 
Missouri Pacific................+ 2,000 96 9% 96 
Morris & Easex..........+s0.s008 86M 1255 0=«(1M G15 
Nash., 0, & St. L coco OOD OF 35 37 
N. J. Central coccccccce 19,015 8726 «95% «873g 
eee 61,233 84% 82 Bay 
N. ¥. and New Eng............. B00 18% «18k «(18% 
N.Y., Lack. & W. 10 90 90 
Wh. Fan Te, B. OMB W. ccccescccccces 8,583 10 9% 869% 
N. Y. L. E. and W. Sahai 910 ly yy 184 
N.Y. 8. & W.. % WW ww 
N.¥., Ont, & W... webescoesee enesess 7 6% «6% 
N. Y,, ©. and 8t. L. 3 2 3 
N. Y., ©. and 8t.L., pf. oa 436 4g 4g 
Nor, and West., pf......+....000++ ” WW 17 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 16% 16 16% 
North Pacific, pref........... B8%% 8736 BRIG 
Oregon Imp. Co,........0eesseeee My My My 
Oregon Trans... ercecece 13% 184, 18% 
Oregon R, & Navigation. peccenece 800 7336 G5 7236 
Oregon Sh. Line.. és 


Ohio Central............. 





Pacific Mail.....,.. 














Phil.& Heading. ............+06- 1500 14 13 iM 
Oy 875 13544 184% «(134% 
Pip BW. 6 O.,.02-csccccsocccccess 814 186% 184% 184% 
Pullman Car............ ees ccccece v2 118 «2118 (8 
Peoria, Dec., and E............... 1030 9% 7% 8 
Rock Island., ovcecscene 1,420 14 118% 114% 
Rich. enG W. P..cccccscoccsscceeee SO ws 19 
St. L. & San Fan................ 100 1994 1994 19% 
MERI cdcccncescvcetoesese 20 ~=6I 1 1 
St. L. & &. F. tat pl........cccccee 131 82 $2 868 
Bt. P., M. and M.................. 2,180 893g 843g 89 
St. P. and Omaha............-.00+ 1900 2036 18% Wig 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 4,356 Why 6 7114 
Texas and Pacific............... 6,352 1% I UX 
PE atcnscchees deuvenes 63,730 53% 625 58% 
United States Ex.........000 0... 325 «(62 Big 62 
i | a, a 34 8% 
Wells-Farwo Ex. .......0...s000+ 167 104 10) log 


Western U. Tel.. ++0038,886 61% 59% 61% 


U. 8. Heuns, —The Government bond 
market was fairly active and strong, and 
most of the issues made fractional gains, 
owing to the increased investment demand 
on the part of the banks to realize some- 
thing from the large amount of idle money 
in their hands. ‘The following are the 
closing npr 
on Wl, cou Cou. i 


4s, 

4s, 1907, "amall. 

fe, 107, coup.. , Laie 1334 
ree per cents. 14! 


Sigurreney se 9. 4 + 
Currency te. 9.138% — 
Currency ts, 9.18544 — 

Bank Semen ee weckly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week showed that the surplus reserve 
had increased $1,962,200. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$530,100, an increase in specie of $583,100, 
an increase in legal-tenders of $2,224,- 
400, an increase in deposits of $3,381,200, 
and an increase in circulation of $21,100. 
The surplus reserve was increased by 
$1,962,200, and is now $61,979,925. 

Bank Srocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 









































Bid, Acked, Bil. Asked, 
America.. . 0 hanics’...... 48 — 
American Kx. .119 0 — ti 12 «120 
Bute aS. Drov'e.160 — ne 
road 2006¢«CO vA 86 
eoosccece - 166 
Comm — Mech’s & ‘ikea 10 120 
Oorp xchat. +. 165 | Metre 14 
Chemica)... — |Nassau ecve 7 ou 
Centra) Nat'l. 1123 New York... .... 2165 _ 
Contanenta! . — |Ninth National. 110 112 
Cn cccssces — |North America. 10414 106 
Cha n 165 | North River...... mw Oe 
Citizens’.......... 125 ae York 2: 140 
Kast River.,..... - oe 
Eleventh Ward..110 — 1. my’ 
First Nation wo fic... 
Fourth Nation'l. 11346 U7 
Fifth Avenue.. 
Pe nccoccecases "2100 
Germai enone 4 
Gallan « 16 
G formania.”” senccoss 150 
Garfield ay 
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160 
Unit'd States Nat.126 
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Foreian. “Exe HANGE.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was very dull, and posted 
rates, in the absence of inquiry, were t wice 
reduced. On Saturday they were $4.86 for 
60-day bills and $4.87 for demand. Actual 
business was done at $4.85@#4.854 for 
banker's bills, $4.86@#$4.86} for demand 
$4.86@$4.86} for cable transfers, and 
$4.835@#4.84 for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
$5. 20@$5.193 for 60-day bills, and $5.174@ 
5.163 for checks; Reichmarks at 943@95 for 
long and 95{@95% for short sight, and 
Guilders at 40} for long and 40} for 
short. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

We are in receipt of circular No. 9, 
published by A. 8. Hatch & Co., Bankers, 
of No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. The infor- 
mation contained therein is of importance 
to those who desire to make investments 
in the various securities upon the market. 
A copy will be mailed to any person signi- 
fying their desire for onc, on application to 
the above address. 

The following circular has been issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury relative to 
the importation of rags: ‘* Where it has 
been conclusively shown to the Depart- 
ment that under existing laws ro general 
regulation can be legally framed whereby 
the disinfection of old rags can be accom- 
plished in foreign ports to the satisfaction 
of the several health authorities, therefore 
it is ordered: (1.) That all circulars of this 
Department concerning the disinfection of 
imported old rags are hereby revoked; and 
that old rags hereafter imported from for- 
eign countries shall be admitted to entry at 


the Custom House only upon the produc- 
tion of permits from the health officers at 
the ports of inspection’ duly authorizing 
the landing of the same. (2.) Vessels car- 
rying old rags, arriving at any United 
States quarantine, will be detained by the 
quarantine officers and held subject to the 
order of the proper health authorities at the 
port of destination.” 

Divipenp.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 

vidend of 14 per cent., payable July 15th. 
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LOCAL INVESTMENTS. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEIR SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES. 








Tue inclination to regard with favor that 
which is distant and necessarily uncertain is a 
common attribute of the human mind. It has 
found its expression in a nuimber of maxims 
current in our literature, of which * Distance 
lends enchantment to the view” and ‘*Far-off 
fields are greenest ” are familiar examples. The 
reason seems to be that the distant and indeti- 
nite admits of the exercise of the imagination, 
the mental process through which we receive 
much of our satisfaction and enjoyment. In no 
domain is this peculiarity more forcibly illus- 
trated than in the history of investments made 
by capitalists, and notably those of the city 
of New York. This city, being the financial 
center, attracts schemers and speculators from 
all parts of the country, who bring a constant 
pressure to bear on its moneyed men for in- 
vestments in the line of their various enter- 
prises ; dazzling them with the brilliancy of 
mines in Colorado and Mexico, and inflaming 
their imaginations with plans for building rail- 
roads which shall develop those mines and re- 
sources of a like uncertain nature ; discoursing 
of tunnels in solid silver and places of untold 
gold; of transporting goods in regions where 
there is no freight; of land grants and cattle 
ranches in Texas and New Mexico, and of iron 
and coal where the production is cheap, but the 
market is imaginary—enterprises that may be 
located anywhere and everywhere outside of New 
York City. 

Were it not for the teachings of history, it 
would be supposed that capitalists would prefer 
to invest their money where they could watch its 
expenditure, and where they could at least have 
the evidence of their senses that the objects for 
which it was nominally expended really had a 
physical existence ; but here comes in that aid to 
the imagination, and “distance lends enchant- 
ment,” to be disenchanted only by the too fre- 
quent test of bitter experience. Scarcely a tithe 
of the investments made in these distant fields 
are found to be remunerative. Like the prizes 
in a lottery, there is here and there one that 
produces such a return as to keep up the en- 
chantment and continually add to the list of 
victims, 

On the contrary, the history of investments 
shows that nothing pays better than (anc 
scarcely anything so well as) that which contrib- 
utes to the wants of the people of a great city, 


‘whether to their necessities, comforts, or lux- 


uries ; and of all the cities of the world none 
offers a more conspicuous example then the city 
of New York. Right here have been and are the 
best class of investments upon this continent, 
greater return fur the money, more certainty of 
that return ; and, in fact, if the enterprise fills a 
general want, the return is an absolute certainty, 
A city of one and one-half millions of people has 
a great many wants. Its population doubles 
every twenty years, and, with its increase in 
numbers, comes a much greater increase in 
needs, as the ability of the people to procure 
comforts and luxuries is ever on the increase. 

Consider some of these enterprises, beginning 
with the ferries. The first steam ferry to Ho- 
boken was established in 1811, to Brooklyn in 
1812; but the first of the existing steam ferry 
companies was established in 1840, only forty- 
five years ago, by Law and Vanderbilt. Con- 
sider their marvelous growth, transporting as 
they do many millions of passengers annually 
(the number carried by the Union Ferry Com- 
pany alone reaching one hundred millions a 
year), the original investments doubled, quad- 
rupled, and yet paying 10, 15 and 20 per cent. on 
their inflated capitals. 

Look at the marvelous growth of the gas com- 
panics. The first introduction of gas was only 
sixty years ago. The plant necessary to supply 
the gas consumed in this city could probably be 
constructed to-day for $10,000,000 ; and yet the 
capital of the existing companies is $47,000,000, 
on which dividends of over 10 per cent. are be- 
ing earned. Yet at that time, sixty years ago, 
when gas was first introduced, it was thought 
a dangerous experiment, denounced as inexpe- 
dient, if not impossible ; it would spoil the wa- 
ter, vitiate the air, kill the trees, explode in the 
dwellings, and in many ways be entirely imprac- 
ticable. 

Consider next the street railways, introduced 
into this city only thirty years ago. Then, as 
usual, the constitutional objector stood in the 
path, and waved his red flag of warning. 
“They would not pay; they would ruin 
property ; streets having horse-cars would be 
deserted. We have got along without them for 
more than one hundred years, and there is no 
sense in any such invention,” But the street- 
cars have conquered. They are the poor man’s 
carriage. They carry the multitude. Property 
on the streets upon which they run has doubled 
and quadrupled in value, while streets from 
which they have been excluded have remained 
stationary, or actually retrograded. There are 
at present in New York City about 110 miles of 
street railway, which could probably be con- 
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represented by $14,800,000 of stock, and 
9,500,000 of bonds, making a total of $24,300, - 
000, the market value of which at the present 
time exceeds $36,000,000, or twelve times what 
it would cost to replace them. 

Next came the elevated roads, with similar re 
sults—large profits to the promoters and invest- 
ors and much less time to wait. As the city 
grows in population, and its people increase in 
wealth, the progress of such institutions is much 
more rapid than in the days of fifty years ago. 
The public is now more ready to accept and use 
new things which add to its comfort or conve- 
nience, and more readily accommodates itself toa 
new order of things. Hence, when the elevated 
roads were fonnd to be successful as a means of 
rapid transit, the public accepted the situation 
and flocked to them, until they are now as 
crowded as the street cars formerly were. The 
elevated roads carried, during the year ending 
Sept. 30th, 1884, 96,702,620 passengers, and 
earned net $2,841,000. The actual cost of their 
construction, as shown by the testimony before 
the Leyislative ‘Committee, was $22,683,253.14, 
while they are now represented by a capital and 
debt of $47,000,000, the net earnings for last year 
being sufficient to pay 6 per cent. on their largely 
inflated capital. Thus the investors in the stock 
and bonds of these companies have received an 
ample return, and once more has been demon- 
strated to the chronic objector the futility of 
standing in the way of progress, and to the in- 
vestor the advantage of placing his money where 
it will do the most good to himself and his 
fellow-citizens. 

Have these investors in local improvements 
received too much for their money? It is easy 
to say so, and it may be a popular belief ; but it 
is forgotten that they have been built in every 
instance only after a struggle. On the one 
hand was courage, inventive genius and devo- 
tion to the progressive idea, On the other was 
prejudice and stupidity based upon ignorance. 
Is their suecess more than they deserved? 


Is it not simply the reward of merit? 


Every advance made in this city, even the in- 
troduction of Croton water, has been opposed 
by the property-owners, who have, in every case, 
realized the largest benefit. 

And this leads to the consideration of the 
latest, and probably the most important, devel- 
opment yet made to contribute to the health, 
comfort and convenience of the people of this 
city—that of the distribution of steam by means 
of pipes in the streets by the New York Steam 
Company. This has come in due course of time 
and by due process of evolution, and, like its 
predecessors heretofore spoken of, it has come 
to stay. Its importance in contributing to the 
growth of the city, ani to the health and hap- 
piness of the people, is second to none, Its 
success, demonstrated by five miles of street 
mains through three full years of operation, is 
not surpassed by any mechanical improvement 
or development heretofore mentioned among 
those which have borne such a large part in 
stimulating the growth of the city of New York. 
Its mechanical success has been fully demon- 
strated by the fact that, for three years, steam 
has not been shut off from its mains day or 
night, and that, at all times during that period, 
a pressure of over seventy pounds has been 
uniformly maintained, and that pressure has 
been furnished, undiminished, at the extreme 
ends of its mains. This disposes of allcriticism 
as to its success as a means of furnishing heat 
and power. The practical question that will 
arise, therefore, in the minds of investors is: 
‘Will it pay?” This is best answered by stating : 

First.—It has already paid. It has now 
reached a point of development where it is 
producing earnings in excess of the cost of fur- 
nishing steam and delivering it to the consum- 
ers, making a satisfactory net profit on its gross 
sales, which result has been accomplished in 
much Jess time than was required by the gas 
companies or street-car lines to reach the same 
point, 

Second.—It supplies a great public want; a 
greater than is supplied by any of the companies 
heretofore referred to. If this is shown to be 
the case, the investor will certainly be satisfied 
that it must be profitable. 

Consider, then, what are the wants absolutely 
necessary to be supplied, and how does the New 
York Steam Company fulfill those essential con- 
ditions upon which are based real prosperity in 
commercial undertakings. 

Most people judge of things by comparison ; 
and it is probably as well to consider this sub- 
ject in that way. The gas companies, street- 
car lines and the elevated roads have all been 
shown to have achieved financial success in an 
eminent degree, Compare, then, the position 
of the Steam Company with these, and apply to 
each the crucial text of its comparative value 
in supplying the wants of the public. The re- 
sult will show that the Steam Company will sup- 
ply more wants, and must, therefore, exceed in 
its gross earnings any of those mentioned, The 
848 companies supply light in the main and 
heat to a very limited extent. The Steam Com- 
pany supplies : 

First—Heating : This is an absolute necessity. 
without which existence in this climate would 
be impossible. Heat must be had ; and it must 
be had by all during about seven months of the 
year, and, for certain purposes, it must be had 
the year ronnd. During the cold season—say 
for six or seven months—heat must be had dur- 
ing the whole twenty-four hours. Light is 
heeded on the average — from three to five 
hours. Heat is a universal and absolute want. 
Light is a special and qualified one. 

_ Heat is the life principle, the absence of which 
is death. By the use of steam from the street 
mains a perfect Summer temperature can be 
uniformly maintained. This cannot be done by 
any other means than the street distributing 





system. ience has shown 
——s changes in tem is a chief 
source of disease during the Winter months. It 
is not possible to keep a uniform temperature 
with hot air or steam made on the premises. 
What is especially needed in the heating of a 
building or dwelling-house is reliable uniformity, 
which can only be obtained by the street system, 
because the steam is always there of uniform 
pressure and temperature by night by well as by 
day, and can be had by opening a valve, being 
in this respect a tap, like gas, 

Second—OCooking: This is a universal want, 
and for this purpose heat is required the year 
round, the old-fashioned notion of three meals 
a day, which is still so prevalent, not being 
likely to be materially changed. Of all modes 
of application of heat for cooking, that in the 
form of steam is the best. Then, again, the de- 
mand for the laundry and bath is constant 
in Summer as well as in Winter. The street 
system shows its superiority for cooking, laun- 
dry and other domestic uses, by being on tap, 
like gas, ready at the instant when needed, and 
can be shut off as soon as the work is done. The 
comfort, cleanliness, convenience and superior 
efficiency of the use of steam, and the facility 
with which it is graduated as to time and quan- 
tity, muat be apparent upon the least reflection, 

Third—Power: The demand for steam for 
power is very large and rapidly on the increase, 
As land on Manhattan Island becomes more 
valuable, buildings are made higher, elevators 
are required, pumps are needed for the discri- 
bution of water, and it is already come to pass 
that dwelling-houses of the better class are be- 
ing provided with elevators, pumps and other 
appliances requiring power. This is becoming 
a universal need, and lasts the year around. As 
luxuries multiply, the demand is stimulated for 
more luxury. As people become able to consult 
their comfort, they refuse to expend their ener- 
gies in climbing flights of stairs when a few 
puffs of steam can do the work for them with- 
out exertion, and almost without cost. 
The census of 1880 shows New York 
to be the greatest manufacturing city in the 
United States. The use of steam is an important 
element in manufacturing ; and to have it sup- 
plied cheaply and uniformly, without the cost 
or danger of boilers on the premises, will great- 
ly stimulate manufactures. There are over 
5,000 steam boilers in New York City, most of 
them old—many in charge of careless or incom- 
petent men—and the saving in risk by taking 
steam from the street mains will be a great 
gain. 

This question of the street distribution of 
steam comes home, then, to every one in every 
business relation, and on the domestic hearth it 
is not a matter of minor importance, but is 
actually a vital question ; and it must be evident 
that the New York Steam Company will supply 
the people of New York City the means of satis- 
fying far more wants than any of the other com- 
panies mentioned have done, or can by any 
possibility do. It is claimed, therefore, that 
where the gas companies earn $1 for their sup- 
ply of gas, the Steam Company ought to earn at 

east two, because it supplies more wants, and 
supplies them for a longer period of time in 
each twenty-four hours, Now compare it with 
the strect-car lines. A man in his own person, 
and that of his family, expends, say, a daily 
average of 25 cents in transportation on the 
street-car lines, [f he is a householder, or has 
an office or store, the Steam Company will reach 
him, and he will pay the Steam Company an 
average of $1 per day. It is, therefore, con- 
tended that, when New York City has from 250 
to 300 miles of steam mains—which it will cer- 
tainly have within a reasonable time—the earn- 
ings of the New York Steam Company will be 
far more than those of all the street and ecle- 
vated railroads combined, 

The object of the foregoing statement is to 
call the attention of investors in New York City, 
jarge and small, to the following considerations : 

First, to the importance of keeping their money 
at home, investing it where they can see its re- 
sults, and not depending upon distance lending 
**enchantment.” 

Second, to show the value of these ‘‘ local in- 
vestments,” and to urge investors not to follow 
the “ignis fatuus” of romancers, and be led 
away to mythical adventures, when there is more 
real substance here at home than anywhere else, 

Third, that there are still opportunities for 
investment in these enterprises, and within the 
limits of this city, that will prove as remunera- 
tivein the future as the investments in the 
companies referred to have already proved. 

That, in other words, as history repeats itself- 
and a8 New York was never growing 80 rapidly 
as now, the wants of the people are not yet sup- 
plied, but will grow with the growth of the city, 
and strengthen with its strength, and that, as 
the population increases, the complex nature of 
their wants will develop as civilization ad- 
vances. 

Chief among the opportunities for such profit- 
able investment is the present offering of stock 
by the New York Steam Company. This com- 
pany has no mortgage bonds, Its present devel- 
opment has been reached entirely upon the basis 
of capital stock, subscribed and paid for. The 
company propores to offer during the coming 
Summer #1,000,000 of its capital stock, in two 
divisions of $500,000 each, of which the first 
#500,000 is now offered at 85 per cent. of its par 
value, payable in installments of 10 ‘of cent, 
monthly (being the price paid by all the syndi- 
cate subcribers down to the present time, call- 
ing money worth 6 per cent.) 

This money will be used in extending the 
pipes in the lower part of the city to include the 
great dry goods district, and also to pipe Fifth 
Avenue (in advance of the new pavement), Madi- 
son Avenue and the lateral streets, constituting 
an extensive system in the upper and residen- 
tial portions of the city. : 

Subscribers to the present offering of stock 
have the advantage of coming into a developed 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
Safety and Profit. 
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VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent, Interest, Net. 

% ndence solicited. 

References, 
Vermont National Bank,.........+-...Brattleboro’, Vt. 


People's National Bank....... 
Windham. Co, Savin, 







Vermont Life Ina. Co,...... Burlington, “ 
Roberts & BKoberts, attorne ole bs 

Rev, H. A. pencer bbcbebedes ++»»Montpelier, ** 
A. F. Whitcomb.. ..... ..........Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Bitas BD, B6ed, HAG, <.....000..scecccccesoos Sharon, Conn. 
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tion of mortgagee. e 
Bends. Ratablinted five years, Paid up cash 
capital, 50,000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without a single loss, nds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References; Hon, E, H, Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
G, French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savi nk, 
Manchester, N. H. ; Seco Bank, Nashua, 
N, H.; Rey. G, N. Bryant, East Pitoa, F. H.; Rev. N. 
W. Carey, 2036 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 





SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS! 


Colorado is enjoying a good, 
tivl growth, Irrigation has opened up vast acreage 
of fertile soil which is being rapidly occupied by en- 
terprising Farmers. Capital is Needed for th: 
Improvement of Farms and ay Property. 
WE CAN PLACE LOANS at & to 10 per cent. 
(net) in largwe and gmail amounts, Intrest payable 
remi-annua! y, secured by Trust Deed on DB nver 
improved Real Estate andon improv airy 
and Stock Farms. Such Well Selected Loans 

ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL | te daa 

We also have for Bale Cho nty_an - 
hicipal 7 and 8 per Col ee oun SONOS. 

Highest Bank References, East and West. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON, Denver. Col 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND ed COMPANY, or 





Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated im 1872, and havin 
a paid-up capital of 000, © @t par and accru 
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National Bank, W. J. Qurvvan, Jr., Cashier Chemical 
National Bank. KR. H. PorTer, er Cheshire Na- 
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A. $. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketabie STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bends listed at the New 
Yerk Steck Exchange beught and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, IOWA, 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payable at Chemical National Bank of New York 
Uity. Correspondence solicited. New York 
anda New England reference. 


Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President 


COLORADO climate. uous ¢ parchasgs and 
Money loaned. Bonds bought and. sold. Farming 
lities row Faris for sale. Informatio: 
and Circulars, glad t. 
‘Address CARMICHAEL & MALOOLM, Denver, Col. 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
First e F i pt ' 
Sel nlguapteh tage aia 
BM, Perkin, Pres. | 3 F. Hart, (L. H. Perkina, Sec, 


J.T, W - Auditor, * (0.W. ‘ 
W. Y. Office. 16 way. 0. Hine & fom haonte: 


Texas 10 Per Gent, Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Interest begina 5 days after receipt of drafts, 
Address, GEO, W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 

















Statue of ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the construction of 
the base and pedestal for the recepticn of this great 
work, in order to raise tunds for Its completion, 
have prepared a miniature Statuette, etz inches im 
hight—the Statue Bronzed; Pedestal, Nickel-silvered: 
—which they are now delivering to subscribers: 
throughout the United States at One Dollar Keach. 

This attractive souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal, twelve inches high, at 
Five Dollars Each, delivered, 

The designs of Statue and Pedestal are protected by 
U. 8, Patents, and the models can only be furnished 
by (nis Committee, Address, with remittance, 


~ RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary. 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty. 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


TE AR A RAE 
DIVIDEND. 


Wratenn Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New vonx, June loth, 1986. i 


DIVIDEND NO, 72. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DEOLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
#0th inst., payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to the shareholders 
of record on the 20th of June instant. 
The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 24 of July next. 











R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





business on a paying basis, with all probl 
solved, 

The company invites the attention of investors 
to the details of its business, and desires to state 
that: 

It has proved its mechanical success. 

It has proved its commercial success. 

It has nstrated that property is enhanced 
in value in every street in which its pipes are 
laid. 

Full details and particulars of its practical 
workings and its results will be given by its 
officers upon application at the office of the com- 
pany, No. 22 Cortlandt Street, in this city. 





New York, June Mth. 


ANKS. 
Firtt atio Bank, York, 
Fae ees National Bank, Rausse City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 





Send for full information. 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor. 6th and Delaware Mts., 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. ‘ 
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REFERENCES, 


Oo. 
eghanieg sectogy ae Mesh, 5, 
Tg 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue important feature of the dry goods 
market for the week under review has 
been the disposal of a heavy offering of 
flannels through the medium of the auc- 
tion rooms. A large number of package 
buyers was attracted from various parts of 
the country by the announcements made, 
which resulted in a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business, although the prices real- 
ized were generally lower than those se- 
cured at private sale. The competition 
was spirited, and a fair test was made as to 
a reliable basis for values in the future, as 
the liberal demand which was experienced 
indicates the necessities of the consumer, 
as well as tends to restore a confidence on 
the part of the dealer. There is not the ex- 
isting cause, which many would suppose, 
for complaint, as the result of these sales 
plainly shows; for, where transactions of so 
great volume can be completed with such 
apparant satisfaction to both buyer and 
seller, it would indicate that the affairs of 
the trade are not in the condition that many 
would suppcese from the mutterings that are 
heard from time to time from disappointed 
ones. There is evidently progress being 
made in the direction of the establishment 
of confidence as to the future of the mar- 
ket, though no boom is anticipated, nor is 
there any disposition toward speculation; 
but transactions are generally confined to 
the wants of immediate demand. A fair 
hand-to-mouth demand was reported by 
some of the commission houses; staple 
cotton goods, etc., having been taken in 
small lots to a moderate amount, while 
some pretty good orders for Fall dress 
goods, hosiery and knit underwear were 
placed for future delivery. The jobbing 
trade has displayed very little animation, 
personal selections having been restricted 
to small parcels of novelties required by re- 
tailers for keeping up attractive assort- 
ments, while the order demand, though 
steady, was by no means large in the ag- 
Accounts from the in- 
terior indicate that the usual ** between 
seasons” quict has prevailed at the most 
important distributing centers, and, though 
a fair supplementary demand for Spring 
and Summer goods may yet be expected, 
the bulk of the Spring trade has undoubt- 
edly been already accomplished. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady call 
for small lots of staple cotton goods at first 
hands, but transactions were only moderate 





gregate amount. 


in the aggregate amount, 
jobbers having shown a disposition to hold 
off until after ‘‘ stock-taking.” The de- 
mand for bleached goods was checked by 
the impending auction sale of the popular 
makes represented by one of the lending 
houses; but there was a moderate business 
in brown goods,colored cottons, etc. White 
goods were in steady request; but selections 
were restricted to relatively small parcels 
of Victoria lawns, India linens, brocades, 
etc. Scrim curtains are doing well, and 
leading makes gre largely sold to arrive. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, but 
quotations are unchanged on the basis of 
8 1-16c. for 64x64s and 2gc. for 56x60s re- 
spectively. 

Paints have ruled quiet in agents’ hands, 
the demand by personal selection and 
through the medium of orders having been 
chiefly for small parcels of choice light 
farcies, narrow-fold sateens, ‘linen finish” 
and chambray effects, and shirtings. Some 
inquiry was made for ‘job lots” of old 
dark fancies; but such goods are excep. 
tionally scarce, and holders are, therefore, 
unwilling to accept the low figures offered 
by intending buyers. Stocks of light fan- 
cy prints are in remarkably good shape as 
a rule, and much smailer tran at the cor- 
responding time in former years. 

GinaHaMs AND Woven Wasnt Fasnics 
were in light request by package buyers; 
but a fair distribution of dress ginghams, 
staple checks, seersuckers, chambrays,etc., 
was made by ‘leading jobbers. 

Woo.ren Goops.—The market for domes- 
tic woolens continued uninfluenced by any 
fresh elements. The department buyers 
who remain in the city confine their atten- 
tion to miscellaneous woolens adapted to 
the jobbing trade; apd for these there was 
more inquiry than actual demand as tested 
by completed transactions. The flannel 
market has not yet settled down sufficiently 
to encourage much active trading; but, in 
a few cases, where agents were a le to se- 
cure confidence by assurances of adequate 





the majority of. 





protection, orders were placed to a moder- 
ate extent at current priees. Hosiery and 
knit underwear received the lion’s share of 
attention, the day’s business being of fair 
proportions. Commission houses reported 
the order demand for clothing woolens well 
maintained. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There was rather more doing in some de- 
artments of the imported dry goods mar- 
et, owing to inquiries by a considera- 

ble number of buyers for Summer special- 
ties, for which a secondary demand exists 
or is likely to arise. In this way, small 
individual sales of dress fabrics, colored 
silks, etc., made up a respectable aggregate 
of transactions, though business showed 
no real spirit, and had generally to be stimu- 
lated by special inducements as to terms. 
Remuants of stock were being cleaned up 
by means of job offerings, but there was 
no resumption of general business, nor is 
any now to be looked forbefore fresh im- 
portations arrive. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Forthe week. 18865. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. ... + e+» $1,197,676 $1,697,280 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,206,489 1,624,899 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 43,476,204 54,028,742 
Thrown on the market....... 45,575,672 62,724,481 
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Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


rat BOSOM Shirts 0 Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS, and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
just received from Lon- 
don and Paris, 

A Special Pattern 
Cut for each Cus- 
tomer. 
tt? Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. White for Rules for 
Self-measurement. 
Nos, 128 and 180 vuien Strest, 
and No, 87 Nassau { NEW YORK. 

Send two cent ps for thirty-two page [Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALLOF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: 819.99, 

$24.99, $28.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITOH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 











RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Ore Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


SUMMER PRICES 


are now prevailing throughout the entire Establish- 
ment, and in each instance they are such as to afford 
a large saving and make a visit extremely profitable. 


RESIDING OUT OF TOWN, 


the advantages of our mail Order Department are 
offered; the same prices are charged asjif purchases 
were madein person, and we promise most careful 
attention. 


WHATEVER ONE MAY WANT, 


for husband, wife, or child, can be had at our Estab- 
lisbinent. 


DRESS GOODS, 


LIGHT-WEIGHT FABRICS 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


OK AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES; 
i R00 ADED oe tENADINES 
INVISIBLE hy K NUN'S PVEILINGs, 0c exert. 
ING, [3340 9 9 | Seated AND PLAIN LACE BUNT- 
pr iNe® Lig E CH NUN’S VEILINGS, ALL COLORS, 
a 
om h LACE BUNTINGS, HIGH COLORS, lic. a 
ya 


alread ALL-WOOL FRENCH LACE BUNTINGS, 
40 A. sh ALL-WOOL FANCY FIGUUED ALBA- 
TROSS, NEW DESIGNS, 37)¢c. a yar 
SUL) WS, Shea yard GRAY DE BEIGES, for TRAVELING 
sw a 
YARD-WIDE FINE COLORED CASHMERES, 25c. 
aya 
wecanea TLL UMINATED PINHEAD CHECKS,PURE 
44-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH BROCADED 
GREK ADINES, in FANCY CHENILLE TUFTS, 5wc.; 


worth #1. 
MOHAIR GLACIE CHECKS, ALL COLORS, 12\c.; 
worth 26c. 


BLACK GOODS. 


inoy- FRAME G GRENADINES, FINE BLACKS, lic. 
a yard; worth 

RON FRAME GRENADINES, SUPER BLACK, 2ic. ; 
actually worth 62 a. 
' ALL-WOOL EMPRESS CLOTH, 29c, a yard; a regu- 
ar Kc, qua 

ay 174- ALL: WOOL NUN’S VEILINGS, 29c.; good 
value for 6 

ALL-SILK “BROCADED AND STRIPED GRENA- 

DINES, #0c., 1, and @1.10 a yard. 


DRESS SILKS. 


36 pieces STRIPED AND CHECK SUMMER SILKS, 
ALL LEADING LOMBLMAT IONS, af Sie. oxers- 

22.1nch CHkCKED SURAHB, * orth $1.15. 

inch. rIN SURAHS, VOLORS and BLACK, 
Jic.; worth $1.20 

#0 pleces GUARANTEED pees K Gnos GRAIN 
SILK, EXTRA HEAVY, at 9c. rth $1, 


BATHING SUITS. 


ADIES’ BLUE or GRay FLANNEL BATHING 
SUITS, eo ie MED BRAID, $1.90. 

ISS BLUE or GHAY FLANNEL BATHING 
SUITS, APANCY BRAID, $1.25 and up. 


Ladies White Suits, Boy's Clothing, Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Hats, Parasols, Muslin and Merino 
Underwear, White Goods, Laces, Jersey Waists, etc. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 311} to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


CARPETS. 


MUST BE SOLD. 


ALSO SINGLE PIECES SE REM- 
FERE 





1 BR UBSELA CARPETS A fe. _PER YARD, 
THE LOWEST EVER 
LOT 2—ODD UETT Tre fe AT @1 PER 


LOT 3—INGRAIN SQUARE “8 AND DRUGGETS AT 
LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


LOT 4—10,00 SMYRNA MATS a * 10, EXTRA 
QUALITY; WORTH 8 


as ene 


500 DIFFER aut 





TI cARLY JUS tL DED, NOT NUMBERED REGU- 
nee CLOSED OU1 AT qo PER ROLL 
F FORTY YARDS OR 25c. PER YA 
SOME AS LOW As 12k. PER YAR 
&CO., 


SIXTH-AVENUE AND 18TH-ST. 


or woman 
making less 
than #0 per 
week should 





oe §=try Ollr easy 
money-making busine-s. Ef 
you are not determin- 


Guan en See 
pay you eure. L. 8. Merrill 








ADAMS&CO. 


SIXTH AVE., Cor, 22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 35 CENTS. 


ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plain 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS ; 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 


___ ADAMS & CO. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and7 John Street, New York. 
BRANCH he Broapway, near auth St., AG Venn, 





” Ag STREET, BRooxiyn. 
— 7 IGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES | 43 NC SUARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 

Due, Chega, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ D: resses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fabrics, and 
of the most Generate eatyle 8, C cleaned or dyed success 
fully without cree 

Gentlemen's arments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc., cleaned or dyed, 

Emp) oying the ‘best attainable ekill and most ap- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
peomias the > results, and unusually prompt re- 

urn of goods. 

Goods received and gatarned by express or by mail. 


Correspondence invi Send jor circular and 
orice-list, BARKE NEPHEWS & CO. 
>aod 7 John Street. New York 








TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Milv aukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes” and a copy of “ Gems of the Northwest: 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frar 
cisco, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale 

Nine Cities." These publications contain valuable 
intormation which can be obtained in no other way 


STATE LINE. 


NEW TORS TO GLASGOW, LivER oon DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND LONDONDERRY, 
EVERY THURSDAY, 

Al Clyde built steamers and most excellent aecom- 

modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
75, accordin, 2 state- room sccommodations. 
xcursions, $110 to Second Cabin (amidships), 
everything furnish an pacuesiens, $60. Steerage, 
at lowest rates. No live stock ca Special rates to 
clergymen, and favorable terms to parties traveling to. 
—_. Send for pamphlet ot information, with cabin 


AUSTIN, BAL DWIN £& co., Gegreal Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York 
Parcels, ‘ae Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
EUROPE«N MXPRESS. 











THE CHICAGO +" 


ORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


Chicago, RT 
Council Bluffs, 
so Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Geeeats Bluffs, Omaha and all poinis West. 
It is also the 


HORT LINE 


EEN_ CHICA 


Cc 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 
And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is the PrAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
cok, ee between CHICAGO and 

nm night trains, 


PALATE StEFFING rea $ on through trains, 


CHICAGO AND q 
CHICAGO AND 8 ht 3h L 
CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
AND CH. HICAGO AND WINONA. 
If you are gomg to Denver, Ogden, San 
Francisco, Portland, or any point in the West 
or Northwest, ask the agent for tickets via the 





Agent, 


Fo = 


’ 
t 
e 
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FURNITURE, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 





FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CoO., 


587 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 


THE 
“ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRESS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 








All metal, thus affording no harbor for dust or ver- 
min, will fit any bedstead eighe but thirty Po pounds. 
Ia strong, very elastic and durable, Sent. 

repaid, on receipt of bedstead Soe S 
folibwing pri rices: 


For Bedsteads, 


87 8 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. 3in-. 8 


2 ft. 6 8 tt. 
a tf, ¢ 12-8 4ft. Bin. to4 ft. 8 


3° 6 in. ° 8 


OPEN FOR USE. 
CLOSED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 





As one third of our lime ie spent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
veriod. Ar easy bed, insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect reat, better fits us for the labors and enjoyments 
of the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New Yo 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPEN FROM MAY TO OCTOBEK. 

This favorite Resort has been placed in excellent 
condition, It has every convenience and comfort for 
the accommodation of families and transient guests. 
House modern and first-class. Address, 


W. H. McCAFFREY, Prop. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in elegance 
of finish, en of appointments and on 
eoeness. is beautifully located, mple 

ounds, ous the principal eprings, he hotels and ‘Park. 
First- class TURKIS and other Baths. 
Open a)] the year, and , te patronized. 


MANHANSET HOUSE 


AND COTTAG 
SHELTER ISLAND, et I.. 
This beautiful sea-side Summer ce will open 
in June. For diagrams of rooms and cottages call upon 


or address 
E. N. WILSON, Proprietor, 
“ The Langham,” Fifth Ave. and 62d St., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 














THE !NDEPENDENT 


luas for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . - 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 


by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed we = x 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ............ssscssecssoeeee 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, i6x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20. . soccscccccns 2 
EDWIN M, STANTON. ‘Bixe, ‘6x30... eeeevescccccee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ...++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 pages, Price.. 15 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN, ” “Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. 50 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, ‘tobe addressed ‘to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

251 Beentwen New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


az Numbers (postage free).. ae 
39 (@ mos.) (postage ‘free. coocee © BO 
26 = (6 mos.) —— 

17 - (4 mos.) 

13 (3 mos.), 

4 ‘ (1 month), 

2 aed (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

ONE FOMILANCE. .......0cccccescccccesssseccccccses 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 

ONO PEMIAMCD. ..0.000000 ccccccesscccccssovssecsoecs 700 
One subscription three years..............-. «e+ 7 06 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

in one remittance...... ..... 
One subscription four years... 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, in 

CBD PRIOR, cee cocceccccccccccssscocceses +» 1000 
One subscription five years... ovevccconses ei Ow 
Apy number over five at the s same e rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,*. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
te” Make ail remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisTeReD LETTER, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to rewister tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


the expiration st their subs “fabel ‘on’ th } ng is always 
Ja! 


© renew two or three 9 = reviou 
to o paper, aid 0 ren that no loss of numbers may 


OTH RECEIPT of the gener isa sufficient specie 
for the FIRST subscri Son. Receipts for m 
remitted to Le ty MG subscriptions are indicated | 

6 change tA oe expiration oP the oe ee! 
low ticket fae at he paper, ch chan, 
pete either the first A sosokl week after the mon 

8 received. But when a postage stamp i the’ money 
theeoetpe willbe went TOO. N 0. 188 Fleet St 

enere. ee! Set, 
are our nts Lt saunas to X.. 2. subscri 


and adve mente. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


—$ $e ———_______. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OrHeRr first-class publications and periodicals can 








WINDSOR HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Opens about June Sth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 

hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
= convenient to all the springs and places of inter- 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Complete in all its Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234. 
HENRY CLAIR. Lessee 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 








be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
licatfdns and clubbing rates of same 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGA'TE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





Granary Advertieomente, Business Notwe 
O. veccce vecccccacees 
4 times (one month). .70c. toe, | 4 t s times (one a ; month): ‘se 
13 three months)é5c. 13 
“ (six ye0c, 26 (six pe 750 


26 
a 6“ «(twelve “ ic, 2 = (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Weekly Blarket Review.” 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
[For the Week ending Friday, June 12th, 1886.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice......... ... 6 @12% 
Santos, Fair to Good....... AA Fy 
SB o's coccsieee weveteide eb Keséboesed 12 @20 
Mocha........ seuees “i ionnsake eevee 164G@174¢ 
Maracai éosasuatiad assacgees, TEE 
Laguayra.......... cedeiée dececsede -. TR@WK 
TEA. 
PINS. ct cbuwsccassncoste sesseéee ant 4 
Yo Bscccdecocseeepegboes o--14 @ 
—~ dep e000 cee Sekewen seeces ococtane Ge 
Gumpowder........ cee covcccscees 18 @65 
Leneion sbassencnehsesieenebetel aCe 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.........- ial —@ 5% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... oeqbonncere cosee —@ 1% 
Ri divicdecoccscevecsss —@ 1 
Powdered 6K%@ 1% 





WBicbadvcscrscseesssonsneuses> o+--18 @20 

0 ee .-- 18 @2l 

6 GEOOSTY... ccccccccccgsccccegeses 20 @25 
Porto Rico........ occcnecoesesvueses 20 @38 
New Orleans..... osesesqeaseueawé oee+e35 @52 
Geo sas tiadh toe, oat OR. -8400@ 450 
pram Be, Bes 6400006000 . 800@ #50 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ - 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ - 10 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........+ . 800@ 8 60 
Box Herring...........+e0+ ~—- 8@—28 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 








FiouR 
Bour Extras and pers - 4 a@ti 00 
i Sere rear eoceanes @ 3 20 
Su O BOEING ..cccccccees a 80 @ 3 40 
Ohio, Ind., _ ,lll., Super- 
fine Winter............. 825 @ 3 70 
No. 1 Extra, se camonionwe 395 @510 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 3 20 @ 3 50 
Minneso' BN vaancesd 850 @ 4 35 
Spring “Patents”. 4€5 @ 5 40 
Good to “C oice Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 840 @ 38 50 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
i deiinaanneencabannes 340 @ 3 175 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (shi ip'g), 845 @ 3 95 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 00 @ 5 15 
Missouri and Ill, choice.... 4 50 @ 4 90 
“ fancy.... 480 @ 6 15 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 25 @ 4 50 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 5 60 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 30 @ 5 15 
Extra... .cccccoce ocbeceeeees 440 @ 4 60 
505 @ 6 25 
400 @ 6 50 
260 @ 29 
+» 375 @4 2 
290 @ 3 20 
335 @ 340 
.« 835 @— — 
(3 @— 1 04 
01 @— 1 02 
u2@— 1 0234 
@— 62}4 
44 @— — 
46 @— — 
4 @—— 
15 —@—78 
— —@—— 
@ 1 45 
— @170 
@ 140 
Green, prime, #bush,...... 120 @— — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess.........., 1175 @— — 
New Mews...........00- —— @il7 
Family Mess, City...... - 1100 @ 12 00 
— Mess, Western.... 1075 @— — 
D. 8., Long Clears...... poseastne — @ 5% 
te Short Clears.........s+0s: — @ 6% 
D. 8., Shoulders......... cpneense 5X@ 5% 
Our Mats: 
Smoked Hams......... . — 10K@ — 11 
ee woe = OG — — 
(We p— oa F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ib6.,......+++006.8 — 7244@8 — 773¢ 
Bhoris, 60 Ibs... teres _ @ — 1% 
iddling, -- @ — Ww 
Sharps, Ane.........0.-+. — 9 @ 100 
Rye Feed ..........- cee —— @ — 8 
Screenings.......+.+.+0+5. — 50 @ — 80 


Oil Meal, per ton.......... — — @ 4200 
sane tank, per ton.. 2500 @ #75 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 Ibe ° 105 @81 10 


Hay, No, 2, good, ‘ oes —— @|@— 9 
Hay, ne §, modiam » “ _ = @® — 90 

a) pping y eocee @—--— 
ay’ lance “4 O16 @ — 80 


Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —80 @ — 85 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ “ .... —95 @ 100 
Straw, No. 2stye ‘“ eee —10 @— 15 





Straw Oat “4... —55 @ — 60 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTEK. 


Oreamery, oa flea Neat iy ~ ar} 
“6 ordinary to prime.........++- 
Half-firkin tubs.......-;cccceccsseseoeess 16 





W 
Western imitation Oreamery.......-++++ = 





LARD. 
Steam réfined, per Ib..........8— 7 @— — 
Continent .......ccceseceeees ——— @— 1% 
South American,...........+% 1%%@— — 
CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy........... seoee 136@ 1% 
State factory, light skims, prime to 
Gs oo 0n0c0nesateunsscaaereun s@ 1% 
State factory, skims, fair to good, .. @ 6% 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ m @ 6% 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good......... «~ 5 @ 6K 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... M@ 144 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... ..\14 @ 14% 
Western, ethcns pupeocedoans + oe 1K@ 14 
RR ee peneve sale —- @— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 11 


Chickens, Philadelphia, per 9G 40 @— iO 
Chickens, State and Western...—30 @— 40 


000009 oh<anendaelécatevdn .- 8 @ 18 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, Bermuda....... epee £00 @ 4 5O 
Potatoes, new, Southern........ 150 @400 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate,.... 1 50 @ 1 75 
Spinach, per dbl.........0++- — 40 @— 650 
Asparagus, per dozen baunches,. 1 25 @ 2 00 

OS, POP CPR .. o'o co ccace cee -—% @ 100 
Tomatoes, ¥la., per bush....... 1 25 @ 2 25 
Radish, L. L, per 100 bunches. .— 40 @— 50 
Green Peas, per WEE ccccccvvesee 200 @ 8 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl.... 
Strawberries, per qt.. ooee 
Cherries, por Ib........6++es008 
Peunuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per BD. ca clecceccee 
yo fea 
Huckleberries, per qt........+- 


DOMESTIC DRIED "RUT. 
ADBNEE, 0500s ccresccveres cccsces om Bee 
Peaches, Peelod...........+++08 —8 @—11 
Peaches, Unpeeled............+ 

Peaches, Evaporated........... 
Blackberries........ .. «. 











WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“ Fine “ 





26° @ 
“ Coarse and quarter blood. ...20 @28 
N. a, and Ind., washed X and 


eee ee EEEES TS eeee eee eee 


N. Pe Mich., and ind., No. i = & 


“ “ “ 





poh 28 @338 











Ohio, Tenn., and W, Ya. X and XX...40 @43 
a a —s nena ro p+ 
a “ No2.... 85 @40 
sad “ ‘  comraon,. ..80 @%4 

Burry at value. LB. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 

Soluble Pacific Guano.,........ $38 00@40 00 

Nitrate of Soda, per lb......... 2% 

Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 8% 

Sulphate of Potash............ 40 00 

Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 

NS cin. 3.5 obni acm okeatetn bes 15 00 

Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 

H. J, Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 

Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat © | Neeadeany Ganee 47 60 
Comes © cccusssccents 46 50 
AA Ammoniated “paensuigg 

phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 

Baugh & Sons’ Specialties ; 

Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs............. 8u 00@385 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs..........006 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

nn TEETER Cee oe ee 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 

Mea!, per 2,000 lbs...... - 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 

Standard Supe rphosphate, . . 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@25 00 
U.S. Phosphate,.........++++ 29 00@31 00 
GEOURG BOS ccc cccccccesce 81 00@33 50 
Cresent Bone........-s+00: 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco * : p 

Buck wheat * 

Mapes F, and P, G, Co,’s Specialties : 

Potato Manure........sereccere 48 00 
Corn whales Fe sceces tose 46 00 
Pembetta Ns: dcsvesitvsewcskeons 60 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 
ties: 
Homstead Superphosphate, . 40 00 
Homstead Tobacco Grower. . 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A, L, Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano,, 86 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 
Williams, Clark & Co,’s Special- 
ties : 
Americus Superphosphate.. 88 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 82 00 
Americus Potato ae. 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ conte for Pot aad 


53¢@6 for Pearl, 
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THE GHEAT ADIERICAN TEA CO., 


P. 0. Rox ve er and & Vasev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 
Types, »Burons, Slat” Cases, ota, Cheane, Fetatr 
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VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
180 Fulton, and 6 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Iusurauce, 


OHIO TONTINE INVESTIGATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue exa mple set by the Tontine investi- 





gation committee from Albany has not been 
lost, it appears; for, about two weeks ago, a 
committee from the Ohio State Senate ar- 
rived in New York, taking apartments at 
the Windsor, which, as may be remarked 
for the benefit of persons unfamiliar with 
New York, ranks among the palatial hotels 
of the city. The gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee were promptly located in an elegant 
parlor on the ground floor, overlooking 
Fifth Avenue. 
they said they had come because the Sen- 


In response to inquiries, 


ate had sent them; they knew nothing 
about Tontine as yet, and had not decided 
which company to take up first; the people 
of Ohio were somewhat befogged on the sub- 
ject, and the Senate had thought it best 
that a committee should go and look into 
the subject, so that the public might be 
satisiled. 

We suppose nobody aceds to be reminded 
that this investigation is arrant nonsense. 
To take a case nearly parallel, suppose 
there is uneasiness felt respecting the 
construction and stability of the Brooklyn 
bridge, and it is questionable whether the 
builders of that structure are honest and 
competent. This feeling reaches the legis- 
lature, and that body picks out a half dozen 
men from the rural districts, who never 
saw a suspension bridge and are ignorant 
of the elementary principles of bridge- 
building and metals; they are ignorant, but 
they will begin with the alphabet and mas- 
ter the whole subject, and then they will 
inform the people. So they call on the 
bridge engineers, who tell them what they 
please, set before them maps and figures, 
and can make the subject take just such an 
aspect as they like. Would not such a 
procedure be justly indicated as a farce? 
And would anybody but a legislature de- 
pute a set of men, confessedly ignoramuses 
as respects a particular subject, to go and 
investigate that subject, especially when 
there are others who are experts, whose 
official duty it is to keep informed, and to 
keep legislatures and people informed upon 
that subject? 

The Senate at Watrhington has a vicious 
custom of * investigation” during the in- 
terim between sessions. One committee 
goes to Long Branch, for instance; one, 
to Saratoga; another to California and 
Puget Sound; another, to the Yosemite 
Valley; another to Lake Superior; and so 
on. They “investigate” something or other, 
but they never report, or, if they do, they 
make a perfunctory report to which nobody 
pays, or is expected to pay, any attention. 
These trips are mere Summer excursions,in 
which each senator (except, perhaps, a few 
who retain inconvenient and old-fashioned 
jdeas of honesty) takes his turn, this jun- 
keting being charged to account of the 
** contingent fund” of the Senate—an ac- 
count which, it is understood, is dealt 
with in totals, and must not be particular- 
ly inquired into. The Ohioans have come, 
of course, to doa little junketing in the 
metropolis in the leafy month of June. They 
will discover nothing, but they will have a 
good time. 

Who will pay the bill? The policyhold- 
ers of the Equitable, New York, and United 
Sta‘es Life, one or all, will be expected to. 
It is an interesting fact that the gentlemen 
have come under the convoy or patronage 
of Superintendent Reinmund, of Ohio. The 
significance of this fact, according to the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, is that thus 
the good-time gentlemen come as attachés 
or deputies of the department, since in no 
other way can an excuse be found for fas- 
tening their bills upon the investigated com- 





panies. The Ohio law substantially, like tbat 
of other states, directs the superintendent 
to ‘‘ make, or cause to be made by some per- 
son by him for that purpose appointed,” an 
investigation when he has reason to suspect 
the accuracy of any statement by any com- 
pany doing business in the state. We think 
that, unless Mr. Reinmund has really, as 
the Weekly Underwriter professes ability to 
show, put himself on record as having a 
very high opinion of the companies now 
eyed as victims of pleasure, it will be quite 
impossible to show that he has no reason 
to suspect. The discretion is broad; he has 
‘* reason,” when he chooses to say he has; 
the sufficiency of the reason is for his own 
determination. Similarly sweeping are the 
tariff laws, which empower appraisers to 
seize and detain merchandise whepever they 
suspect undervaluation—that is, whenever 
they please. But as the Ohio law requires 
the superintendent to appoint ‘‘ skilled and 
competent persons,” Mr. Reinmund’s com- 
plaisance toward his legislative pleasure- 
seekers may possibly involve him in un. 
pleasant criticisms. 

Is this sort of thing to gradually become 
general and periodic? If not, why not? 
If the investigators do not pay their own 
bills, no foreign potentate will do it; they 
must be paid by the people of the particu- 
lar state, or by the policyholders of the 
companies. Dividends in life insurance are 
not what they once were. Do policyholders 
like their further depletion by investiga- 
tion raids which are unasked by any respec- 
table public opinion, and can produce no 
benefit? We have here the beginnings of a 
new “industry.” It may be better opposed 
now than after it has grown stronger. 
The companies directly concerned are too 
large and firm to need to defer to a possi- 
ble misconstruction of their motives if they 
take the attitude of resistance to compul- 
sory entertainment of unasked and unde- 
sired guests. 


_—— oo 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


How earnestly we have contended that a 
few years afford no test of the success and 
permanence of any insurance organization, 
these columns are a record. To the plea 
that assessment societies break down early, 
it has been alleged in answer that there are 
many in Great Britian which have not done 
so, and alleged lists of such have been 
printed and paraded. The accuracy of 
these lists, and the likeness of the societies 
included in it to those in America must 
first be shown beyond challenge; and then 
will remain the question of possible consid- 
erations which may prevent repetition in 
America of what has been successfully 
done in Europe. Absolutely the only plea 
which can abate the force of the fact that 
there are no old societies here is to success- 
fully show that none have had time to grow 
old. When this allegation is made it will 
be in order to cite those that would now be 
old—if they had only lived. 

Even the oldest are decaying. The 
United Brethren Mutual Aid, of Leb- 
anon, Pa., is an instance. This Society has 
been genuine in writing definite policies 
and paying them; it was founded, and has, 
doubtless, been conducted, in sincerity ; its 
misrepresentations have been comparative- 
ly few, and we can easily admit many of 
them to be unintentional. This Society 
started just fifteen years ago, and its mo- 
tives deserve success; but its permanence 
is impossible. The following figures from 
the Pennsylvania reports exhibit the pro- 
cess of decay: 

M'b'rship Meanam't Death Death rate No.of 


atendof of ins'ance claims cost per with- 
each year, during year, paid. $1,000, drawals. 


1874.. 7,038 86,373,000 $7f,000 = 11.80" 390 
1875.. 9,900 9,600,000 134,600 14.10 742 
1876... 12,102 18,467,000 167,000 12.40 770 


1877... 14,237 
1878... 13,826 


18,079,500 302,102 16.70 1,658 
21,241,500 399,168 18,90 8,270 


1879.. 12,409 19,958,000 461,014 43.20 8,381 
1880.. 12,684 18,755,000 473,206 25.20 1,235 
1881... 12,069 18, 119,250 510,947 28.20 1,260 
1882.. 10,947 16,589,250 484,190 29,20 2,205 
1843.. 9,662 14,446,000 498,700 34,70 2,062 


*Ratio of death-cost to mean amount at risk. 











ONE GATE AND MANY ROADS. 


A ouriovs little leaflet, published by the 
Traveler's Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, gives a startling collection of varieties 
of accidental injuries, on which claims have 
been paid by that Company. Few people 
realize the varied scope of such casualties. 





“They have,” says this document, ‘‘in- 
volved every part of the body from scalp 
to toes; have occurred through every in- 
strumentality, animate or inanimate, from 
babies to oxen, from tacks to hydraulic 
presses, from tea-kettles to locomotives; 
in every department of life, at home and 
abroad, at work and at play, day and night, 
walking and riding, in one’s occupation 
and out of it.” It cites cuts, stepping on 
sharp articles, and running them into hands 
and fingers, striking tools into the flesh, 
getting limbs or body mashed, bruised, 
pierced, kicked, bitten, broken, sprained, 
or crushed; eyes hurt, falls and slips, rid- 
ing and driving accidents, burns and 
sealds, accidents from fire-arms, from 
burning buildings, railroad and elevator 
accidents, drowning, etc., etc. Its own 
part toward the alleviation of these hurts 
has been to pay out some $7,700,000 for 
them, $949,000 of which was in 1884. Out 
of 115,000 then insured in it, it paid claims 
on 17,850, or over one-seventh of the 
whole; certainly good evidence of prompt 
equity in adjusting the claim. 


< 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tuis company is vigorously prosecuting 
its work of preventing boiler explosions, so 
far as is possible, by thorough and careful 
inspections. It has just entered upon its 
nineteenth year. During this period it has 
made more than 500,000 inspections of 
boilers; 3,700 of the boilers inspected were 
found in such dangerous couditions that it 
became necessary to discontinue their use. 
It would be difficult to estimate the benefit 
which steam users, and the public gener- 
ally, have derived from the work of this 
company. Steam boiler explosions are 
usually attended with great destruction to 
property, and often to life as well. Hence, 
a well-organized institution of this charac- 
ter, under intelligent management, has be- 
come a necessity. But inspection is not 
all. It issues policies of insurance on all 
boilers inspected and under its care, cover- 
ing loss or damage arising from boiler ex- 
plosions. Thus its work of inspection is 
guaranteed by such policies. Having a 
pecuniary interest in each and every boiler 
under its care, it has a strong incentive to 
see that thorough and careful inspections 
are made. A visit to the Home Office of 
this Company shows, in addition to its in- 
surance department, a draughting room 
well equipped for designing and pre- 
paring plans of the various types of 
boilers, with a view to economy and 
safety. In its experimental room will 
be found a collection of parts and pieces 
of exploded boilers, which are care- 
fully studied with a view of ascertaining 
the character of the material and the prob- 
able causes of the explosions. In the lab- 
oratory, water from all parts of the country 
is analyzed to determine its fitness for use 
in boilers. Thus we see that this business 
is conducted on a scientific and intelligent 
basis, and the advice which its patrons re- 
ceive cannot be otherwise than valuable. 

From the late report of the superintend- 
ent of insurance of this state, we find the 
financial standing of the Company to be 
sound. It has a paid-up cash éapital of 
$250,000, and assets of $505,273.81. 











INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
69th Semi-Annual ney Jan, 1st, 1885 


CASH CA PITAL... seevecesecooeses . ee 8% 
ihe 47 89 


$1 -851,.597 39 








ins 
Reserve for all other I liabilities, 
Net Surplus......cssccccscecess 


Policyholders in this 
a rade BA antics FOND LAW 
X . President, 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOOK, Sec. GEO. C, HOWE, Asst. Sec 


1861. 


Massachusetls Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
M. V. B. EDGERLYV. ?d Vice-President and 
Manager ot Agencies. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JANUARY TH, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the Slat December, 184, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1384, to 3lst December, 18#4,..... $3,958,039 44 


ies on eetisiee not marked off Ist 





» BBE. .cccccccccccccccccscccecece 1,447,755 70 
Total Marine Premiums....,..........-+-++ ~_ 85,405,796 14 “ 
Premiums parked off from Ist January, 
1844, to Slat December, 1684... ......... . $4,066,271 04 04 
Losses paid during the same 
Segnccccosocoecorooese $2,109,919 20 
Returns of in : 
ums and =. 
penses.. - {787,78 7389 40 
The Dat Company has the the following Assets, 
United States State of New York 
Steck, L. ° , and other Stocks. . $88,776,686 00 
Loans ks and otherwise.. 2,006,100 00 


Stoc 
Real Estate Or fiat due the Company, 


estima 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 
Cash in Bank,......0ce.0-++ 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represcntatives, on and after Tuosday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Slat December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F:fth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


J.D. JONES, MUND W. CORLIES, 
UHARLES ENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES 1 RLES H.M 

DAVID L. Nk, WinLiaM BRYOE, 
BORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A.A. RAVE AMES G, DE FOREST. 
WM. gr 1s, CHARLES D, LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, B. CODDINGTON 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THUR 
HORACE GRAY, IAM D T, 
WILLIAM E£. DODG@ JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 

©, A. HAND, EORGE BLI183, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEB WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
OHARLES P. BU HDETT, ISAAC B 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't. 





Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Ratizeada, Express and Ineur- 
ance Com panies can ob’ 

SOF “SUR Beryshir 
from this Semone at m e Bonds of 
t York, y are accepted by the courts of the State 
of New 


DENT POLICIES 


insurin A cine or disab inju Full in- 

formation a3 to details of the agente, 

JOHN M. ORANE, Bee. mF af. J. HEL LLAS, Asst. Sec, 

Geo, 8. Coe, . G, Willia J. D, Vermiiye, 
% ope, ‘- 4 David 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $9,663,884 29 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
ual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forf. A their value, 


Agen’ to 
— 5. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


senntedapertygen rening-erpiags 


eepesccvocccocecs qoee $12,031,330 22 
. 2,972,149 83. 15,008,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


—— 3 by Death and Matured Endow- 
$84,000,668 00 





pividends, Surrender Vaiues, and’ Annu: 













2,482,078 30 
812, 7 
Total Paid Seer eaticen.... --87,194.787 OT 
Dividend on Ca) 7,000 
Premium on Sesuritics charged off... 777: 314,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, fo ani 
Excnan = Lesnemeesresesbespesesecces ee 1,215,549 91 
Re 1,040,641 10 
State, County, and City Taxes........... ° 125,971 01 
Total Disbursements............ 89,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 41st, 1884, to 
SE Cs ox rccccccecesctstnsd $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages ee eres $15,494,726 72 
New York Re state, including the 
Equ table Building and purchases un- 
Se Pinan chntstnnteacennereninse 6,676,095 11 
United Stat ‘Stocks. State Hag ity 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized b e 
laws ot the State of New York........... 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured b: Bonde and Stocks 
(market value, B7,160,057,00)...... 2000000 5,319,641 08 
Real tstate outside the State ‘of New 
York, including purchases under tore- 
closure and Society’s Buildings in other 
GEREND. an cncgoocccascancccopeggevcccecesoccecs 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at 
interest ; and in transit (since received 
| ree 6,073,951 86 
Commuted Commissions,.................. 210,372 29 
Bue am Agents on account of Pre- 

a ceabbn seu oeneasbpannnediensnnascaene 112,083 67 
Eaterens and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

Ly _— premiums id in advance 

Cee 382,727 Ov 
pete Sood Premiums... 1,071,294 wu 
Total Asset, _Decouber 

1884. EE ies.008 54 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Outstsading Pol- 
icies at 4 dea CONE... ..0000 847,549,728 44 


= by. eath (proefs not 
rtec 128,580 WU $47,678,308 44 


somes December 31, 1884. $10,483,617 10 
Of which tee \ Dropestion ‘contribute 4 (as 
oft on. puted ) by Policies in nce. $4,074,756 10 
hich the proportion contributed ( 
ae b puted) by Policies in Tontine A. is 6,408,861 60 


$10,483,617 10 10 
Upon the New York State Standard ss er 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... %1 »730,332 73 
written in 


New Assurance 

BOB ccccccsscesesccee oggeeeseces $84,877,057 OU 
Total Outstanding § Insur- 
cengundbaniananddsdbwentaedae’ $300,409,171 OO 

INCREASE OF 1884 tag rer 
Premium Incom 
purples, Legal WNtandard... wanes Be H 
Be cesnccccccencenssencesecerec stones 5. e203 
c “eee Claims.. in 

From the undivided surplus, contributed b poli 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends will 
be declared, available on settlement ot next annual 
premium. to ordinary Por teibated by ites From 
the undivided surplus Contes policies in the 
Tontine c seas, the amounts app! licable to to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective anne premiams become due. 


Eo. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CIsE, { Actuaries. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBENs, Sec, 
BANE icchcctssosecces ss0v08 817,095,567 10 
14,700,116 37 


Total Surplus. ..82,395,450 a3 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com- 
Endowment —— for preciesly the 

same premium heretofore cha for whole Lite Pol- 














ash surren er gad wuts up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 
Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
on application at Company's Office, 


___ POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 








| Philadel 
ica ae ANNOAL STATEMENT, 


pang all claims....,.svvseseseseseoeeeeesnsnses ger. 447 61 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


* Endowments,........... 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6 6 734,955 14 





Now Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... , $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cush AssGOs...ccccrsecees $59,283,753 57 
te re cm 


4,371,014 90 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 





Surplus by State Standard 


(eatimated)......cceceees $10,000,900 
Policies in force...........+ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 





Income from Interest, 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,188,984. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. ‘Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,900,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753. Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

’ 8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Bycidont 


A. HUNTINGTON, i Met. Dipsotems. 


STATE MENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 






















































































GI avis s cccccsksesadeaddicnvencnvepstoenstssexscscstantnaiee $108,876,178.61 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. _|_Payments. No. | Payments. 
Aneto in force, Jen. Annuities in force, om. 
= SAAR 61 $23,134 31  § Re RR 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annuiti 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. 2,904 44 
Annuities Issued. . 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,505 97 || 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
a ae 110,990] — $842,946,032 ee eae 114.804] — $351,789,285 
Ma deceninsy'eqau . reer aniges: r R 
Risks Assumed... ...."| 11°194 44,675,989 || Risks Terminated.......| 7,380]  25/889'736 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 || B id Death Claims....... .. .. 226,820 83 
* Premiums received........ 1378501958 43 ||“ ac Matured Endowments... . erivet 99 
“ Interest and Rents...... 245,059 98 1 Total claims—~ t 
© © jewiint css 26,926 08 
nnuities......... bikch tens 
ae ivi ts sitniehsheckon 8,141,164 12 
~~ = ay oy Policies and 8,087,006 17 
Total paid Policy-hola- } . 
ers—$18,923, 19 
- © mmissions, (payment 
of current an — 
gulsnment of saeare.. 907,846 19 
* © Premium ch off 07 
Purchased... ok 1,18, 172 38 
oA 2 Taxes and Assessmen Hy to | 61 
° nses.. oe fee ee ee 
np ance to New Account 97,000,918 63 
$114,067,427 27 $114, 067,497 Pd 
Dr. Balance Sheet Or. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || B Bonds Secured, by Mortgages 
“ Claims by death not aS nod oe. 862,387 00 d reper $46,978,527 96 
“ Premiums ~~ in ad 27,477 36 . United Staten and qiner. Gents 84,522,822 00 
” ey Contingent Guar- « jcene ca Collaterals. . , 6,898,387 50 
beses eoveccesesesee. «QUERIED “ Real Estate....... ....+ ..:+++. 10,288,608 04 
“ Cash in Beaks and Trust Com 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums ns deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
« Pregene te in transit principally 190.714 Bt 
or December......... . vss. 
o Guspenge * "Account pe Opeveceges 37,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 














is over $12.000.000, 
From the Surplus, as ap 
ticipating Policy which sha! 


Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuec D, Bascock, 
Georcs S. Cor, 

oun E, Deve in, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
Jamas C, Hotpen, 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WixuiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Frepericx H. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 

Otiver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smitn, 


Rospert OLyrHant, 
Georce F, Baker, 

Benj. B. SHeRMAN, 
= Tuompson, 


NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


in the Balance Sheet, a Grins will be apportioned to each par- 
be in force at tts anniversary in 1885. 


inne) cisngdodecviniasacineconee babi KaSdecoccbune: oendecacones eee 0 soveeees ees +108,876,178.61 
New YORK, January 21, 1885. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Hermann C, von Post, Joux H, Suerwoop, {uuses T. Davies, 
Samuet E, Sprouts, GrorGe C. Ricuarpson| Grorce H, ANDREws, OBERT SEWELL, 


S. Van Renssecagr Crucer 
Cuarves R, Henverson, 
Georce Buiss, 

Rurus W. Pecknam, 

Ws, P, Dixon, 


uDLEY OLCoTT, 
J. Hopart Hernice, 
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MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


At the end of the 4 ears the Company 

will return to the holder in cash..............+ 0 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance have ~ 

Bec for 2 y t Ge as cost 823 90 

or 61,68 for $1,000 insurance ear, Or, if the policy 

be not surrendered at the end. of th the 


f 13} ,006, 4005, Any Syeme amount 


ropo 
These sees its are not estima’ ted, but are fixed ina 
positive nen” the full face of the Tolicy mean- 
While © belng Daya le in the event of the death of the 
assured. is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or _Pald-u Vi bei G 
he terme oft 7c New" ork. nn sa 


For Bhai and other ages and amounts, and algo 
Se Wand 15 year plans, write to or avvlv at: he 
office. 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = «© wresident, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 














THE CONTINENTAL 


Wied to 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A.8 We 
t. 
= 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ae ia ER | ae 


Total Assets, a Lat, 1885...99,546,012 6 


I. REMSEN LANE. Vise-Prost and Beoy. | "AH 




















CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogniintat {Brookis or Gaur ad Montague Btn 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,053,694 10 
Reserve for all ether ciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus. ...........cccceseseeeees 1,635,221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1885..84.938.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000, 


DIRECTORS: 
GHO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
J. CO. Moore, “y eT ae 





Sec, Broowiyn Dep't 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, A» Avs’t Sec. 
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THE BONNIE WEE BIRD. 


BY OHARLES MACKAY, 








Taxre came a wee bird out of the West 
And sat on the apple bough, 

The day was young, and the song he sung 
Was *‘ Now!” forever “‘ Now. 

Now is the time for joy and youth, 
Now is the time to mate, 

Now is the time to be blithe of heart ; 
For the evening cometh late.” 


O, foolish, fond and bonnie wee bird! 
There is danger in the air. 
Though the rosebuds grow aud the breezes 
blow, 
The fowler spreads his snare, 
And if thy life be nothing but song, 
Without a shadow of care, 
His wiles are many, his art is strong, 
He may seize thee unaware! 
Lonnon, ENGLAND. 


_ 


ONLY ONE KILLED. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 








Op Nurse Edwards sat un the tiny porch 
of the gardener’s lodge, tranquilly knitting, 
with her spectacles, as usual, pushed high 
up under hercap. She had been told that 
it was a rest to remove them from her eyes 
occasionally, though whether the relief 
were to the eyes or to the glasses she could 
not exactly remember; in either case, how- 
ever, she felt it her manifest duty to spare 
them all she could. 

It was a glorious Summer afternoon, 
and from her wicker chair she looked out 
over a wide expanse of velvet lawn, luxu- 
riously shaded here and there with clumps 
of venerable trees, in whose branches the 
birds were bolding high carnival. But 
Nurse Edwards did not hear the birds; for 
there was a cricket just under the ledge of 
the verandah,who had quite as much to say 
as they, and who had no one but her to say 
itto; nor did she need to look over the 
lawn for her sunlight, when a beam had 
come purposely to seek her out, and was 
lying across her lap, like a long needle, trem- 
ulously waiting to be taken up and fitted to 
some wonderful golden work. It is only 
discontented people who must search afar 
for their pleasures. Nurse Edwards found 
all that she required close to her feet. 

Presently she put down her knitting, and 
sat stiffly upright, with a look of recogni- 
tion on her placid face, that took the place 
ofa smile, and seemed to express almost 
more of pleasure. She had caught the 
sound of coming footsteps—light, dancing, 
happy steps, that could only belong to a 
child, or to one who had not yet unlearned 
childish gladness; and, truly enough, the 
slender figure of agirl, still in her teens, 
soon appeared around the corner, and ina 
moment more had bounded breathlessly to 
her side. 

**Eh, Miss Anna, dear,” said the old wo- 
man, fondly, taking the young girl’s hand 
and patting it affectionately, ‘‘what brings 
ye here in such haste the day?” 

**Oh! I couldn’t come slowly,” Annie re- 
plied, with that little, inconsequent laugh 
that indicates happiness rather than mirth. 
‘I don’t think I could walk to-day, if it were 
tosave my life. My feet wouldn’t let me if 
I asked it of them. Nursie—” she suddenly 
stooped and kissed the faded cheek— 
** Fred is coming to-day, and I’ve run down 
to meet him. He'll be at the gate in half 
an hour. The train is due at five o'clock.” 

The old woman took the pretty face be- 
tween her hands caressingly. 

**T can’t think how ye’ve so soon grown 
up to have a sweetheart, my bonnie dearie, 
ye that I’ve nursed on my knees and crooned 
tosleep this many a time gone, till I looked 
for ye never to outreach the cradle. Needs 
Was some on ye should be grown women 
in the end; and I didn’t say nothing against 
it when ‘twas only Miss Meg and Miss 
Caroline; but 1 did hope to keep the last 
born for myain. Eh! eh! 'Tisthe natural 
way of children. Here’s my Jem turned 
a man of a sudden, with a home to keep me 
in; him as I'd held a lad till it was no that 
easy to put faith in his beard even with 
my two eyes upon it. He’.! be getting him a 
sweetheart next, I tell him; but he says nay, 
he wants no sweetheart but his mother. 
My Jem’s a good lad. God bless him! And 
80 yeare looking for Mr. Fred, are ye, Miss 





Annie? And it’s for him that ye’re so gay 
in all your brave ribbons?” 

** Of course it’s for him,” returned Annie, 
joyously. ‘And am I quite fine enough, 
say, Nursie, dear? Will he say he never 
saw me lock as nice before?” 

‘** Ay, to be sure; that will he!” replied 
the old woman, fervently. ‘‘ Though it’ll no 
be the ribbons he’ll mark. He'll say as my 
Jem says when I put on my smart gown of 
a Sunday: ‘It’s the face I mind, Mother, 
and naught besides,’ he says. ‘ Ye look as 
well in the oldest gown ye wears, Mother,’ 
he says.” 

‘*T am afraid Jem is an arrant flatterer,” 
laughed Annie. ‘‘ You’ve positively grown 
conceited since you came to live with him. 
You had much better have stayed on with 
us at the house.” 

‘Nay, there’s nothing as could keep me 
from my Jem, now, Miss Annie, dear,” 
answered the old woman, soberly. ‘‘ He’s 
the only one left me of all I had, and my 
heart is set on him. It’s little I can do for 
him now I’m old, and my sight is ailing, 
and I’m no that quick I was on my feet; 
but it’s all in the way of Nature, he says. 
Them as sows in the Spring shall reap in 
the Fall, and I’m to reap now, whilst he’s 
to work at the sowing. A deal of trouble 
I’ve had in my day, but no finger’s touch 
will he let anear me in my old age, he says. 
Eh, but he’s a good lad. May Heaven grant 
ye a son like him, Miss Annie, when ye've 
stepped down out of the Spring-time yer- 
self.” 

‘** Yes, Jem’s very good,” assented Annie, 
carelessly. *‘Father says there isnot a place 
anywhere around so well kept as he keeps 
ours. Oh! hark! Isn’t that the train?” 

She sprang to her feet, throwing back 
her head and listening eagerly, with bated 
breath, raising an imperious little hand to 
silence all other sounds. It seemed as if, 
at this spoiled darling’s bidding, the very 
birds stopped singing and the leaves for- 
bore their rustling, all was suddenly so 
still. Nurse Edwards listened too, but less 
intently, and the chirping of the cricket 
beneath the piazza ledge was the only sound 
she caught. 

‘* Hey, what a noise he makes?” she said, 
admiringly, as Annie turned back with a 
gesture of disappointment. ‘If it’s them 
as is happiest sings loudest, yon fellow has 
the best of us all.” 

**Oh! will it never be five o’clock?” cried 
Annie, mindful only of her impatience. 
“This day has been a hundred days long 
already.” 

‘‘Now don’t ye be in a haste with Time, 
my dear,” said the old woman, reprovingly. 
** Ye’ll not hurry it, though ye fret it never 
so. We must just bide the time, my Jem 
says, and all things’ll come in turn—first 
life, then growth, then death. Things is 
best taken natural as they come. The rose 
that ye force ’ll only be sooner done blow- 
ing.” 

** But I can’t wait,” the girl complained, 
childishly. ‘I always want things 
immediately; and I want five o’clock this 
minute. What time can it be, Nursie? 
Oh! do say it’s five o’clock!” 

** It'll be nigh upon it, sure, by the slant 
of the shadows,” the old woman answered, 
peering out across the lawn. *‘ Ye can look 
ut the sun-dial yonder, if ye will.” 

‘** Nonsense,” rejoined Annie, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ Asif a stupid bit of wood and a 
rusty shadow kept any count of the time the 
train goes by. I'll look at the clock inside.” 

‘Then ye may spare yerself the trouble, 
my dearie; for the hands stopped at five 
minutes to seven this morning, exactly as 
my Jem started out for the city; and five 
minutes to seven it'll be till my Jem gets 
home, which may be the night or the mor- 
row. And I’ve been a thinking all the day 
as Isat here, how it’s with me and with 
everything about me just as it is with the 
old clock inside. It’s him that keeps us 
going; and we’re all run down and stopped 
together when he’s gone, biding the time 
till he comes back to right us.” 

** Then I wish he could-come back now 
and make it five o’clock,” sighed Annie. 
“Surely it must be five o’clock, and the 
train has come in without my hearing 
the whistle. I'll run down to the gate and 
wait there. Fred can’t be long now. 
Good by, Nursie. In five minutes more I 
shall be the very happiest girl in all the 
world!” ~ 





And before she had finished speaking, 
she was off, disdaining the roud, and mak- 
ing herself a puthless way across the lawn; 
laughing, dancing, bounding along with 
many a light spring and airy leap and merry 
twist, like a mountain brook too impetuous 
to run smoothly. The old nurse smiled in- 
dulgently, and, settling herself back in her 
chair, went contentedly on with her knitting, 
while the cricket again became the upper- 
most vound in her world, like a homely ac- 
companiment to the single music of her 
thoughts. 

Many more minutes than five went by 
uncounted, when, suddenly, from the direc- 
tion of the gateway , Annie again came run- 
ping, but not as she had run before. Very 
direct and straight she came. Her arms 
were outstretched as one who runs blindly ; 
her face, that had been so rosy, was white 
as death and strangely set, and she flung her- 
self into the old woman’s arms with a great, 
sharp cry. 

**O, Nurse! O, Nurse! The train is not 
in. There has been an accident. A man 
going by told me. And there has been 
one killed. Just a light accident! But there 
was one killed. Only one killed, the man 
said. O, Nurse! it is Fred. I know it is 
Fred! As certainly as that I am alive now, 
I know that it is my darling who is dead!” 

And the girl burst into a passion of 
stormy weeping, and would neither be 
comforted, nor listen to anything that her 
old friend said. 

‘“‘T tell you I know it is he!” she cried, 
with an agony of conviction in her voice 
that almost carried certainty with it. ‘It 
was like a knife through my heart the mo- 
ment the man spoke. At the word accident, 
I felt that Fred was dead, even before he 
said anything more. I tell you I know that 
it is he, as surely as if I saw him lying here 
before my eyes!” 

‘*Nay, nay, my pet, my darling, my 
heart’s dearie!” cried the old nurse, clasp- 
ing the girl to her breast and rocking back 
and forth with her as if she were a babe, so 
quickly does grief make children of us all. 
‘* How can ye know? Why borrow so sore 
a trouble asthis? Wait till the good Lord 
brings it to ye himself, and eases the 
weight of it by lending his own blessed 
hand tothe burden. What should start ye 
beforehand to fear it?” 

**Oh! don’t you see?” Annie moaned. 
**Don’t you see? It is because I am so 
happy that I dread it. Iam too happy. I 
have never had a sorrow in all my life. Not 
one. I have everything I want. I haven’t 
a wish left to wish. My life is as bright as 
the year is long. And the happiness has 
got to stop sometime. Aren’t we always 
being told we must expect sorrow? That 
every one has to suffer? It isn’t natural to 
be so happy as I am. Sorrow has got to 
come tome, too; and I know it is coming 
now—in this way—this most terrible way 
of all. Iam to lose my very dearest. I am 
to lose Fred forever. And we were so 
happy together—oh! so happy! [loved him 
so! O, Nurse, Nurse! I can’t bear it!” 

‘*Whist, whist, my Bairnie! Don’t ye 
go to think the Lord begrudges ye your 
happiness in the blessings himself has give 
ye toenjoy. Don’t ye go to misjudge him 
80.” 

“Oh! if he has taken Fred from me—if he 
has—I shall hate him, I shall hate him!” 
cried Annie, wildly, clenching her slender 
hands. ** Oh! if Godis so cruel, so pitiless 
as that, I will never love him, never pray 
to him again, ne ver, while 1 live!” 

‘Annie, Annie! God help ye, ye don’t 
know what ye are saying!” exclaimed the 
poor old woman, with tears dropping over 
her withered cheeks. ‘‘How dare ye call 
him cruel? If he bids ye let go your heart’s 
dearest, what right have ye even so to set 
your will against him as made ye, and as 
works all things together for your good? 
My Jem says there’s a reason in all the 
Lord’s doings; it’s only our eyes as is weak 
and don’t always see plain. It’s wicked of 
ye to talk so, Annie, and I couldn’t a-bear 
it, only Jem says he is sure the Lord don’t 
listen when we speak that we don’t mean; 
and ye don’t mean what ye are saying now. 

Why, ye’ve just said there’s no blessing in 
the world as has been denied ye your life 
long, and yet now ye couldn’t take one 
sorrow from him if he sent it ye!” 

**Only not this one?” sobbed Annie, her 


‘Only not this! I could bear anything else; 
but only not this!” 

“*O, Annie! it’s no for us to say what 
shall be of the Lord’s sending. What he 
sends, good or bad, that must wetake; and 
it’s no for us to choose the what or the 
when. If one poor soul lies dead yonder, 
then there’s sorrow come into the world 
somewhere by reason of it. It’s so that 
some one must bear the grief ye say ye can- 
not, nor will not bear. Is others stronger 
than ye, then, that ye should be spared, and 
your pain be put on them? What right 
have ye, Annie, to claim to be spared, and 
take no part in the world’s trouble? The 
very trees has storms sent them, and stands 
up against them whilst they can. So them 
that God sends this sorrow to the day, 
whoever they chance to be, must e’en sub- 
mit their wills to it, and, as my Jem would 
say, may the gracious Lord lighten it to 
the heart he fixes it upon.” 

The old woman bowed her head reverent- 
ly as she spoke, and Annie looked up at her, 
half awed, though with cheeks still wet 
with rebellious tears. And just there, 
some one stooped over them and lifted the 
young girl to her feet, softly saying her 
name. Ah! what voice of all living could 
so say it save one? It was as if her lover 
had been given back to her from the very 
regions of the dead, and, after an almost 
frightened glance at him, Annie threw her- 
self upon his breast, with an inarticulate 
cry of relief and rapture. Perhaps when 
souls first meet in Heaven they feel some- 
what as she felt in that moment. 

But the young man gently unclasped her 
clinging arms, and, holding her hands in 
one of his, went nearer the old nurse, and 
stood looking down at her without speak- 
ing. 

‘“*O, Mr. Fred!” the old woman cried, 
catching his hand, while a look of such 
unselfish delight irradiated her wrinkled 
face as absolutely transfigured it. ‘The 
Lord be thanked that it is not ye who have 
been taken!” 

‘‘No, not I,” Fred said slowly, while she, 
in the relief that seemed to set all her senses 
free again, heard the cricket chirp, and saw 
how the golden needle of light had slipped 
away from her lap, and felt it where it lay 
bright and warm across her foot. ‘* Not 
I,” he said, ‘‘ but another.” And there he 
paused again, finding speech difficult, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder as if to steady 
her; and then, in despair at his own cow- 
ardice in breaking the news to her, he 
turned abruptly to Annie. ‘ Help her if 
you can, Annie,” he said. ‘Tell her. 
Jem was on the train, too. It is her Jem 
who was killed.” 

The old nurse spoke never a word. Did 
she understand? She felt a trembling; but 
she did not weep or moan or move by a 
hair’s breadth; only sat with her hands 
dropped helplessly in her lap, lookivg un- 
seeingly up at him who had brought the 
news. It seemed as if the silence could be 
felt. Annie had flung herself on her knees 
by the old woman’s side again, and was 
covering the poor old hards with vain 
kisses and vainer tears. Her heart was 
full of an intolerable pity, that took almos 
the shape of self-repro.ch. What words of 
comfort could she dare to speak to one who 
was old, and weak, and poor, and helpless, 
and who had lost, not one gift out of many, 
but the one only blessing she had ? 

For a few moments the stricken woman 
sat there speechless, aging visibly before 
their eyes in the first awful shock of the 
bereavement. She was as if she had gone 
deaf and dumb and blind in an instant, oF 
rather, as if, with faculties all overstrained 
and tense, she had been suddenly plunged 
into a sphere with which theirs had no 
communication. But after a time she 
roused herself with an effort, drawing 4 
long breath, and moistening her dry lips. 

‘‘Don’t fret for me, children,” she said, 
brokenly, with a wan smile, moving her 
hand, tremblingly, to Annie’s hair. ‘‘ Some 
one had to be taken, ye see, and some one 
has to suffer, and it’s better I than another; 
for I’ve not so long as some to wait. Ii’s 
near the closing of the day with me; 
the night will be upon me soon; and I 
don’t need the strength to bear it, as them 
as has but began the day. Don’t ye fret, 
Annie; don’t ye fret, dear. The Lord has 
laid his burden upon me; but bis hand will 





face hidden in the old woman’s dress. 


be under it when my oleect fail.” 
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She got up unsteadily, still smiling that 
faint, wan smile, and stood a moment look- 
ing uncertainly about her, as if trying to 
find herself in this strange world she was 
lost in, and, suddenly, the chirp of the 
cricket smote her ear, like a familiar sound 
from the friendly old world of the past, 
linking the then and the now together. 
The consciousness came slowly back into 
her eyes as her look wandered out over the 
lawn and the trees beyond, and then seemed 
to pass on to some point further still, per- 
haps beyond earth altogether, beyond 
death, beyond space, and beyond time. 
She seemed quite to have forgotten the 
presence of the others. 

‘* Ay, ay!” she mumured, softly. ‘I’ve 
not so long to wait as some. The Lord is 
full of love and mercy. It’s better I than 
another. And better Jem than one, may be, 
less ready.” 

And with that she turned and went into 
her little, desolate home, and closed the 
door; and the two left outside looked at 
each other silently, and then went mutely 
away together, saddened through all the 
happiness of their reunion. By what in- 
scrutable justice had this sorrow passed 
them by to fall on her? What is the mys- 
tic sign that so often turns aside the angel 
of woe from the abode of the happy, to 
sheathe his sword afresh in hearts that 
have already bled? Is it because they who 
have suffered most are stronger to endure 
again, being the quickest to discern the 
hidden blessing in the sting, and the surest 
of making it their own? 

Who can tell? Life is full of problems 
more unanswerable than this. 


San Remo, ITary. 
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NARCISSUS. 


BY NELL K. Mc ELHONE. 








LirrLe Narcissus leancd over the fountain— 
Lovely Narcisse, with his golden hair : 
“Pll stop just a minute 
To take a peep in it; 
For, surely — now, surely—nobody would 
care,” 
Quoth naughty Narcisse, 
In his white pelisse : 
‘‘Now, surely—now, surely— nobody would 
care.” 


Little Narcisse gazed long in the fountain. 
What -oh! what—do you think he saw there? 
Why, the silly young elf 
Saw his own little self, 
And thought be had never seen aught half so 
fair. 
This naughty Narcisse, 
In his white pelisse, 
Really thought he had never seen aught so 
fair. 


Nodding Narcissus grows by the fountain, 
‘Tis little Narcisse, with golden hair, 
Turned into a flower, 
By some fairy’s power. 
So, my golden-haired children, take care, 
take care! 
See naughty Narcisse, 
In his white pelisse, 
Turned into a flower. So take vare, take 
care! 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
-_> 


TOM WARREN'S BONFIRE. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT, 





“‘Fisn is a good ’eal like folks,” remarked 
old Seth Candish, in a soliloquizing tone, as 
he dexterously landed a fine trout and laid 
it, with his other victims, in the covered 
basket at his elbow. ‘‘ Or, to put it ’tother 
way,” he went on, warily dropping his fly 
again, ‘‘folks is a good’eal like fish. Ifa 
nice, temptin’ bait comes bobbin’ before 
their eyes, they never stop to think what’s 
behind it; an’ ’s a rool, the more temptin’ 
the bait the sharper the hook; remember 
that, Tommy, my boy.” 

‘“Tisn’t often that any bait tempting 
enough for one to snap at comes along in 
this quiet corner of the world,” said Tom, 
pushing back a broad-brimmed straw hat 
from his fresh, boyish face, and looking 
meditatively at his empty hook. ‘In the 
city, now, I suppose a fellow’d have all 
sorts of temptations thrown out to him.” 

‘‘Humph!” sniffed old Seth, with a 
little jerk on his line. ‘Don’t you go to 
flatterin’ yourself, Tommy, that there aint 
just as many temptations right here in 
Orinville as any one boy’ll care to tackle. 
By the time you’re as old as me, and ben 


Satan’s baits ’ll find us in one place as well 
as another; an’,’cordin’ to my thinkin’, the 
worst kind o’ temptation ’s them that 
nobody but the Lordan’ ourselves knows 
anything about. The Lord help us if we 
give in to’em! Iv’s like a fish swallerin’ a 
hook that slips off the line; he goes his 
way an’ nobody’s any the wiser; but I 
reckon he carries a sore spot as long as the 
hook stays there.” 

A sudden tightening of his line here 
broke the thread of Uncle Seth’s discourse ; 
and a moment later another trout lay 
floundering on the grass. 

‘‘ That makes a baker’s dozen; an’ that, I 
reckon, ’s about as many as Sally an’ me’ll 
care for,” he said, beginning to reel his 
line, ‘‘ an’ it looks so like rain I think I’ll 
be joggin’ along’. You'd better be start- 
in’, too, Tommy, if you don’t want to git 
wet.” 

‘* Just one more bite, Uncle Seth,” said 
Tom, as the old man picked up his basket 
and hobbled away. 

Old Seth Candish—*‘ Uncle Seth,” the 
boys called him—was the Izaak Walton of 
Orinville. He knew just where the finest 
fish were to be found, and under what con- 
ditions they were must likely to be caught. 
Even experienced anglers made it a point 
to ask his advice when planning a day’s 
fishing; and Tom Warren had considered 
himself particularly fortunate when, on his 
way to Stony Brook with bait and line, that 
still, gray afternoon, the first day of his 
vacation, he was joined by Uncle Seth. 
Tom was a favorite with the old man, and 
ehiefly because he had the good sense not 
to talk, when silence, in Uncle Seth’s opin- 
ion, was essential to success. They had 
been fishing two hours in a bend of the 
brook, where a group of trees shut out the 
sun, and until Seth began his parable 
scarcely a word had passed between them. 
Tom was almost sorry when the silence 
was broken; for he knew that when Seth 
fell to talking it was a sure indication that 
he was about ready to put up his line. 


‘*[ wonder what sent him off on that 
strain to-day,” he soliloquized, on finding 
himself alone. ‘‘Shouldn’t be surprised if 
he’d had a temptation of his own, some- 
time or other in the course of his life. Hi! 
There’s a bite!” 

Slowly and cautiously he began drawing 
in the taut line; but the next moment it 
was dangling limply, and when it came up 
there was neither fish nor hook at the end. 

‘* Well, my fine fellow, I don’t think 
you'll make much by that operation, if you 
have to carry that hook for the rest of your 
days,” muttered Tom, in disgust, as he 
gathered up his traps. 

On coming out from the shadow of the 
willows, he was surprised to find the whole 
sky overcast, and before he had gone an 
eighth of a mile the rain began to fall in 
torrents. 

Fortunately, scarcely a stone’s throw 
from the road stood Captain Goodell’s barn, 
with one of the great doors ajar, and, home 
being two miles distant, Tom made haste 
to avail himself of its friendly shelter. 

The barn was cool and quiet, and, finding 
a heap of fragrant hay in one corner, he 
threw himself down with a view to being 
as comfortable as circumstances would ad- 
mit. 

By and by he remembered that he had 
some cigarettes with him, and after fumb- 
ling first in one pocket and then in the 
other, he drew out three or four matches. 

‘*Lucky I happened to have ’em,” he 
said to himself, striking one on the side of 
a wheat bin; but the head flew off into 
space. He tried another, with no better 
success, but the third answered tv the first 
touch; and by the time he iad lighted his 
cigarette he discovered that it was no 
longer raining. In fact, not only had the 
rain ceased, but the clouds had lifted and 
parted, and from between their golden 
fringes the rosy sun was tossing his good- 
night kiss to the world. 

On reaching home, Tom was agreeably 
surprised to find that his Uncle Dexter, 
from Haydown,had arrived an hour or two 
before; and he was still more agreeably 
surprised when he received an invitation 
to accompany him to Haydown, the next 
morning, to spend a few days with his 
cousins. 


Pinedale saw-mill to order some lumber, 
and that will take us ten miles out of our 
way.” 

Accordingly, breakfast, with the Stony 
Brook trout for the principal dish, was 
served promptly at six, and Tom went on 
his journey with a light heart. 

It was late on Saturday afternoon when 
he returned, and there was so much to tell 
about his visit, that it was not until the 
family sat down to supper that it occurred 
to him to ask what the news was at home. 
** Nothing, in particular, I believe,” said 
Mr. Warren, as he helped Tom to a gener- 
ous slice of cold mutton. ‘‘ Why, yes, 
come to think of it, Captain Goodell’s barn 
burned down the night before you went 
away, and they’ve arrested young Rowley 
on suspicion of his having set it afire, as 
he was seen lurking round the premises 
about four o’clock that afternoon. The 
fire seems to have broken out a little after 
sunset, while the farm hands were at 
supper, and when discovered had made 
such headway that there was no stopping 
it. 

‘‘And the worst of itis, Stenie Goodell has 
been missing ever since; and they think he 
must have been suffocated in the barn. 
Young Rowley has been working there 
this Spring, and the fact that he and Stenie 
had a quarrel a short time ago isn’t going 
to make it any easier for him. The trial 
comes off on Monday, at Justice Dunn’s 
office.” 

Tom had dropped his knife and fork and 
was staring at his father with a dazed 
look on his face. 

“Oh! but they can’t convict him!” he 
cried. ‘I know it wasn’t”— and there he 
abruptly checked himself, and made a pre- 
tense of giving his undivided attention to 
his supper. But, hungry as he had been 
five minutes before, the food seemed to 
choke him, and it was with difficulty that 
he succeeded in eating enough to ward off 
comments on his sudden loss of appetite. 


The next morning at prayers his father 
chanced to read the fifteenth Psalm; but 
Tom was so occupied with his own thoughts 
that the words made no impression on him 
until the reader came to the last clause of 
the fourth verse: ‘* He that sweareth to his 
own hurt, and changeth not.” By some 
strange coincidence—so, at least, it seemed 
to Tom—the minister read the same Psalm 
at the opening of the morning services; 
and all day the fourth verse kept repeating 
itself in the boy’s mind, with a persistency 
that almost angered him. He half deter- 
mined that he would not go near Justice 
Dunn’s office on Monday, saying to himself 
that the trial was no affair of his; but, on 
Monday, when the time came for the trial 
to open, some power outside of himself 
seemed to draw him to the place. He had 
never felt particularly friendly toward 
young Rowley, and for some time past, 
owing to Rowley’s refusal to support Tom’s 
nominee for base ball captain, they had 
not been on speaking terms. In fact, 
Rowley was not a favorite with any one,and 
the townspeople found it an easy matter to 
believe the charges brought against him. 
The only witness in his favor was Nelson 
Greene, the Orinville grocer. Mr. Greene 
testified that Rowley stopped at the store 
about five o’clock for a bag of flour, and 
waited there till the rain was over. 

Rowley himself testified that he went to 
Captain Goodell’s on the afternoon in ques- 
tion, to return a saddle that he had bor- 
rowed the day before, and that, finding no 
one about, he left in on the wheat bin in 
the barn, and, after going home, harnessed 
his horses and went to the village. 

‘* And stopped at Captain Goodell’s barn 
on your way back?” said the Justice. 

‘No, sir,” answered Rowley. ‘It was 
getting late and hadn’t quite stopped rain- 
ing; so I took the wood road, that being a 
little nearer.” 

Unfortunately, he could bring no evi- 
dence to support this statement, as he had 
not chanced to meet any one on his home- 
ward ride; and the grocer, on being ques- 
tioned, had to admit that the young man 
had bought a quart of kerosene—a fact that 
had no little weight against him, a bunch 
of rags, saturated with kerosene, having 
been picked up that evening near the burn- 
ing barn. 

The town clock struck twelve before the 





‘* But we'll have to make an early start,” 





round the world as much, you'll learn that 


said his uncle, ‘‘as I want to stop at the 


examination ended; and, as everybody in 


Orinville was expected to dine promptly 

at half past twelve, Justice Dunn an- 

nounced that the case would be laid over 

till the following morning, But Tom War- 

ren, instead of going home to dinner, went 

off to the woods; for, some way, the turn 

affairs had taken made him restless and un- 

comfortable. Inthe course of his wander- 

ings he came upon Uncle Seth. The lat- 

ter was gathering roots and herbs, and 

Tom, who had often been with him on 

such expeditions, pulled out his jack-knife 
and began to help him. 

“Uncle Seth,” he said, presently, 
‘what do you make out of that text the 
minister read Sunday morning: ‘ He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not?’” 

** Well, I don’t set up to be much of a 
commertater, Tommy,” said Uncle Seth, 
thoughtfully, nibbling a sassafras leaf, 
‘*but I allers took it to mean a man that 
8 wears to the truth, when the truth needs 
to be told, even when it gues ag’in his own 
interests. May be the ministers wouldn’t 
agree with me; but that’s the way I take 
it. I reckon David knew when he wrote 
it that it’s allers harder for a man to tell the 
truth when it’s goin’ to hurt himself than 
when it’s goin’ to hurt other people.” 


Tom listened in silence to this exegesis, 
and went home pondering it, After supper 
he shut himeelf in his room, and when, by 
and by, Mrs. Warren knocked at the door, 
and anxiously asked what ailed him, he 
answered : 

‘‘Nothing, Mother; only § want to 
think.” 

Now, Mrs. Warren knew very well that, 
usually, when Tom ‘ wanted to think” he 
had something weighing on his mind; but 
she was too wise to question him. Even 
when he came down to breakfast, the next 
morning, looking pale and preoccupied, 
she made no comments until he was out of 
hearing. 

“It is something in connection with 
young Rowley that is distressing him,” she 
said to her husband, when Tom, after 
hastily swallowing a cup of coffee and a 
biscuit, had asked to be excused. 

‘*T declare I'd almost forgotten about it,” 
said Mr. Warren. ‘‘I must drop in, this 
morning, and see how the trial comes on. 
But there’s no reason under the sun why 
our Tom should be uneasy about it.” 

Tom, meanwhile, had started for the 
village, and twenty minutes later he was 
closeted with Rowley’s attorney. 

‘If they were likely to acquit him, Mr. 
Traft,” he said, trying to steady his voice, 
“‘[ don’t know that 1 should have the 
courage to speak; but it looked yesterday 
as if things were going against him, ard 
perhaps my testimony might help to clear 
him.” 

“Glad to hear anything you have to 
offer,” responded Mr, Traft; and, removing 
his pen from behind his ear, he proceeded 
to take the deposition, It was not an 
easy task that Tom had assigned himself; 
but, having succeeded in making a begin- 
ning, he went on, in a quiet, manly way, to 
give a full account of that eventful after- 
noon. 

‘*T didn’t think anything about it at the 
time,” he said, when he came to the light- 
ing of his cigarette, ‘but i's more than 
likely that those match heads cid the mis- 
chief; for there was a good deal.of hay in 
that corner, and the fire must have broken 
out soon after I came away, as the sun, 1 
remember, was just setting when I started 
for home.” He distinctly remembered, 
too, he added, seeing the saddle on the 
wheat bin, and was confident that neither 
Will Rowley nor Stenie Goodell was any- 
where about the barn at that time. 

‘Seems to me, I heard my Rob saying, 
a short time ago, that you and young Row- 
ley were not on very friendly terms,” said 
Mr. Traft, looking at him sharply over bis 
spectacles. 

‘‘ What of that, sir?” said Tom, his gray 
eyes flashing. ‘‘I hope I woulda’t see my 
worst enemy sent to prison if a word of 
mine could clear him ” 

‘+ Well, your evidence will go a long way 
toward clearing Rowley,” said the lawyer, 
replacing his pen behind his ear, “and I 
hope he will appreciate your honesty.” 

Justice Dunn’s office was so crowded, 





that morning, that Tom’s courage nearly 
failed him when he was sammoned to the 
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witness stand; and, though he gave his evi- 
dence without flinching, it seemed to him 
when he sat down that every finger in the 
room was pointed at him. He had a vague 
consciousness of hearing Justice Dunn 
declare that William Rowley was acquitted, 
and while he waited to know what sen- 
tence was to be pronounced against him- 
self, Will Rowley sprang forward and 
grasped his hands. 

‘God bless you, Tom!” he gasped, and 
then, his voice failing him, he threw both 
arms about his neck. 

At that the crowd gave “three cheers 
and a tiger”; and before Tom had recovered 
from his .bewilderment, he found himself 
face to face with his father. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Father?” he 
cried. 

‘‘There, there, Tom! None of that!” 
said his father, huskily. ‘‘I’d willingly 
pay for the loss of the barn for the sake 
of finding out the stuff you're made 
of.” po 
‘But po amount of money will give me 
back my boy!” said a voice behind them, 
and Tom turned to meet Captain Good- 
ell’s accusing eyes. 

“Captain Goodell,” said Tom, impuls- 
ively, ‘‘I can’t believe that Stenie was 
there. If he was, he must have been 
asleep; for the place was still as an empty 
church.” 

But nothing could convince Captain 
Goodell that Stenie had not perished in the 
fire, and his words were like « dagger in 
Tom’s heart. 

‘Well, you've doneit, Tommy! You've 
sworn to your own hurt,” said Uncle Seth 
Candish, catching Tom’s hand as he was 
going out the door, “‘but I reckon you 
won't ever be sorry for it.” 


Tom, however, if not sorry, was far 
from happy; and by degrees the feeling 
that his carelessness had, perhaps, been 
the means of Stenie’s death so wore upon 
him as to undermine his health. 

‘*What’s the use, Tom?” said Will Row- 
ley, who lost no opportunity to prove his 
gratitude to Tom. ‘‘ Worrying yourself to 
death isn’t going to bring Stenie back to 
life. For my part, I sha’n’t believe he's 
dead till I have some positive proof of it. 
Stenie was an odd chap, and, like as not, 
he'll walk in some day when nobody’s ex- 
pecting him.” 

Tom tried to smile; but it ended in his 
turning his face to the wall; for he had 
been fond of Stenie, and the latter being 
several years younger than he, had looked 
up to him as to an elder brother. 

‘‘Seems to me,” said Rowley, one day, to 
Captain Goodell, ‘if Stenie belonged to 
me J’d advertise him.” But the Captain 
would not be persuaded that there was any 
possibility of Stenie’s being alive. 

‘*T don’t believe he’s dead,” reiterated 
Rowley to himself. But week after week 
went by leaving the mystery unsolved; and 
in the meautime Stenie’s mother was 
wasting to a shadow. 

One day, Mr. Warren received a letter 
from his brother Dexter, making casual 
mention of the fact that, at the Haydown 
hotel, there was a young boy, sick and 
penniless, who claimed that he was on his 
way to New York to join a party of boys 
who were going west to fight the Indians; 
and from two or three sentences that he 
had inadvertently dropped, it was thought 
that ne belonged in Orinville. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder a bit if it was Ste- 
nie,” said Will Rowley, whom Mr. Warren 
had taken into his confidence without say- 
ing a word toTom. ‘He was always read- 
ing those trashy dime novels and wishing 
he could be a pirate or a prize fighter, and 
*twould be just like him to start off on 
some such wild goose chase.” 

‘*Tom,” said Mr. Warren, that evening, 
‘I'm thinking of going to see Uncle Dex- 
ter’s folks, to-morrow, and Will Rowley is 
going with me. Wouldn’t you like to go 
along?” 

But Tom, who was lying on the lounge, 
looking as if life had become a burden to 
him, showed 80 little interest in regard to 
the journey, that his father said no more 
about it, and started off the next morning 
in the old covered carryall, accompanied 
by Will Rowley. 

’ Some forty-eight hours later the same old 
carryall drew up at Captain Goodell’s gate, 
and a young prodigal, penitent and 











ashamed, was carried in and laid in his 
father’s arms. 

‘* Just as I told you!” said Rowley to 
Tom, that evening. ‘‘ He’d set his head on 
seeing the world, and when the alarm of 
fire was given that night, he took himself 
off without so much as a change of under- 
clothes, knowing, hesaid, that, if nothing 
wis missed, they’d take it for granted that 
he’d burned up in the barn, and wouldn’t 
be likely to put him in the newspapers. 

The first day or two he got along very 
well; but by the time he reached Hay- 
down, his money gave out. and he was glad 
to take a place as stable boy at the tavern. 
But he wasn’t used to hard work, and it 
soon broke him down. You never saw a 
gladder boy than Stenie was when your 
father and I walked in; and, whether he 
lives or dies, you needn’t worry any more 
about him, Tom.” 

From that day Tom began to rally. 

‘*Stenie,” he said, one morning, after lis- 
tening to Stenie’s account of his unhappy 
experience, ‘‘ cigarettes and bad books have 
been the cause of all this trouble; and now, 
if you’ll let me make a bonfire of your dime 
novels, I’ll throw in every cigarette I have 
to my name, and promise never to smoke 
one again as long as I live.” 

** Agreed!” said Stenie, putting out his 
wasted hand. , 

A number of their boy friends, on hear- 
ing of this proposition, expressed their 
willingness to add something to the bon- 
fire; and all the next day these volunteer 
contributors were ransacking pockets, 
closets, and bookshelves. It was astonish- 
ing the amount of material they managed 
to get together. Some brought bundles of 
dogs-eared dime n ovels, files of old picture- 
papers, that teemed with horrors in the 
shape of murders and duels, pirates and 
highwaymen; others heroically sacrificed 
their whole store of cigarettes. 

And when, that night, the pile was lighted, 
it made such an illumination as had never 
before been seen in Orinville. 
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LITTLE PRINCESS SUNSHINE. 


A¥TER THE GERMAN OF O, von LEIXNER. 








BY ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE. 





Onog upon a time, long, long ago, there 
lived in Germany a certain king, who had 
an only son. He was rather a rough man 
himself, who only cared about war or the 
chase, while his child, on the contrary, was 
of a mild, gentle disposition, just the 
image of his mother. Although she had 
been dead a long time, the boy could never 
forget his mother. Such terrible grief took 
possession of him, in fact, that the King 
determined that something must be done. 

He, therefore, sent for his highest coun- 
selor to come to court—an old, old man, 
whom every one in the entire kingdom 
esteemed as most astonishingly wise. 
When the counselor arrived, making a low 
bow, he said: ‘‘ King and Master, I think 
the Prince is not busy enough. He ought 
to study the arts and sciences. He must 
observe the stars, learn to paint, and study 
music. This will make him well again; for 
work is the best cure in the world for a 
heavy heart.” 

The King would have liked it better had 
the Prince been ordered off to the wars 
with himself; still he followed his counsel- 
or’s advice, and urged his son to begin his 
studies. 

The Prince showed such an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for learning that he soon 
knew every star by name, and had become 
besides an excellent violin-player, as well 
as an excellent portrait-painter. And 
yet, for all that, the Prince was just as sad 
as before. 

One day,it happened that the Prince, 
going into the garden alone, sat down in a 
quiet spot, under a tall oak tree. He be- 
gan to think about a great many things— 
how lonely he was in the world: how, al- 
though all the people bowed down before 
him in the deepest awe, there was not one 
among them all who really cared a sou for 
him in their hearts. These thoughts made 
his own heart heavy indeed. And while 
he was pondering upon these gloomy 
things, he fell asleep, and had a wonderful 
dream. 

He seemed to be going over a desolate 
place, covered. with rocks. It was dark, ex- 








cept for an occasional feeble light that 
gleamed through the bowlders. The path 
led further and further into a cleft formed 
by two high walls of rock. It was all so 
gloomy here that the Prince would have 
turned back, but he could not find the 
path. All at once there stood before him a 
little, hunch-backed Dwarf, with a long 
white beard and pleasanteyes. In his hand 
he carried a tiny lamp. 

‘*Come with me!” said the Dwarf. The 
Prince obeyed. Together they entered a 
narrow chasm, which presently broadened 
into a long passage. 

It grew lighter and lighter there, and all 
at once they were standing in a great hall, 
the walls of which shone as if made of 
precious stones. 

Multitudes of dwarfs were standing about 
the hall, and, in the middle of the room, 
on a golden throne, sat a maiden, with long 
golden hair and blue eyes, that looked 
about most kindly. The Dwarf led the 
Prince up to her. 

‘*What do you seek here?” asked the 
maiden. 

** Nothing,” he said. 
my way.” 

‘*Then you have nothing to complain of, 
like so many others of your fellow-men?” 
she asked again. 

** No,” answered the Prince. 

‘*Good,” cried the Pairy. ‘‘ Then I have 
a present for you. But, first, you must 
answer me one question. What do you 
consider the greatest happiness?” 

She watched him closely. 

The Prince thought for a moment, then 
he said: ‘The greatest happiness we can 
have in this world is to have some one to 
love us.” 

The Fairy stroked the boy’s head, and 
pointed to herlap. There lay some enor- 
mous diamonds, with other precious stones, 
every one of which shone asif it had a 
lamp shut up inside. 

‘*Choose one!” cried the Fairy. 

The Prince did not know which of the 
beautiful gems to choose; but the Dwarf 
who had Jed him in whispered to him: 
‘* Take those two little blue pearls.” 

He obeyed, and thanked the kind Fairy. 
Then, all at once, came a clap of thunder, 
and Fairy, dwarfs, hall, everything disap- 
peared, and the Prince found himself walk- 
ing through the stony waste again. 


‘*Thave only lost 


Floating before him was a_ beautiful 
maiden, who seemed to be showing him 
the way. Presently they reached a bill, 
from whence they could look down upon 
the castle. Here the gentle guide turned 
round, and the Prince saw a face lovelier 
than any he had everseen in his life before. 
Her eyes were as blue as the two little blue 
pearls he had just received. He felt in his 
pocket for the pearls; but they were gone. 
He would have taken hold of the maiden 
then; but suddenly she disappeared, and 
he awoke from his dream. 

So real seemed his dream, however, that 
for several days he could not get over the 
feeling that he should meet the maiden 
with the beautiful blue eyes, and he was 
pursued by a greater longing for some one 
to love than ever. 

One day he happened to tell the counsel- 
or about the singular dream he had had. 
The counselor at once ordered a certain 
renowned interpreter of dreams to appear 
at court, and the Prince was called upon to 
tell his dream to him also. 

And the Interpreter said: ‘‘ Great Prince! 
the maiden with the beautiful eyes means 
your future wife, who will love you with 
her whole heart. Go and seek her. But 
dress yourself like a poor musician. If 
you go in all the magnificence of a king’s 
son, behold! each maiden you meet will 
feel sure she loves you, because she will 
know that you can make hera queen. But 
when you find one who loves the poor mu- 
sician, she will really love you, and will 
willingly follow you wherever you go.” 

‘¢[ thank you,” said the Prince. ‘I will 
do as you say.” And he made the Inter- 
preter a present. 

Shortly after, he went to his father to beg 
that he might be allowed to travel in for- 
eign lands. 

The King having given his consent, the 
Prince, arrayed like a fiddler, started out 
in the world in search of happiness. 

He had heard much about the beautiful 
land of Italy, and about the beautiful 





women there. Accordingly he crossed the 
Alps to Venice, taking many, pieces of 
gold in his little knapsack that he might 
not want for anything on the way. 

Still, go where he would, and meet as 
many beautiful women as he might, he 
never could discoyer anywhere the right 
pair of beautiful blue eyes; so, in despair, 
he crossed the Alps again and came back 
into his own German land. 

One day, it happened that he had wan- 
dered into a large city. All the streets 
were full of people, and all the houses 
were gay with flowers. The Prince ad- 
mired the garlands much, then, turning to 
a worthy citizen, asked what this was all 
for? The man looked utterly astonished 
at that. 

‘* You must have come from a great dis- 
tance if you don’t know that!” he said. 
“This is the wedding-day of our King’s 
daughter. Come with me, and I will show 
you a place where you can see the whole 
procession.” 

He took him to a corner window, in his 
own house as it turned out, and the Prince 
had a fine chance to see. 

The procession was already coming in 
sight, a band of musicians leading the 
way. Then came soldiers with banners 
and gentlemen of the court, in brilliant 
suits, and waving plumes in their hats, and 
after them the carriages. In the first one, 
which was of gold throughout, sat the happy 
young couple, together with the King. In 
the second were the companions of the 
young Princess, and among them was one 
with golden hair that fell about her eke a 
golden mantle. Moreover she had eyes 
as blue as those the Prince had seen in his 
dream. 

‘* Who is that?” he asked. 

‘*That,” repeated his host, the burly cit- 
izen, ‘‘ that is the little Princess Sunshine, 
the dearest friend the King’s daughter has 
ever had.” 

That night the Prince could not go to 
sleep for thinking of the little Princess Sun- 
shine. Early the next morning he went 
up to the castle where the Princess lived, 
and began to play one of his saddest tunes. 
Presently a servant was sent out by the 
Princess to bring the musician in. The 
moment he entered her apartment, he saw 
that she really was the very image of that 
maiden he had seen in his dream. 

‘*Where do you come from?” she said 
to him. 

‘*From the South; from Venice,” he 
returned. 

‘*Who taught you to play such sad 
airs?” she further inquired. 

‘*No one. I compose them myself,” he 
suid. 

‘* But why are you so sad?” persisted the 
Princess. 

‘* Because I have no one in the world 
to love.” 

At this the Princess sighed. As if trying 
to eonsole him, she said, that she, too, was 
alone in the world; her best friend was 
going away to live in another kingdom; so 
the musician must come every day to play 
his liveliest airs, tu cheer her up. 

After that the Prince went to the Prin- 
cess every day, and every day his music 
grew more and more gay, till at last Sun- 
shine asked the reason of this change. 

‘*Because I have found somebody to 
love,” said the Prince. 

‘*Who?” she asked, shortly. 

“You!” he cried. ‘* But I am only a 
poor fiddler, you know; and how can I hope 
that you will ever return my love?” 

‘* But I do return it now!” she cried. 

Whereupon he laughed for joy, and 
played his gayest music, and was as hap- 
py as the day was long. 

But, when he went to see his Princess, 
the next day, he said: 

‘‘ Sunshine, I shall have to leave you 
now, and go away to my own home. It is 
a long, long way from here. How would 
you like to go with me, dear?” 

‘* How can I do that?” she asked. 

“By becoming my wife at once!” he cried. 
I love you from the bottom of my heart; 
I will work for you, and I can earn enough 
to keep hunger and cold from our door.” 

‘* Have you got a palace at home?” 

“Oh, no! Only a little cottage.” 

The Princess smiled; then a look of sad - 
ness came over her face, and shesaid: ‘But 
I cannot cook and I cannot wash. My 
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hands are too small for such work. Nor 
yet can I live in a little cottage. All my 
life long I have lived in a great castle, and I 
have had dozens of servants to answer my 
calland to dress mein golden and silken 
robes. Besides Iam not used to walking 
on foot; so, on that account, I cannot go 
with you, you see.”’ 

‘*Then will you let me go away alone?” 
cried the prince; and he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘She loves fine clothes and horses and 
servants more than the poor musician.” 

Then he became very sad, and said: 
‘You do not love me. If you did, you 
would go with me.” 

The Princess looked very sad, too, and 
began to weep. ‘‘Oh! I do love you yery- 
much!” she cried. 

‘*Good!” answered the Prince. ‘1 will 
wait for you to-night until the moon comes 
up. If you really love me, you will come; 
if not, I shall know what it means, and I 
shall go my way alone.” With this he 
kissed her and wentaway. 

When evening came round the Prince 
seated himself on a bench just outside his lit- 
tle house door. His violin and his little bun- 
dle were lying beside him on the ground. 
The Princess’s windows in the castle were 
lighted most brilliantly. One star after an- 
other came out in the sky above him. But 
she did not come. It grew later and later. 
At last the lights in the castle disappeared. 

‘* Now she is going to sleep; and she has 
forgotten all about you, Mister Fiddler,” 
said the Prince to himself. And two big 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

At thatinstant the moon came up; and 
at the very same moment something nes- 
tled near the Prince. When he raised 
his eyes, what should he see but the little 
Princess Sunshine standing before him, 
Her eyes 
were gleaming like stars, her hair was 

shining in the moon’s silver light. 

‘*Here Lam!” she cried. ‘‘I will go with 
you tothe ends of the earth; for you are 
dearer to me than all the riches in the land. 
I will work for you, most gladly too; and 
I will cook and wash.” 

At these words the Prince sprang up,kissed 
Sunshine again and again, and was quite 
beside himself with joy; and the pair wan- 
dered away together for many and many a 
day. 

By and by they came to the city, ruled 
over by the Prince’s father. Sunsbine had 
never seen a castle as fine as this one, and 
admired it much. When they came to the 
great gate, the Prince stopped. Sunshine 
must wait there, he said, while he went in 
to fetch the key of their little cottage. 

First the Prince went to the counselor 
and told him how he had found his happi- 
ness; he had found some one to love him: 
although she believed him to be poor’ 
Then he went to the King. To the King 
he told his story, too, and begged for a 
cottage to be granted him in order that he 
might take his Sunshine home. The King 
having consented, gave him the key of his 
new house, and all he had to do do now 
was to take his wife home. 

Everythiag in the new house was on the 
smallest possible scale; stiil it was all in 
excellent order, and the tiny parlor looked 
bright and pleasant, while the copper 
sauce-pan shone like gold on the kitchen 
Walls. 

‘*Now I will leave you alone,” said the 
Prince, when everything had been ad- 
mired by the litthke new housewife. ‘ [ 
have a small matter of business to attend 
to outside; but while Iam gone you can 
be getting the dinner, you know. You'll 
find everything you need all ready in the 
closet there.” And with a kiss he went 
away. 

True enough, upon opening the kitchen 
closet, Sunshine found everything just as 
her husband had said. Sugar and rice, 
and flour and dried fruit—all, in short, she 
Could possibly need. But, as she had 
hever learned to’cook, the trouble was, she 
did not know in the least what to do with 
these things. She grew more and more 
disheartened as time went on, and at last 
she sat down and cried. 

All at once, then, a fairy stood before her 
—the same one we already know. Giving 
her a friendly look, she said: 

“Why are you crying, Sunshine?” 

The Princess dried her eyes with her 
"pron as quickly as she could; then she 











answered: ‘I’ve got to get dinner for 
my husband, Fairy dear, and I don’t know 
how to cook.” 

The Fairy stroked the moist cheeks with 
a gentle hand. ‘ Now, Sunshine, just 


make yourself happy again,” she said. ‘I 
will teach you how to cook; only take great 
care, and do everything that I do.” 

Sunshine was all happiness again at 
once. First, the Fairy showed her how to 
make a fire: and then she put some flour 
ina pan, and stirred in some milk and 
eggs; and taught her how to cook, in short. 

‘*What shall I say when my husband 
asks who has done all this?” she said. 

“Tell him I taught you what to do,” was 
the Fairy’s reply. 

‘*And what is your name?” asked Sun- 
shine, shyly. 

‘* My name is Love,” returned the Fairy, 
and disappeared. 

When the Prince came home, he was 
quite enchanted with his dinner, every- 
thin seemed so nice. 

ho taught you how?” he asked. 

‘*Love,” answered Sunshine, with a 
smile. 

Thus the pair lived very happily together 
in the little cottage for several weeks, Sun- 
shine doing the work of the house with her 
own little hands. When there was any- 
thing which she did not know how to do, 
she called on the Fairy Love, who knew how 
to do everything in the world. 

And so Christmas day came around. 

Sunshine was moaning because she could 
think of nothing to give to her husband 
for a present, and as evening drew near 
she began to feelstrangely tired. Without 
her knowing it, in fact, the Prince had 
given her something to put her to sleep. 
Tne Prince then called some servants, who 
laid Sunshine on a bier and carried her up 
to the castle. There she was dressed by 
some of the ladies of the court in costly 
new garments, and, still unconscious, was 
borne itto a magnificent hall and laid ona 
couch. The King was sitting on a throne 
in the hall. To the left ofthe throne, ona 
low stool, sat the Prince. To the right 
stood a similar stool, still unoccupied. 
Behind the King stood a group of court 
gentlemen and ladies in magnificent array, 
gazing down upon the sleeping Princess 
with curious eyes. Near the princess’s 
couch was an immense Christmas-tree, on 
which a thousand lights were burning. 
Beneath the tree lay a Jittle golden crown, 
on a satin cushion. 

**My son,” said the King, ‘‘ awaken 
Sunshine!” At these words the Prince has- 
tened down the steps of the dais, and, 
bending over Sunshine, kissed her on the 
lips. 

She drew a long breath, opened her eyes, 
then immediately closed them agin. 

The brightness of the lights blinded her. 
Just at that moment, a faint sound of mu- 
sic swept through the room. Gradually 
it became louder and louder, and Sunshine 
sat up to listen. As she arose, she saw the 
Prince kneeling before her on one knee. 
She gave him her hand, saying: *‘See! What 
a lovely dream this is!” 

‘This is no dream, dear Sunshine,” said 
the Prince, in a low tone. “It is a living 
reality, dear.” 

And then he told her the truth, 
how he was the King’s son, and how 
he only wanted to prove her love. Having 
done tnis, he took the crown and put it on 
her head, the gold of Sunshine’s hair mak- 
ing the metal look almost pale, as it shone 
in the waxen lights. 

The Prince then led his beautiful wife 
before the King. ‘‘ How lovely she is!” 
all the gentlemen whispered to each other 
as she passed by. ‘The ladies exclaimed, 
** How lovely!” too; but each in her own 
heart thought how much more beautiful 
she herselt was. 

The King, stepping down from his 
throne, pressed Sunshine to his heart. 
During ail this, Sunshine had remained 
entirely speechiess. She could only press 
the Prince’s hand, or smile at him. 

One by one the names of the ladies and 
gentlemen were announced to Sunshine by 
the Chamberlain, with a pompous wave of 
his big gold stick; and, when all were intro- 
duced, the company repaired to the great 
dining-hall, where they all ate and drank 
to their heart’s content. 

** Weill, Sunshine, are you happy now?” 
the Prince asked, when he was once more 
alone with nis wife. 

‘*T could not be happier, I am sure,” she 
returned, ‘‘for the greatest happiness this 
world contains is to have somebody to love 
you us you love me!” 

‘“* Yes,” said the Prince. ‘‘ That is true. 
And we will always love each other as 
much as we do now.’ 

Sunshine, however, kneeled down taen 
and there, and gave thanks to God for all 
the happiness that bad been givea her. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this aepartment should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
16, 4, 19, 6, watery vapor. 
12, 15, 17, 10, a solid body of equal sides. 
5, 13, 18, 3, acid. 
1, 7, 11, 10, the inner part. 
14, 4, 19, 8, imperfect utterance. 





17, 18, 6, 2, a certain number taken together. 
16, 18, 1, 9, a considerable quantity. ’ 
A familiar name of 19 letters. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In gable, but not in house ; 
In mouser, but not in mouse ; 
In moral, but not in right ; 
In evening, but not in night ; 
In settling, but not in stay ; 
Tn harbor, but not in bay ; 
In hateful, but not in bad ; 
Iu urchin, but not in lad; 
In rosy, but not in hue ; 
In pussy, but not in mew. 
The whole connected with the late commem- 
oration day. 
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* 
1, a consonant ; 2, a covering for the head: 3, 
a weight; 4,a fragment; 5, a celebrated temple 
at Athens; 6, a loose garment; 7, a part in 
music ; 8, something applied toa small child; 9 
a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE llirua. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
C—Chi ldish—H 
L—Lineture—E 
E—Entozoon—N 
V—Vagabond—D 
E—Engineer—R 
L -Literati—I 
A—Atlan tic—C 
N—N icknack—K 
D—Dampness—8 

CENTRAL ACROBSTIC, 
AsPen 
AdOwn 
AlLay 
AlLot 
ShEI]f 
ToNed 


LETTER PUZZLE, 


1, Andes; 2, Caucassus; 3, Kong; 4, Rocky; 
5, Pyrenees; 6, Ural; 7, Altai; 8, Atlas; 9 


White. r) 
PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE, 
A 
An 
Ant 
Anti 
Antic 
DIAMOND AND RHYMING PUZZLE. 
Ww RUNG RUN 
IRE PUNG PUN 
WRUNG BUNG BUN 
END SUNG SUN 
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ABANDONED C ASES. 

A comparatively large number of cases which 
are being so successfully treated by Compound 
Oxygen, are what are known as abandoned or 
** desperate” cases—many of them a class which 
ro physician of any school would undertake to 
cure. They are, in fact. such as have runthe 
gauntlet of experiments within the reqular schools 
of medicine and of quackery without, until, be- 
tween diseases and drugs,the patient is "reduced to 
the saddest and most deplorable condition, and 
one for which relief seems impossible. No 
treatment can be subjected to a severer test 
than is offered by these cases, The marvel is 
that Drs. Starkey and Palen, of 1109 Girard 8t., 
Philadelphia, can effect a cure in so many in- 
stances. If you need the help of such a treat- 
ment, write for information in regard to its 
nature and action, and it will be promptly sent, 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,,in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLYSUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
,pection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures, 


KEELER & COQO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
* BOSTON. 














Absolutely the BEur. wet not injure the finest 
shoe or lea at, Ask any ie x Ar ever used it. 


Sold by leading da ers everyw: 7 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mirs., New Vork. 


f <= THE UNIVERSAL BATH, — = 
&c. in on 


Wholesale & Retail. Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
Send for Cirewlars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, mat 


gr ABLE z, RIN TING RESSES. 
for a nate Pes 704 Blank 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 "Mearray'S Street, New York 


eABBurt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FuLTon 81., Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


e and Price-list, 
seeesks by mail or ex- 
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an agnetia com ned 

Water. It contains more thus that than any wan ouae serine 
ad in the world. 


b e late Dr. W, H. Van Bu: ‘ew York Ci 
uy 1 find the Geyser oe to the eee (3 * andthe 


United States for peo with a ‘mith di diet, an 
only water that wi xr a a wis ike the 
waters. I consider it the o Ravatann wolene 
as a rewedy for fadiigestion. 

Hon. Jonn M, Surrey, Andover, N, 


° H. 
“I have used the Coyene for years. }t is invaluable 
for those of the sedentary youpe an y over 
worked p professional men. It relieves from esti 
quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as no ing cles 
can 
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Screw Cutting Lathe 
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Murdock Curtain Grate. 
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Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


2 them on a largescale 

Everybody can now enjoy my Pateut Boots and Shoes. Iam now menufsecturing 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, 0 as to place them wre No reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-mcasu1 ement for men, 


dren, and return the shoes as quickly as 
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(the Aoricuitural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions ow information that 
wil make thie department more valuable to those 
of our @ubsecribere who feel aepecially witerested.| 





THE TEA PLANT. 
BY ©. E. B. 


Tea is easily grown from either seeds or cyt- 
tings ; and, as the soil and climate of a large 
portion of the United States are adapted to the 
cultivation of the plant, and, as tea is a favorite 
beverage, it may not be amiss to inquire why 
this country may not raise its own teas. 

It may be impossible for agriculturists to 
compete with the low-price of labor in China or 
Japan ; but why may not the farmer, while set- 
ting out his currant and gooseberry bushes, 
also set out a few tea plants for family use? 

That the tea plant is quite hardy is proved 
from its having been successfully cultivated as far 
north as 45 degrees, where the ground is frozen 
in Winter; and it flourishes under the tropical 
heat of 100 degrees. However, the plant grows 
best in the latitude of the Southern States and 
portions of the Pacific Coast. 

It seems r ble to supp that, were the 
methods of preparing the leaves for consumption 
more thoroughly understood, tea growing would 
soon become a home industry, furnishing light 
and profitable employment, and saving millions 
of dollars to our country. In China tea is 
usually grown by individuals or families, while 
large companies or corporations might not be 
successful. Each family generally produces 
just what it can conveniently ; sometimes the 
tea leaves are sold before they are dried; while 
other families roll and roast their own produc- 
tions, 

The seeds of tea are found within a hard cap- 
sule, which is divided into from two to five cells, 
each containing a white seed as large as a pea. 
Tea is generally cultivated upon sloping ground, 
having good drainage, and good sandy loam is 
favorable to the growth of the shrubs, 

In Japan tea is generally sown, in November or 
December, upon prepared beds, covered with 
soil an inch in depth, and carefully protected 
from snow and frost. The planting is sometimes 
deferred until Spring; but the growth is not 
then so rapid. When one year old, the plants 
are taken from the nursery-beds and placed in 
rows or circles, three or four feet apart, and in 
their general appearance they resemble goose- 
berry shrubs. 

In its native state, the tea plant is twenty or 
more feet in hight ; but in a state of cultivation 
the plant is about five or six feet. The flowers 
grow singly, or two or three together, in the axils 
of the leaves, ‘They are white and fragrant, and 
much loved by honey bees. The shrubs, in two 
or three years from planting, bear leaves that 
may be “cured,” and the plants bear from 
ten to twelve years. Three times in the year 
are the leaves usually picked —in April, May, 
and July; the last picking, however, making 
very inferior tea. 

The roots of the tea plant need to be shaded 
by pine branches or some similar branches, 
until the leaves of the plant are large and 
numerous enough to shade their own roots, and 
no weeds should be allowed to grow in the tea 
garden. The flowers are smaller than camellia 
blossoms, and they open early in the Spring, 
while the seeds ripen in the Fall of the year. A 
southern exposure, upon a hillside, is considered 
the best position for the plants, and the soil 
should be well prepared for the plants by deep 
plowing and harrowing. Green and black teas 
are prepared from the same kind of leaves, the 
black color resulting from chemical changes 
caused by longer exposure to heat and air. Of 
course green is the natural color of the leaves, 
although many green teas are doubtless colored 
to hide the presence of foreign leaves. 

Tea picking requires much patience and care- 
fulness in the work, and it is usually done by 
women and children. With baskets strapped to 
one side, the pickers go from bush to bush, 
plucking only the three or sometimes six first 
tender leaves of a shoot. Each leaf is picked 
separately, or rather torn off by the finger nails, 
leaving about one-third of each leaf behind to 
protect the small bud that will, if undisturbed, 
develop into new shoots. The older and larger 
leaves are too stiff and brittle to twist into 
proper shape, and are not fit for tea. 

The pickers empty their filled baskets into two 
larger ones; and, when the latter will hold no 

more, a Chinaman fastens a basket to each end 
of bis bamboo stick and trots off, with the stick 
on his shoulder, to the house for drying or 
curing the tea leaves, 

Green tea is usually prepared soon after 
picking. Otherwise the leaves wither, and injure 
the flavor and green culor of the tea. The 
leaves are simply dried in a wicker basket over 
« slow fire. Black tea requires more time in 
preparation. The leaves are piled together, 
and allowed to heat and partially ferment. This 
sweating process produces a chemical change 
that gives a different flavor to the tea. The 
Chinese manipulate the leaves, and have vari- 








ous tedious methods of preparing them. 
After steaming them, the leaves are spread 
upon mats to cool; then they are heated over a 
furnace, being carefully stirred meanwhile by 
the hands. After kneading and rolling and 
keeping the leaves in continuous motion for 
about an hour, they are again placed upon 
mats. Several times this heating and cooling 
process is repeated, and each heating causes 
the leaves to become of a darker color, After 
grading, the tea is reheated, and when quite 
dry the dust is fanned out, and the leaves 
placed upon low tables, that women and chil- 
dren may pick out the uncurled leaves and 
stems. One person may prepare twenty-five 
or thirty pounds of tea per day. I[t takes about 
eight pounds of green leaves to make one 
pound of cured tea. 

Tea is now made more by machinery than for- 
merly ;and much of the cultivation is also done 
by machinery. But the roasting of tea is sim- 
ple, and it may be done in an open pan, just 
as coffee is sometimes roasted. Successful ex- 
periments in raising tea have been made in 
years pastin North Carolina, Tennessee, Flor- 
ida, and other states. There is, at the pres- 
ent time, quite a thriving tea garden in the sub- 
urbs of Oakland, Cal. Mr, Chabot has 
several thousand Japanese tea plants of vigor- 
ous growth; and tea drawn from the leaves of 
these plants received great praise from the Jap- 
anese Prince Imperial when he visited the tea 
garden. When the plents are four years old, 
Mr. Chabot will probably get Japanese laborers 
to pick and cure the tea. He believes the ex- 
periment will prove successful and remunera- 
tive. If agriculturists could be induced to ex- 
periment with the tea plant, especially in the 
warmer portions of the United States, doubtless 
gratifying results would follow. It will be an 
important era when half a dozen tea plants 
are found growing near each farmer’s door and 
the leaves are cured and roasted in the farmer’s 
kitchen. 

si _— ‘ 
MORE HUMUS AND LESS PHOS- 
PHATE. 


Ma. F. D, Custis says be has been called old 
fogyieh for insisting that farmers should not 
put much faith in the so-called phosphates, I 
would not go so far as that, either in giving 
him such a name, or in disapproval of these fer- 
tilizers. I would say, do not put /oo much faith 
in them. Ido not believe we could get along 
without phosphates, The experience of all civil- 
ized agriculture in Europe and in this country 
has shown it. But, on the other hand, much 
less can we get along without stable manure ; 
and if what I hear, and sometimes see, in my 
limited range of observation of manure man- 
agement, be at all generally true, it may very 
possibly be affirmed that the loss incurred in 
this country, even in the older parts of it, where 
the necessity of saving the stable manure 
is acknowledged by all wise farmers, is greater 
than the gain from the use of phosphates and 
other commercial manures. That is to say, if all 
the stable manure produced by our cattle were 
saved and cared, for as it should be, we should 
get more produce from the land; or, if not quite 
so much, our soils would be in better condition 
than now under mixed treatment with stable 
manure and commercial fertilizers. There is 
abundant need of earnest counsel to stop all the 
waste of plant food at home, before going out 
to buy more; but it may .be doubted if the 
farmers who most need this advice ever see it 
in an agricultural paper. 

An enemy could hardly give worse advice 
than that which Mr. Curtis says the fertilizer 
agents give to farmers—to sell their hay and 
grain, and buy phosphate. Not only should this 
be not done, if regard is to be paid to the per- 
manent value of the farm; but, if any fairly 
profitable disposal can be made of the products 
of stock feeding, enough oil cake or miller’s 
residues should be bought to help work through 
the digestive organs of the cattle as much as 
possible of the straw that is not wanted for 
litter, so that it may go back on the farm in a 
good condition, to be speedily converted into 
thet humus, or partially decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, which fully deserves all the good words that 
Mr. Curtis and others have spoken for it, On 
the experimental farm of Sir J. B. Lawes the 
direct manurial value of straw was tested some 
years ago by applying it immediately to the land, 
and was found to be almost nothing ; but when 
that same straw is ground up fine, as the animal 
masticates it, is vigorously attacked by the 
agents of decay and putrefaction asit passes 

through the digestive system, and is,still further 
attacked by them on its exposure to the air in 
this very fine and moist condition, it becomes 
then material of some account for manure. 
Even the practice, 0 common where much grain 
is raised, of allowing the cattle to trample most 
of the straw under foot in the yard is a waste- 
ful one; perhaps it cannot be avoided, where so 
much wheat is grown as to make a stack of straw 
bigger than the barn itself. But is not the expe- 
rience of the past year showing that fewer eggs 
in that basket would have been better for the 
bank account of many farmers? 


money expended for concentrated fodder, and 
for commercial manures, on sixteen large farms 
in England, were given in the Journal of the 
Royal‘ Agricuttural Society. On five of these 
farms only foods were purchased, at a cost of 
from #5 to $16 per acre of land under cultiva- 
tion, and in pasture; on eight of them the 
amount spent for foods was from three to tive 
times as much as for manures; only three were 
leit, on which nearly as much was expended for 
the one as for the other ; but on all of the farms 
the purchased fodder got the larger share of the 
outlay. The average expenditure, taking all the 
farms into consideration, was, for manure, $2.- 
18; for fodder, $8.78 per acre, or a total of 
nearly $11. On one of these farms, of about 
850 acres, over $8,000 was laid out annually for 
oil cake and grain for fodder; on another, $25 
per acre was laid out for manures, it is true ; not 
for the wheat field, however, but for the root 
crop to be fed on the farm, and make more 
stable manure, Another farm, of 180 acres, 
bought, annually, $3,000 worth of oil cake, and 
$1,000 worth of corn, In the light of these fig- 
ures, showing the consumption of oil cake in 
England, it is easy to see where our cottonseed 
cake goes; in 1881, 448,559,412 pounds of oil 
cake of all kinds, most of which was undoubted- 
ly cottonseed cake, was exported from this 
country, valued at over $6,000,000. What with 
such an exportation of plant food as this, and 
all that goes in the same direction in the millions 
of bushels of grain, and the tons that are lost by 
reckless waste of stable manure, and of the 
coarse products of the farm, we are making up 
an enormous account against the stock of native 
fertility of our soils, that will have to be bal- 
anced in the near fature.—Dr, CALDWELL, in 
“The Tribune.” 





BITTING COLTS. 


Tuexe is a difference of opinion concerning 
the advantages of bitting colts before breaking 
them to harness ; some contending that the prac- 
tice is cruel and unnecessary, while others 
strongly recommend it, and, in support of their 
arguments in its favor, cite the fact that those 
animals which are properly bitted are the safest, 
most pleasant drivers, make the most stylish, 
graceful appearance in harness, and, what is of 
much greater consequence to the farmer who 
breeds them, bring a higher price in the market. 
The first lessons can be given best with a strong, 
smooth cord about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and sixteen feet in length. Tie a hard 
knot in one end of the cord. About one foot 
from the hard knot tie a loose one. Pass the 
hard knot back through the loose one, drawing 
the latter firmly, so as to form a strong loop 
some four inches or less in diameter, or just 
large enough to slip around the lower jaw into 
the mouth, After adjusting this loop to the 
proper size, open the colt’s mouth, slip the loop 
over his jaw, carry the free end of the rope 
along the side of his neck back to a point just 
in front of the withers, pass it over his neck, 
pressing it down closely, carry it forward and 
pass it through the loop just back of his jaw, 
draw the cord closely until the head a nd neck 
are brought into a desirable position, and 
fasten the cord by tying a bow-knot in the loop. 
Be careful not to draw the cord too closely at 
first, as this will produce unnecessary discom- 
fort, and probably cause the colt to rear and 
throw himself over backward. 

A smooth, soft spot should always be selected 
for the first lessons, as instances are common 
where valuable spirited animals have been killed 
by rearing, throwing themselves and striking 
their heads upon stones or other objects when 
they first felt the restraint of the bitting bridle. 
By using the cord, tying the bow-knot, and hold- 
ing the free end in the hand, the trainer can pre- 
vent an accident of this hind, as a sharp pull 
upon the cord will untie the knot and free his 
head at once. It ia not desirable to do this, how- 
ever, unless there is danger of injury ; for if the 
subject learns that by rearing, his head is freed, 
he may become confirmed in the habit. 

The lessons should not be continued more than 
twenty or thirty minutes at first. The cord can 
be adjusted so as to briog the animal’s head a 
little higher at each lesson, until it is brought 
to the proper position, When the colt is inclined 
to yield to the bit or approach the trainer, he 
should be patted and caressed. After receiving 
a half dozen lessons with the cord, he can be 
put into a regular bitting harness, and his educa- 
tion in this direction completed. Care should 
be used not to callous his mouth. 

One of the best biting Larnesses in use has a 
saddle consisting of two pieces of wood, sawed 
or made from sticks bent naturally, so as to fit 
the sides of the body. These sticks cross each 
other above the back, where they are fastened 
together, and project from ten to twelve inches 
above the withers. To their lower ende is 
fastened a girth. To the back side of the upper 
end of each is attached a spring, which is shaped 
and secured in such a manner that, one end being 
fastened to the wood, the other, which is left 
free, stands off an inch or two from it. These 
springs are each provided with a ring attached 
to the free end, into which the rein of the bit- 
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through each of the sticks near the top, through 

which the reins pass. A strong ring is fastened 

to each of the saddle sticks at a pointa few 

inches above where the girths are attached. The 
back strap, to which the crupper is attached, is 

dividedin front of the hips and one part fast- 

tened to the top of each of the saddle timbers. 

The head-stall of the bridle should be strong, 

and may be after the pattern of an ordinary rid- 
ing bridle. The bit should be one made expressly 

for bitting purposes, and such an one can be ob- 
tained by applying to any saddler. If he doex 
not keep such an article, have him order one. 
It is much larger than the ordinary bit, and pro- 
vided with two pendants hanging from its cen- 
ter. 

Two sets of reins are necessary, and each rein 
should be so constructed that it can be short- 
ened pr lengthened at pleasure. The first set 
of reins pass through the saddle sticks and are 
attached to the springs, then adjusted so as to 
bring the head in a desirable position. The 
second set of reins are fastened in the rings at- 
tached to the saddle timbers, and are to keep the 
colt’s head directly in line with his body. By 
attaching the bitting reins to the springs, which 
are yielding, the colt can lower his head until 
they come in contact with the sticks, which 
gives him a much more delicate mouth than he 
would otherwise have. The reins should be ad- 
justed at first only short enough to bring him 
under slight restraint; then, after wearing a 
short time, they can be shortened one or two 
holes. Horses broken to the bit in this rig are 
much more stylish in harness, and will bring 
considerably more money in market than those 
never bitted at all, or bitted in the ordinary 
manner.— American Cultivator, 


— 
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DO PLANTS VARY WHEN PROPA- 
GATED BY CUTTINGS? 


Tue question cf the variation of plants when 
propagated by cuttings is ably discussed by 
Peter Henderson in a recent article to the Phila- 
delphia Press. To the assertion ina previous 
paper ‘that seed potatoes taken from the must 
productive hills gave a larger yield of tubers 
than those taken from the least productive,” Mr. 
Henderson replies: “I am inclined to believe 
that further experiments will show that this in- 
creased productiveness will not continue to hold, 
because the reason for the greater or less yield 
was probably only an accident of circumstances, 
specially favorable conditions of the set made 
to form the hill, or by being highly fertilized, 
or some such cause ‘that gave it this tem- 
porary advantage ; and that the chances are all 
against any permanent improvement being 
made by such selections. 

**The potato is said to have been introduced 
into Europe in 1584. If the original tubers 
had had the highest cultivation that the skill of 
man could give, itis exceedingly doubtful if 
three hundred years of culture could have 
changed them in the slightest degree if propa- 
gation had been solely from the tubers and not 
from the seed proper. 

“I base this opinion on a very extended 

experience in the cultivation of plants 
from cuttings. Strawberry plants, taken from 
any well-known kind—such as Sharpless, for 
example—from strong, vigorous-growing plants, 
will certainly give better results than from weak 
plants of the same kind, planted in the same 
soil. But if the progeny of the strong and the 
weak plants are again taken and replanted, the 
difference between the two would hardly be per- 
ceptible after they had been growing together 
under the same conditions. Every now and 
then we hear of varieties of fruits or flowers, 
said to be degenerating, that are propagated 
from cuttings, grafts or roots. I believe there 
is no such thing as permanent degeneration of 
any fruit, flower or vegetable that is raised 
from cuttings, grafts or roots. The Jargonelle 
pear, the Ribston Pippin apple, the Hamburg 
grape or the Kean’s Seedling strawberry of the 
English gardens are found to look just as good 
and as bad under different conditions of culture, 
as they were fifty or one hundred years ago, 
and that any change, either better or worse, is 
only an accident of circumstances, and tem- 
porary. For be it remembered, that when a 
plant is raised from cuttings, as in the grape- 
vine, grafts, as in a pear, or layers, asin a straw- 
berry, or pieces of the root, as in a potato, such 
parts are not seed proper, but are merely parts 
of the same individual, first called into exist- 
ence. The Early Rose potato, introduced nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, is just as good to- 
day, under proper cultivation, as when first in- 
troduced; but it is certainly no better. It is 
often to be found, of course, under unfavorable 
circumstances, and then may be supposed to 
have degenerated; but when it is shown under 
other circumstances to be as fine as when first 
introduced, how can the assertion of permanent 
degeneracy be admitted? 

“ Permanent improvement, in my opinion, in 
varieties, can only be made by the selection of 
the fittest specimens that have been raised from 
seed proper. Here we have, as in the Early 
Rose potato, the Sharpless strawberry and the 
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ahead of their fellows, having merits that the 
general public recognize ; but all the art of man 
cannot further improve these so that their 
‘ progeny’ (to use a convenient, though, per- 
haps, not a strictly correct term) will be perma- 
nently better or worse than when first called into 
existence. It is a very common error, when a 
luxuriant crop of anything is seen growing under 
specially good culture, to imagine that cuttings, 
roots or seeds from such plants must necessarily 
give similar results, when the same conditions 
to grow such crops well are not present. Not 
long ago Boston was famed for its rosebuds, and 
even experienced florists paid double price for 
stock from such plants, only to find that in their 
hands these plants would not produce Boston 
rosebuds. Now the case is changed. Madison, 
N. J., a3 a whole, beats Boston in rose culture, 
and the demand has changed from Boston to 
Madison, and, of course, with the same results ; 
for, if the purchasers of Madison roses cannot 
give Madison culture, there will be no Madison 
rosebuds. While we admit the advantage of a 
healthy stock, and even, perhaps, the value of a 
change of stock, what I claim is that no culture 
will permanently change the variety from the 
normal condition, and that the only advance 
that can be made is by selecting the best speci- 
mens, hybridizing these from their seed, again 
selecting, and so on forward. 

‘*To be sure, we have, in rare instances, what 
are known as ‘sports’ by gardeners, or what 
Darwin has called ‘ bud variation,’ which may 
be improvements on the original variety, or the 
reverse ; but culture, good or bad, has nothing 
to do with such anumalous cases, 

“Again and again we see it asserted, aga 
matter for wonder, that the wild celery of 
English marshes, or the wild carrot of the hedge- 
rows, bave attained their present high con- 
dition by ‘cultivation. If cultivation means 
that man has, through generations, ‘ selected the 
fittest’ of these again and again, taking always 
the flower of the flock, so as to have attained the 
present perfection, then that is true; but, if by 
‘cultivation’ is meant that ‘ domestication’ by 
high culture, manuring, etc., in a garden or 
field has caused such results, then, in my humble 
opinion, it is not true.”--The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet, 


—_- 


VEGETABLE PLANTS.—HOW TO 
RAISE. 


ALMosT every one has a garden, large or 
small. The owners of these gardens are provi- 
dent or improvident. The provident gardener 
will have plenty of early cabbage and lettuce, 
and also later, an abundance of tomato, pepper, 
and other plants. He wiil find his improvident 
neighbors ready to accept these plants; and 
some of the more considerate will offer to pay 
for them. Such plants, however they may be 
produced, cost time and trouble and have a 
market value. Those who do not raise them, 
should not expect those who are provident 
enough to do so to give away their plants If it 
is understood that some one, in each neighbor- 
hood will kecp a supply of plants, others wil 
gladly purchase them. Early cabbage plants are 
usually, by market gardeners, raised in the Fall, 
and kept tbrough the Winter in cold frames. Just 
as good plants may be raised in Spring in hot- 
beds, provided they are properly hardened off. 
Assuming that one has a frame and sasher, 
the making of a hot-bed is a simple matter. 
The hut-bed shoald always be in the shelter of a 
fence or building. Make an excavation, two 
feet deep, and two feet wider and longer than 
the frame. Heating manure is to be placed in 
the trench, spreading it evenly, and treading or 
beating it down compactly. Over the manure 
may be spread six inches of fine, rich soil, or, 
if the seeds are to be sown in boxes, these may 
be placed upon the manure. The boxes or 
“flats,” are starch, soap, and other store boxes, 
cut in two, and about three inches deep. If 
soil for filling these was not placed under 
cover, last Fall, it may be difficult to procure it 
now. If the svil is frozen everywhere, 

place a few loads of heating manure on 

4 spot in the garden, when the heat 

of fermentation will thaw the soil below. 

Having procured enough soil to fill the flats, 
sow the seeds in them in rows three inches 
apart. It will be well to keep a thermometer in 
the hot-bed, and whenever the mercury marks 
seventy-five degrees give air, by lifting or 

sliding down the sashes, ‘Ihe first sowings 
should be of early cabbages, cauliflowers and let- 

tuce. Tomatoes should be sown six or eight 
weeks before the time at which it will be safe 
fo setthem in the open ground. As soon as 
the plants have made two or three “ rough 
“aves,” beyond the ‘seed leaves,” they may be 
transplanted into other boxes, setting them an 
inch or two apart each way. As the season 
progresses, give plants more air, removing the 
sashes altogether on mild days. Farmers and 
others, who think they cannot “bother” with 
hot-beds, can raise envugh plants for the home 
Rarden in the kitchen windows. Suppose 
that the kitchen has two sunny windows, 
Make boxes as long as the width of the windows, 
4 foot wide and three inches deep. A copper 
Wire, from the outer edge of the box to a screw 
4 the Window-frame, will holdit securely. Fill 
ese boxes with good soil, sow the seeds in one, 
Its keep the other in reserve for transplanting. 
= not many early cabbage and lettuce plan ts 
on , the seeds may be sown in one ead 
the plants transplanted to the other portion, 
. pe sa the second box for tomatoes, etc. By 
pe meal Management of such boxes, a supply 
pa ga may be provided fer a large family 
= >. Do not forget that flower seeds may be 
be a such boxes, and many flowers can thus 
joyed much sooner than if the seeds were 
im the open ground,—Am, Agriculturist. 





SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


“My practice is among women; with worn-ouf, 
run-down, debilitated, over-worked school teachers, 
milliners, dressmakers and other classes of self-sup- 
porting women, and they all require a good tonic. 
I have prescribed gallons and gallons of tonics; but 
none of them are equal to yours. It is positively the 
best of any which I have ever taken myself or ordered 
for my patients.”—Opinion of DR. 8. E. BROWN (27 
Columbus Avenue, Boston) of the Liebig Co,’s Coca 
Beef Tonic. 

“‘T have had the most unfailing success among hun- 
dreds of my broken-down and nervous lady ,patients, 
py the use of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic,” says DR. 
GEORGE BE. CLARK, 801 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MALARIA. 


FREDERICK City, Md., Sept. 19th, 1882. 
Messrs. Lreste Co., 38 Murray Street, New York: 
Gentlemen :—I have used one bottle of your Coca 
Beef Tonic, and have derived so much benefit from it 
that I desire, without your solicitation, to express my 
appreciation of it. A week ago I was threatened with 
malarial fever, superinduced by malaria, impover- 
ished blood, and nervous prostratiop, and I became 
quickly reduced to 142 pounds. On Monday, the 11th, 
I began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, and from the 
first dose began to improve, as my weight to-day (1503 
pounds) and buoyancy of spirits attests, .. . Again 
thanking you, I am, 
Respectfully yours, WM. L, 3CHAEFFER, 
N. B.—It was recommended to me by our leading 
physician, DR. A. A ROTH, who has used hundreds 
of bottles un his extensive practice, and he can attest 


to the above. 
—_—- a ooo — 


OF INTEREST TO THOSE 
HAVING WEAK CHESTS, 


To Tue Liesie Company: 

Gentlemen.—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me to try. I took it myself, as I 
had been sick for anumber of months with a lung 
affection, and was not able to practice. It helped me 
very much. So much so that I am now about as well 
as usual. I have since given it to a number of 
patients, and it has benefited every case. I am indeed 
most thankful that it came to my hands, I had tried 
different preparations of Coca before, but had no 


effects from them. 

H. 8. PHENIX, M. D, 
he Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna says: 
“It is remarkable that the South American Indians 

never suffer from consumption, and that the cause of 
itis the use of Coca. They also never suffer with 
scrofulosis, nor skin diseases. They reach a very old 
age, and frequently pass their full century. 

Dr. McBEAN (British Medical Journat) found it of 
great value in the consumptive tendency. Baron 
Von Humbcldt (Cosmos) says he has never known a 
case of consumption or asthma among those accus- 
tomed to ite use, and that they liveto a great age, 
retaining their mental and physical functions to the 
last. 

PROFESSOK C. H. WILKINSON, Editor Medical 
and Surgical Record, says: “The Coca Beef Tonite of 
the Ldebig Company, combined as it is with Coca, 
quinine, and iron, forms a most valuable adjunct to 
the practice of medicine, From the experience we 
have had with it, we are forced to speak in its favor 
and to recommend ite use. Beef, iron and quinine 
cannot be surpassed by any other three ingredients 
inor outof the dispensatory for invigorating an en- 
feebled system; and when such remedies can be ob- 
tainedcombined from so reliable a house as Liebig’s, 
it behooves the profession to patronize the same to 
the fullest extent.” 

Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. 
N. ¥, Depot, 38 Murray Street, Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


W.C. WILSON, 


45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 
Astoria, L. I, City, 
LOGUES, OF CHOICE, BEDDING AND 
Ove kart Sa Pe Se A 
DRAKE AND EROTIC PLANTS FOR DEOO. 
rl ES. DECORATIONS ATTENDED 
T D ARRANGED IN T OST ART15TIC 
MANNER, AT MODERATE BATES. 


Attention, Dairymen! 


MATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


[HE strongest, cheapest, and most perfect color 
made. Never fails to give sa! on. Ask your 
wrocer or druggist for it. Manufactured by 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rockford.Iil. 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
OTOOHD HOME, oN MEAL BORE FOU 


ttre end 


ewark, N.J. 
are invited tq send for 





andflat roofs. 







i. 
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evnoort 


Roofing Co., %7 1 





CO0OD WAGES 


EXPENSES PAID 
AND STEADY 


EMPLOYMENT 
SALESMEN. 
6 te" 

. pe N.Y 


ROLLERS— Ries an Lay, 
best, Circulars. The United States 
ay a 
Youx bow Cons Beckman Bt 


Ensilage Congress,” 's4 ; 96 pp, Stets. 


TO SUCCESSFUL 
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UCKEY 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 








Best Force in the world for Deep 
or Shallow ells, Over 9, 
Never freezes in Winter. 


Send for Cr 
cular and Prices, giving depth of wel! 


MAST, FOOS & 60., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


5 
c 
8 
‘WEHL FSO NVO CTO 



































Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE UMEXCELEED PIREWORKS CO 


9 and 11 Park Place, 





NEW YORK 











XCELSIOR 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWEF 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET. 











CABBAGE PLANTS 


Auuuneunsrs eueeT soyne, gag, 


tober wer Mhintegn Hung Thave now estab- 
over. 2 

in all parts of the u's. aesved 

plants from these justly celebrated seeds, and any 
one desiring to purc' plants will be given the 
address wers near them from whom they may 


Seeds also in stock, A 
ISAAC F. THLLINGHAST, LA PLUME, LACK'A GB., PA. 


Crouk’s Wrought Iron Barn Door Hanger, 

















for wood track. Never breaks, and cannot ff the 

track. 8B works so easy that it can be o bya 
id, We furnish wood track, iron: to 

nail up, We also make a combined and Hop 5 

which will pay for itself, bui ‘ence 23, one 

Tyo mee ae oot —L.p4. lay. 

‘action on all our our 
har a a a ‘ 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira. N. Y. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT, 


. 





fqn fora 
is 
emooth, lossy Faint ms and economical 


see that + 3 tnaitetions new cg Se, marae, 
eet ay 
faa ye Ye Wee 





CURE’). DEAF 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 

















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-tive cents each. The usual price is 91 50, 





ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 





“The Special Medals” of silver were 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, 





THE A. B. C. 
83 Warren 





arable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 
wee Baek Modala™ awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the: 
New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury 


Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Agricul- 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Til, and of the Warsaw 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 
For Catalogues and Price-liste of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


CE COMPANY, 


Street, New York City. 








82 (804) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 18, 1885. 








ont ROUND SHoy, iin 


The Improved 


wo 
“KNICKERBOCKER 


ab 





Shoulder 
ee 


4 the Chest and promote « Free Resviration. 


Bound! shouldered. 
A "Nor feat Be ye Roter het 


Physicians everywhere rec ae ‘them. 
No harness—simple—ualike a)! othe rr. 
worn with comfort. 
oi Raliable Shoul ler Brac 
The Oh t and onl able ul ier e. 
Bold by Denggiste an General Stores, or } oem, post- 
paid, on receipt of 61 per pair, pli 1,50 
pee pair silk- 6 nd chest measure, mt the 
body. Address the manufacturers, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. JouNson, Prop'r. EASTON, PENN. 


LeBOSQUET 





EATING | 






APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mfg. Co., by the new “Tot- 
fan Process,” are now being sold 
at retail. 

They contain no filling or arti- 
ficial weight, will not turn yellow, 
and are fully shrunk; will sew 
easier and wear longer than any 
Cotton Goods bleached by the old 
process. 

Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility. 
Every woman who uses Cotton 
Goods can fully appreciate this 
guaranty. 

As this company are the sole 
owners and users of this Bleach- 
ing Process, see that Cotton 
Goods are stamped “Canton 
Bleach.” 


0.0.04 


Wall Papers. 


A new and carefully select- 
ed stock of English goods in 
chintz and other designs, es- 
pecially adapted to Cottage 
use; alsoa full line of fine 
hangings at moderate prices. 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put 
up in the very best manner. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
CELE. 

















DEVLIN & CO. 


PINE CLAaR! ‘ AND FU 


READY 





FURNISHING GOODS, 


AND TO ORDER. 


MEN, YOUTHS. AND BOYS. 


258 and 259 Broadway, 
COR. WARREN oe NEW YORK. 





are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 


miral Commanding in the U. 8. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
ca: work; and by Lieomentes Engi- 
neers, Conductors and prepa men 












<< WATCHES 


4 are recognized as T 
ri EST for ail uses in aH 
se time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in pacee Sv cities 
and towns by the Y’s 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty 























HT. r. MARSHALL'S | 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE LACE CONGRESS. 












OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 
OMLINESS, 

OMBINED, 


THE COMING SHOE. 


By meane ot its Lacing Adjustment it can be made 
as comfortable as any Lace Shoe. and is just as con- 
venient as any Con in puttip 
quires no Incing and unlacing afte 
Justed to the foot. 

The most durable cage is used, yet does not draw 
the foot and ankle as im ordinary congress, Every 
one who wears them likes them, 

Take no substitute until you have seen and tried on 
a pair. Uf your dealer does not have them, or ogder 
them for you, writeto subscriber for directions huw 
to cet them. All shoes warranted that are stamped 
with name of Patentee and Manufacturer of Men's, 
Boy's and Youth's Fine 4 a and Shoes, Base Ball, 
Bieye le and Lawn Tennis 

nH. AR*HALL, Brockton. Mass 
Patent stamp woven in none strap Oo et cack | shoe. 


on or off, as it re 
er being once ad- 


N. B.— 


PRCHERY /- 


AM (eked 


) f p ( 
9 L 
Box! NG GLOVES & SPORTING 
EVERY DESCRIPTI 
RATE ATA 


HOWARD. WATCHES, 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER GLOGKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clocks made i" this 
. Country are Manufactured by 


The &. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK CO., 
"20 AEE, LANE 


Orrr 
114 TREMONT 8T., 
PATENT SUPREME. 

















| TanRIST' ARTICLES, 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES 
OHILD'S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS 
HAMMOCK'S, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1388 and 1840 BROADWAY. 
(atalo _ 


(GOWMBIA:: 
BICYCLES: es? id 


ARVIN BOSTON” 


Inusirarea 






acotek 


HAVE MADATEN  OROVEMENT 


NOT FOUND " N icR MAKES 
THAT WiLL hier REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOBRUNGS 10 SECU 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 


A.G, SPALDING & BROS, 


Manufacturers of 


FISHING TACKLE 


AND 
 ANGLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


for sam 
pad — 4—* Kener Need - 



















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This poner never varies. A marvel of purity 
han 


ore 
= nary kinds, and cannot be sold in ae 
with : the multitude of low test, short rt weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ONE TRIAL SATISFIES. 
You will never regret trying the 


Donen 


i) Ay it ee 
COLLA 
an CUFFS. 


For Men anv. Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
nie mn turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1881. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT (0., 
47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
“GASOLINE For ANY MAKE MACHINE.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


























Her Majesty's Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCHRINE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
Se 
Chemists and Perfumers, 








AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Her mt Highness the Princess of Wales, 
er Grace the Duchess of. poxbere 
@ Marchio ness of 


West. ora 
thet Fresifent of Mexico. . 
dies of the highest Court circles. 





For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the skin 
soft and delicate and free from Gotoertas ¢ eruptions. 
Modi | — =f- and checks wrinkling, Guagenpecd free 
ul ingredients. Price, 0 ilar. 





BIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Binet, it ole American Agents. ™ 


3 Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. ay 
VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to Poh olceh outright 


ation 0 OF 
tal fee to the See if buy 


oetright 5 complete Ye pede line. It x 
the on RACTI 
LE non- electric Tel: phone ma ade, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, o” 


mo fu 

pans 2 Hoy et all the 
work they can 
rience required. ave noagents 


sae may be ordered direct neers inate use. Cir- 
culars free. oa 8. fi Z; Joe Xe x. 


Shaw, Aplin aC 


Manufacturers of 


PIT 
pe SUITS 


2 Sudbury Street, 


profits and 
revious expe- 
























A 
Have yy Lo ne disiinot Sets UNGES. ’ . BELLS oar 

cP P - me = Y ie 

5 neure saat ti ft ? : 
gasCmorosat ps thoes es forasy rosso eaatls | oven Wile, Spiral, and. Supporting ama am wii McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
to furnish the little one with Nature's supply, while | Combining durability. elasticity, and ms ay 7? r Bells 
the ouot s wet nurse is attended with mye aif: surface, and having ne appearance of a , Manntecture those celeveetet, 
feulty snd risk, end to ¥ Woolrich & Co.. Palmer coe within reac ts merits Clocks, ete~. Ce ee aad cals. 

‘eas., tor Ry the subject. Radice ca pod aan wore gooler for them; if he has pot pan them and endorsed byth ds of housekeepe 
foods reared more children 876 Wabash Ave., "un. grocer ough to mae te iv on oa Pilato ny otnane & timore. Md 
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